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Wooster Brushes carry something that no money can 
buy —the sincerity and loyalty of every man and 
woman at Wooster, spurred on by the traditions of 
90 years of fine brush making. Into every brush j 
goes their hearts as well as their skill because they 
want it to be a better brush—one that will serve 
better, wear better, and hold-up better. Yes, there is 
a reason why Wooster Brushes are preferred. 
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THE WOOSTER BRUSH CO. * WOOSTER, OHIO 
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DISPLAY BOARD FREE 
YOU PAY ONLY FOR THE LOCKS 


Locks can move fast, if you don’t bury them in stock. Give them 
ahead start by displaying them on this durable, solid, and attrac- 
tive display board, the Yale G161. You will be surprised at the 
number of uses for auxiliary locks your customers will find when 
they can see them strikingly displayed on a handsome board. 

The Yale G161 Merchandiser holds one each of these fast- 
selling numbers: 047, 42, 040, 36, 80A and 21, retailing from 
$1.15 to $2.25 each. The board is equipped with specially 
designed metal clips to hold keys and to show retail price and 
list number. The size is 2534x 8 inches. Supplied with top and 
bottom brackets so that it will conveniently revolve. It is sturdy, 
simple, in three striking colors, and it’s absolutely FREE. Ask your 
wholesaler for one, or write us. And why not do it now! Order 
by number — Gi61. Address 200 Henry St., Stamford, Conn. 








OTHER ATTRACTIVE MERCHANDISERS! 
G171 AUXILIARY LOCKS H431 “SILVER SIX” PADLOCKS 
H531 “SILVER SIX” PADLOCKS F41 CABINET AND TRUNK LOCKS 











THE NAME YALE HELPS MAKE THE SALE 





MANUFACTURING CO. 


STAMFORD CONN., U.S. A. 


















Backed by the biggest national 
advertising campaign ever put 
behind an electric shaver! 


wi MONEY flying around in all direc- 


tions, this is sure to be the biggest fall 
season in the history of electric shavers. 
Remington is stepping right along to meet it— 
stepping out with a brand new /four-headed 
shaver that promises to be twice the sensation 
of the famous Dual and Triple-Head—stepping 
up the advertising budget to six times what it 
was last fall. 





REMINGTON DOUBLE- 

. Magnetic type. 
Extra quiet. No radio 
interference. AC only. 
$19.75 







REMINGTON DUAL. 
Original 2-headed 
shaver. AC-DC. $15.75 


















Get set now to let Remington’s biggest mer- 
chandising program help you sell Remington’s 
newest line of sales-record-breaking shavers— 
the greatest head-line of all time! Now you can 
offer customers the world’s fastest-shaving elec- 
tric shavers from as little as $12.75—-give them 
the shavers they'll be reading and hearing about 
—and stow away a neat profit for yourself! 


Get in touch with your distributor today, or 
write to us for full details about this year’s 
nation-wide merchandising plan. It’s a corker! 


General Shaver Division of Remington Rand 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


REMINGTON 
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REMINGTON TRIPLE- 
HEADER. Now smashing 
all sales records for 
electric shavers! Fa- 
mous Remington Dual. 
blus a trimming head 
for sideburns, mus- 
tache, stray hairs on 
neck. AC-DC. $1 7-50 








49 ADS IN 12 MAGAZINES 
from September to Christmas 
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REMINGTON FOURSOME. 
Three full-length cut- 
ting headsp/usa special 
trimming head. Hand- 
some de luxe carrying 
case that contains a 
non-breakable shaving 
mirror. AC-DC. $9.50 





31 full-page insertions in 4 colors! 

17 half-pages in 2 colors! 
Double-page, 2-color spread! 

6 times the advertising supportof last fall! 


PLUS extra cooperative newspaper ad- 
vertising! 






PLUS extra displays! 






Ask your distributor—AND DO IT TODAY! 















With the QUALITY QUINS! 


Each One a Manning-Bowman Exclusive 




















HERE’S HOW Manning-Bowman lines up potential cus 


tomers for you: 


5 Full-Page Advertisements in LIFE Magazine this Fall... 
with its weekly audience of 20,000,000 live-wire Americans 


3 Fall Advertisements in AMERICAN HOME...with an audi- 
ence of 4,800,000 homemakers per issue 


3 Fall Advertisements in BETTER HOMEs & GARDENS...with 
a readership plus of 5,500,000 home-conscious men and 


women every month 

...a TOTAL audience of over 30,000,000! 
AND...for your own trading area: 

Potent point-of-sale displays, window and 
counter cards...mailing-pieces and give-aways 
...dealer advertisements to hook up with the 
nation-wide campaign...ALL given to you by 
Manning-Bowman! 








Meriden, Conn. 
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STEP UP YOUR SALES Vex 


STOCK UP...AND STEP UP 


your business with the Manning- 
Bowman Quality Quins! Write for full 
IKON-THAT-WAGS-ITS-TAIL, $9.95 details. Manning, Bowman & Co., 
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Retailers are finding out that there’s a two-way profit in carrying 
Bethlehem Bolts and Nuts. 


First profit is the result of casual sales. The attractive red and 
white label on these Bethlehem boxes catches customers’ eyes. 
It reminds them that they may need bolts and nuts. 


Second profit comes from repeat sales. Those customers dis- 
cover that they like Bethlehem Bolts and Nuts. They appreciate 
the accurately-machined threads, the snug fit wrenches get on 
the well-formed bolt heads. So naturally, when they need a fresh 
supply—they come back to you for these distinctively-packaged 
bolts and nuts. 
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Are you getting your share of the 


(| B-wayFigie 7 


Prove it to yourself. Get an assortment from your distri 
butor today. 





Bethlehem Bolts come in : 
strong red-and-white a a i 
labelled paper boxes in Guaieee g 


these sizes: 





Y4" bolts upto | 5” long | 4” long 
3s” and 34” bolts up to | 514” long | 414” long 














vs”, 14” and 54” bolts up to | 314” long | 4” long 








Some larger bolts are packaged in paper with the same 
attractive label. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 








QUESTIONS 











ABOUT MAGOR SHOVELS 


1 Are they the best quality? 


Will they give customer 
satisfaction? 


Are they priced for fast turnover? 
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Do they carry a good profit margin? 


ABOUT THE MAGOR COMPANY 










Is it an old established Company? 


RR 


2 Do they have a good reputation? 
3 Is good service assured? 


Is their sales policy a fair 
and honest one? 
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SHOVELS - SCOOPS (Jime 
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AND HERE IS THE REASON WHY: 


Only selected first-quality materials go into Magor products, — special 


steels and tough top-grade seasoned ash wood. Because all steel used is of 


PRES 


a special analysis to Magor specifications, uniformly heat treated, the 
blades have maximum resistance to wear and to turning or splitting at the 
‘ cutting edge. All handles are dried so as to leave the right moisture con- 
tent to insure ultimate strength and proper measure of flexibility. 


Government specifications for the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Engi- 
neers—all Magor customers—call for Shovels, Spades and Scoops to stand 
up under most severe service. All products built to Magor specifications 


meet or exceed these requirements. 


é Magor prices are right, too. Because of customer satisfaction with 
quality and price,— leading to rapid turnover—because of a good margin 
for the trade leading to good profit—your satisfaction is doubly assured 
when handling the Magor line. 
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Magor has been building quality steel products for over 40 years. 
Recently enlarged plant facilities assure the best of service. 


A reputation for better products and for a clean, fair sales policy to 
protect both jobber and retailer is the foundation of Magor’s relationship 


with its steadily growing corps of distributors. ’ 


MAGOR ‘ssover pivision 


50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 
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Jested. SPADES - SCRAPERS 
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In Leading National Farm Magazines 


Circulation 











Country Gentleman ...... . . 2,145,375 
Progressive Farmer (all editions). . 981,454 
Capper’s Farmer. ....... ~~ 1,201,133 la ca F-M Advertises like This! 
Southern Planter ......... 323,191 cst Goll Rann tt tenteis Semel h 

. ° vals on home 
Better Homes & Gardens + + + 0 « &870,109 water systems. Better Homes & Gardens and House- 
Household Magazine ...... . 1,869,471 hold Magazine carry effective ads on water systems 

Total Circulation. . ... . . » « 8,790,733 and on washing machines, respectively. 








w 
In State and Sectional Farm Papers... F-M Advertises Like This... 


with messages that are as closely in line with your pros- 
pects’ interests aS is the editorial matter of these state 
and sectional farm publications. 


23 Leaders, Including Those Serving the Regional 
Interests of YOUR Prospects... 
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SO WHAT? Just this! Most farmers have Morse campaign to get your share of the dealer 







more ready cash this year. Most of them have profits this advertising is helping to create. If 

long wanted to modernize their homes when you don’t have an F-M dealer franchise, inquire 

they could afford it, and to add laborsaving, about one now. Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 

money-making farm and home equipment. Department H110, 600 South Michigan Avenue, 
So... tie.in forcefully with the Fairbanks- Chicago, Illinois. 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE 4 CO. 


Manufacturers of Precision Equipment for III Years 
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Profit the year round with 
Universal’s Small Appliances 


New Eye Appeal ® New Gift Appeal 
New Saleability 


UNIVERSAL now glamorizes its small appliances 
through unique packaging backed by an exten- 
sive program of national advertising. 







This is not a single-shot promotion concentrated 
in one month, but a year-round promotion. 
Beautiful four-color advertisements in national 
magazines, plus four-color booklets and counter 
cards for the point-of-sale, and ready-to-print 
newspaper advertisements for tie-in advertising 
—all help you to get your share of the year- 
round gift market. 
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All Wedding Bells 
Don’t Ring in June 


THE GIFT CHEST PACKAGE 


Beautiful walnut-finish Gift Chest, designed 
for the glamorous giving of UNIVERSAL’S 
Electrical Trousseau, promotes the sale of 
three appliances at once. 


Trousseau Combination Set. No. 2085 


Gift Chest Packed With 
No. 1321 Toaster No. 7184 Iron 


No. 1324 Watfle Maker ai 
i i aunt Ji + " 
Retail Price $24.95 : ¢ pagan te Hitt no 


DEALER'S COST $15.60 INDIVIDUAL DISPLAY PACKAGING an eavetoanints HEH as 
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Pde Sparkling acetate packages sernene 1 ry Heo i HX 9.9 
. . . ° ’ ocroeee ey aD) +t) UAL 6.7 
Trousseau Combination Set No. 1995 0w available for Universal's | mum qyuintte tent a2 
Gift Chest Packed With Small Appliances. Smart deal- mccweene HHT HN EDE 7.7 
No. 1221 Toaster No. 7885 Iron ers everywhere are using them 
No. 1304 Watfle Maker to catch the eye and clinch the Figures trom Jewelers Circulor—Keystone 
Retail Price $19.95 sale. Pictograph by Sales Management 
DEALER'S COST $12.50 Research figures indicate that no one 


Backed by National Promotion  sonth has less than 5.6% nor more than 
First big gun in Universal's 499% of the total weddings. If you're 


Year-Round Gift Promotion concentrating your Small Appliance 
is aimed at the Fall Bridal promotions in a single month, you may 
Market. Plan now to tie in be missing as much as 88% of this 











with this sales-getting, prof- 













it-producing national ad- ‘profitable market.That’s why Universal's 
vertising. Year-Round Small Appliance Promotion 
is designed to help you profit from wed- 

_ dings whenever they happen—also from 





_ Christmas, anniversaries, birthdays, 
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Your only source of complete, authentic, 
easy to read information on all phases of 
Builders’ Hardware. 





USE THE BOOK 


Myson THE EXPERTS USE 
Out of 
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Everything You Need to Know 
About BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 
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HOWARD MacCARTHY, Jr., president says: 
“It gives me great pleasure to advise you that the 
board of directors of the American 
Society of Architectural Hardware 
Consultants have unanimously voted 
to adopt Adon Brownell’s book ‘Tak. 
ing the Mystery Out of Builders’ 

Hardware’ as the official text 
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The Official text book of the American Soci- 
ety of Architectural Hardware Consultants. 
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Society's 


Insignia 





If you are one of the many hardware men who have always 
wanted to know more about Builders’ Hardware—and how to make 
more profit from its sale—but could not, because of the iack of 
information on this subject—“TAKING THE MYSTERY OUT OF 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE” is the book for you. 


You will get the benefits of the author’s, Adon H. Brownell, life- 
time experience in successfully selling, buying and manufacturing 
Builders’ Hardware. You will be shown how to quickly and easily 
set up a Builders’ Hardware department capable of servicing all the 
needs of your community from the average home to schools, hotels, 
office buildings, churches, apartments, etc. 


You'll also be shown how to read blue prints, and to specify jobs; 
how to work with property owners, contractors and architects; how 
to use Builders’ Hardware to increase sales in your other depart- 
ments. This book will bring you all you need to know about this 
profitable, basic hardware line. 

The experienced Architectural Hardware Consultant will want this 
book for its use as a handy reference work. The beginner will want 
it as a text beok to use as the only complete home study course in 
this subject ever published. 


Your clerks, too, should have this new book. They will become 


more valuable to you and more valuable to themselves by reading 
and studying it. 


maAITIL 


HARDWARE AGE 
100 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Please send me 





book of the Society.”’ 





Here are some of the features and 
profitable ideas in this book that will 
mean more dollars for you! 

220 pages—page size 8!/2 x II'/2 inches— 

cloth bound to withstand hard usage. 

How to bring prospects into your store. 

Suggestions on making bids that will mean 
more sales and profits to you. 

How to cash in on the sale of replacements 
and "follow-up" items. 

A wealth of specific information on equip- 
ping public buildings. : 

Nine comparative charts which show you how 
to match different items. 

A working Blue Print, size 25 x 11'/2 inches, 
Glossary of more than 300 Technical Build- 
ers' Hardware Terms, Cross Reference In- 
dex, etc. 

Over 600 Illustrations, Charts and Diagrams. 
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ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


Prepare yourself for the opportunities a 
thorough knowledge of Builders’ Hardware 
offers you to increase your earning pewer. 


GOOD BUILDERS’ HARDWARE MEN ARE SCARCE. 


TODAY 


_ 


. copies of “TAKING THE MYSTERY OUT OF BUILDERS’ HARDWARE?” by Adon H. 


Brownell. I will pay the postman $3 each, plus a few cents postage. (Canada and Foreign Countries $3.50.) 
NAME FIRM 
ADDRESS CITY STATE 


C) Check here if you enclose payment, in which case we pay postage. 
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SELF-FEED HEATERS 
The history of the heater business shows that the 


e popularity of different types of heaters moves in cycles. 
Today’s big swing is to the KOL-GAS Self-Feed Type. 
KOL-GAS makes coal heating competitive for convenience 
with oil and gas, as well as amazingly more economical. 


KOL-GAS is the sensational TWO-IN-ONE heater that 
delivers both radiant and circulating heat. It cokes the coal 
and burns the gases. Heats all day and all night without 
refueling. Only one fire to light—at beginning of heating 
season. It saves work; saves fuel; saves money. 





There is no other heater like KOL-GAS, with its exclusive 
HEAT BOOSTER and double-safe AIR INTAKE construc- 
tion; no other. heater of its type with over 30 years of sound 
engineering experience built into it. 


This is definitely a KOL-GAS year. Wide-awake dealers are 
riding the KOL-GAS popularity wave to the biggest sales 
success in years. You can share this success. 


But there’s no time to lose. Immediate action is necessary to 
fully capitalize the big fall business. Write today for full 
details. You can’t afford to wait. Address Dept. H. 























KOL-GAS SALES BOOSTERS 


ravel, 
Exclusive HEAT BOOSTER that or poe 
increases radiating surface—sends heat 
ordinarily goes out chimney ..- 
Air Intakes, both above and below th 
heat control—add to safety .- - 
Beautiful models—sound construction t 
- rvice...- ’ 
ies pore as well as economy in operation .-- 









e fire, insure positive 






hat insures years of 


Economy in p 
Good profit margin and volume sales . 
Consistent National Advertising . - - 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


Cincinnati, Ohio Salt Lake City, Utah 


The York Supply Company Salt Lake Hardware Com- 
pany 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Eastern Stokol Corp. 
Dayton, Ohio 
The York Supply Company 
Evansville, Indiana 
Small & Schelosky Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
John Pritzlaff Hardware Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hall Hardware Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Major Appliance Company 
Ottumwa, lowa 
Harper & Mclntire Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eastern Stokol Corp. 
Pueblo, Colorado 
Holmes Hardware Company 


































ALADDIN NEVER 


KNEW 4 LAMP slits ae 
TRICK LIKE THIS / t sounds so simple 


you wouldn’t believe it... 
but read how it upped 
L~~_-—sales 36% in 38 stores! 
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HERE'S A PROVED, TESTED WAY to in- SAME STORES — SAME DISPLAYS as TRY THIS SELLING TRICK in your own ‘ 

7 crease your G-E MAZDA lamp sales 2 first picture—with just one thing store. Whenever you see a G-E 4 
—and profits—almost overnight! added, a G-E “bulbsnatcher” ad “as MAZDA lamp ad (the magazines are 
First picture (above) shows first step in advertised in the Saturday Evening Post’’. full of them), stick it up over your reg- 
test. Inside displays and windows, if any, Result—sales went up an average of 36% ular bulb display rack. Feature prices— 
were maintained “as is” the first week —and here’s a funny thing. They stayed so customers will know how little G-E 


while accurate sales records were kept. bulbs cost. Then watch things happen! 





G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL ‘i; ELECTRIC 


MAIN LIBRAKY 
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Priorities:— 


A tool manufacturer tells us 
that, in recent months, 50 per cent 
of his sales to wholesalers were 
intended for defense production 
work—but that practically none 
of those jobbers had claimed any 
“priority rating” for these pur- 
chases. He comments further 
that Government housing projects, 
camps, arsenals, aviation plants, 
etc., are purchasing daily all kinds 
of hardware and tools from both 
wholesalers and retailers—and that 
wholesalers and retailers handling 
these direct and indirect defense 
requirements have done nothing 
to protect their future supplies 
through priority recognition. As 
shortages develop these distribu- 
tors may find themselves unable to 
replenish stocks even for quanti- 
ties needed for such defense or- 
ders. When this time comes the 
rush for priority ratings will be 
tremendous and may completely 
swamp the Government’s facilities 
for investigating and granting 
such recognition. Now is definitely 
the time for wholesalers and re- 
tailers to seek proper recognition 
as essential distributors of goods 
needed for the defense program 
and to have the benefits of priority 
rating on essential hardware mer- 
chandise. To make this claim it 
will be necessary to have precise 
data on the percentage of your 
business represented by defense 
program orders. 

It should be clearly understood 
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that there is no use in applying 
for preferential treatment unless 
the applicant is doing defense or 
urgent civilian work. In any case, 
a certificate granting priority 
would apply only to defense or- 
ders and not to ordinary civilian 
requirements. 

Application should be made on 
Form P-D 1, copies of which upon 
written request may be obtained 
from the Priorities Division, Office 
of Production Management, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

DO IT NOW! 


The Farmer’s 
Needs:— 


The hardware business is essen- 
tially a small town business. More 
than 71 per cent of the hardware 
stores subscribing to HARDWARE 
Ace, for example, are located in 
smaller towns. They depend very 
largely on the farmer trade and 
are vitally affected by the ups and 
downs that beset the farming com- 
munity. In the present situation, 
the farm labor supply is being 
drained by the Army and the lure 
of higher wages in defense indus- 
tries—with an almost complete 










disregard of the vital importance 
of maintaining farming efficiency 
that both the armed forces and the 
civilian population may be ade- 
quately nourished. The shortage 
of farm help. as a defense prob- 
lem, will be greatly aggravated 
if some priority consideration is 
not given promptly to the manu- 
facture and distribution of farm 
machinery and equipment. Unless 
the farther can be provided with 
labor saving equipment, he cannot 
measure up to his task of produc- 
ing adequate food supplies. He 
cannot even continue his normal 
schedule of food production. 
much less provide the required 
and requested increased supply of 
eggs, poultry, pork, butter, cheese. 
etc. As only an estimated 3 per 
cent of our annual steel produc- 
tion is needed for the production 
of farm machinery, it will be a 
short-sighted national defense pol- 
icy to refuse needed priorities on 
raw materials required for this 
industry. As The Farm Journal 
aptly observes, “Agriculture may 
well remind Washington that farm 
machinery as well as shooting ma- 
chinery has its place in defense.” 
Of equal importance to seeking de- 
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fense priorities on tools and hard- 
ware sold through hardware chan- 
nels is the support of the hard- 
ware distributing fraternity in 
seeking defense priority recog- 
nition for farm equipment. As 
tax-paying business men and citi- 
zens, hardware men should state 
their case in favor of tools, hard- 
ware and farm equipment, ad- 
dressing their protests and appeals 
to their representatives in Con- 
gress, to the Priorities Commis- 
sion and to Secretary of Agricul- 


ture, Claude R. Wickard. 
Some Hobby :— 


Practically every retail hard- 
ware store sells miniature railroad 
sets. During the Christmas holi- 
day gift buying season this line is 
particularly active. Because of 
the many extras that are available 
today—stations, signals, special 
cars, switches, etc., there is an all 
year demand. But few hardware 
men realize that miniature rail- 
road enthusiasts operate an esti- 
mated 1,800 miles of trackage and 
collectively have invested about 


$10,000,000 in this hobby. 


Stewards of 


Great Wealth:— 


In these troublesome times it is 
refreshing and encouraging to 
thoughtfully read the “Rockefeller 
Credo” printed on this page. Too 
many folks, too often, thought- 
lessly assail men of position and 
wealth on the basis of what they 
incorrectly term, “general prin- 
ciples”. The Rockefeller family 
has been outstanding in its prac- 
tical generosity, its fabulous con- 
tributions to worthwhile projects 
and its spiritual leadership that 
transcends, to an honest appraiser, 
its enormous wealth. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., truly recognizes 
his complete obligation to society 
and knows that as an outstanding 
“steward of great wealth” he must 
use the power that accrues to such 
financial strength for the general 
benefit of mankind. Collectively, 
the Rockefeller family seems to 
be unassuming, modest, cautious, 
useful and most considerate of 
others. And so—I, for one, accept 
the “Rockefeller Credo” as typical 
of that family and its worthy 
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aspirations and hopefully urge 
every reader to give considered at- 
tention to its full text. 


“Who Makes It?” 


By this time all regular readers 
of Harpware ACE have received 
their 1941-1942 copy of the “Who 
Makes It?” Catalog and Directory 
Issue dated July 24, 1941. This 
issue marks the tenth anniversary 
of the Directory Number, pub- 
lished in its present form, and the 
twentieth year in which Harp- 
ware AcE has provided a Buyer’s 
Guide to wholesalers and retailers 
of hardware and allied products. 
Once again this is bigger and bet- 
ter and for that reason there was 
some delay in getting this issue 
into the mails. We regret the delay, 
but trust our readers will agree 
that two or three days’ lateness are 


justified by the usefulness of this 
handy buyer’s guide. Naturally, 
we are most anxious to know that 
the “Who Makes It?” issue ar- 
rived in good condition and are 
even more anxious to have the re- 
actions of those who will use this 
book in their daily work. Write 
and tell us how you use this book, 
how often, the features you par- 
ticularly appreciate and, if you 
will, give us your suggestions for 
improving subsequent editions. 
How do you like the new and more 
serviceable cover? Also please 
note the format—for the second 
time the condensed catalog adver- 
tisements of manufacturers are 
largely placed alternately with di- 
rectory pages—do you like this 
arrangement better than the prac- 
tice of former years when all list- 
ings were entirely separated from 
all ads? Write and tell us please. 





The Rockefeller Credo 


I believe in the supreme worth of the individual 
and in his right to life, liberty and the pursuit 


* of happiness. 


I believe that every right implies a responsibil- 
* ity; every opportunity, an obligation; every pos- 


session, a duty. 


I believe that the law was made for man and 

* not man for the law; that government is the ser- 
vant of the people and not their master. 

I believe in the dignity of labor, whether with 

head or hand; that the world owes no man a living 

but that it owes every man an opportunity to 


make a living. 


I believe that thrift is essential to well-ordered 
living and that economy is a prime requisite of a 
sound financial structure, whether in government, 
business or personal affairs. 

I believe that truth and justice are fundamental 
to an enduring social order. 

I believe in the sacredness of a promise, that a 
man’s word should be as good as his bond; that 
character—not wealth or power or position—is of 


supreme worth. 


I believe that the rendering of useful service is 
the common duty of mankind and that only in 
the purifying fire of sacrifice is the dross of self- 
ishness consumed and the greatness of the human 


soul set free. 


I believe in an all-wise and all-loving God, 


named by whatever name, and that the individual’s , 
highest fulfillment, greatest happiness and widest 
usefulness are to be found in living in harmony ¥* 


with His will. 


I believe that love is the greatest thing in the 


world; that it alone can overcome hate; that right 
can and will triumph over might.” 


—John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
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NTR hk KEYS ! 
A service that pays you 
a real profit! 





















It’s a safe bet, with all the odds on your side, that every customer 
who comes into your store needs one or two extra keys! But a 
key’s a little thing . . . until you suddenly want it! . . . and easy 
to forget. 

Let the bright colored ILCO display remind your customer 
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that he does need an extra key . . . and tell him that you'll cut it 


It takes only a minute or two while he waits. 


to cut a key with these efficient 
ILCO machines . . . but there’s 
a good chance for you to turn 
that minute into a double profit! 
Plenty of your merchandise ties 
in naturally to keys ... you 
couldn’t find a better time to re- 
mind your customer that he 
needs . . 


ILCO offers you several models of key-cutting machines for 
duplicating keys of all types. They’re skillfully engineered, rug- 
gedly built . . . and they’re simple and quick to operate. 

Remember that ILCO also serves you from the largest, most 
complete stock of key blanks you'll find anywhere . . . your or- 
ders can be filled from stock. Write today for full information! 


SPE 2 aaa: § 8 


A new key chain, ring, 
or leather container, 
for example, to help 


keep that new key from 
getting lost! 





...Of a new padlock! 
Plenty of uses for 
them at this season! 
Show the big ILCO 
assortment on your 
display board. 


Improved “Minute” Key-Cutting 
Machine—No. 179IM. In this 
model ILCO offers a strong, eas- 
ily operated, amazingly accurate 
machine. It is the most versatile 
machine on the market . . . dupli- 
cating Cylinder Keys; Flat Steel 
Keys, both end and side cuts; Bit 


Keys, with all pass cuts, lever cuts 
and ward cuts—all without re- 
moval of sample or blank key 
from the clamps. 
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Improved “American” Key-Cutting Ma- . 
chine—No. 1751A. This model, designed 
for duplicating Flat Steel and Cylinder 
Keys, is an accurate, rugged machine, 
simple both in design and operation. 


Don’t let your customer forget his 
back door! Try suggesting that it needs 
the protection of a good cylinder lock, 
too! You'll make many extra sales of 
ILCO Night Latches that way! 


BES EELS LOE: 


SELL ILCO... 
and you sell more! 


ILCO is a fast moving line 
. . . fast to move off your 
counters, and fast to move 
with your customers’ modern 
demands! Every ILCO prod- 
uct is an up-to-the-minute 
item . . . designed and built 
to give your customers ex- 
actly what they want! 





Improved “Duplex” Key-Cutting Ma- 
chine—No. 1771D. This model amply 
meets the need for an all-in-one machine 
for accurate duplicating of Cylinder 
Keys, Flat Steel Keys, and the lever cuts 
of Bit Keys, without changing of cutters. 


ENT Lock Co. 


HBURG, MASS. 
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Displays on most tables 










are built to eye level , the 
in order to secure and mez. 
hold attention. This is then 
especially true on the on 

header tables for bat- & real 
teries. These displays who 
are changed frequently. mili: 


The O’Neill Hardware Co.’s 













New Store Helps Customers 





N,.. customers are 

| ‘ > ettracted to the O'Neill Hardware 
+A “s Co., every day since the store was 
a e completely remodeled with new fix- 
tures and new displays. And the 
thing that has been most pleasing 
to Joe O’Neill, manager of this Lake 


Forest, Ill., store, is the fact that 
these customers both old and new 






Above—Bulky items are 
displayed on special 
racks adjoining the 
housewares section. 












Tables are in batteries 
in four rows the length 
of the store and a wide 
cross aisle helns send 
trafic to the sidewalls 
and aids in stimulating 
circulation of patrons. 


















Sidewall fixtures along 
the right side have a 
mezzanine built above 
them. Departmental signs 
on each section are a 
real help to customers 
who are not very fa- 
miliar with the store. 
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buy more and more each time they 
visit the store. 

“As a matter of fact, some of our 
good friends have told us, facetious- 
ly, that it costs them more to shop 


in the store now, because they see a een 
so many things they want, or need, usually used to 
and buy while they are there,” says feature seasonal 
Mr. O'Neill. or special items, 
Bien of 6 ™ — on are occasionally 

ne of the most popular depar placed in the cen- 


ments is the one devoted to house- ter cross aisle. 





| 
S to See More 
| 


Backgrounds of fixtures 
in the housewares’ de- 
partment are painted a 
light blue which helps 
set off the merchandise 
cffectively. Fluorescent 
lights in each of the 
open cases also aid in 
making this a section 
that attracts the women 
shoppers. Gadgets of 
all kinds are shown on 
the display tables and 
on the fixture ledges. 
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The paint department is in the 
rear. Brushes and other paint 
accessories are on the ledges. 
Tables near wrapping counter 
in this section of the store 
are used almost exclusively 
for special and seasonal items. 




















Log siding, stained a dark wal- 
nut on the walls, supplies an 
ideal atmosphere for a sport- 
ing goods department. This is 
in another building and has 
its own entrance. Removing the 
dividing wall makes it a part 
of the store’s main floor. 








wares which is located at the rear. 
Special fluorescent lights and a light 
blue background in the fixtures 
makes this spot stand out from all 
parts of the store. Women seem to 
head for this department as soon as 
they enter the establishment. 

The main floor is approximately 
50 by 90 ft. in size. The sporting 
goods department, which occupies a 
i space adjoining but to the left of 
' the main floor, is nearly 25 ft. wide. 
Thus the total selling floor is more 

than 75 by 90 ft. In addition to this, 
a mezzanine runs along both sides 


and across the rear of the main 
room. It is about 6 ft. wide on the 
sides and is wider at the rear where 
the office is located. 

A combination of daylight and 
artificial lighting provides a high 
degree of illumination in all parts 
of the building. Daylight streams 
into the room from the large win- 


dows in the front. Semi-direct, en- 
closed lighting fixtures supply more 
uniform light to all other parts of 
the store. Many of the open cases 
along the sidewall are lighted with 
fluorescent units to make the mer- 
chandise show up better and to at- 
tract customers to, these displays. 


Everything about the store is light. 
Walls and ceiling are finished in 
warm tones to match the natural 
finish of the wood fixtures. 

The problem of keeping a store 
clean has been pretty well solved, 
according to Mr. O’Neill. Several 
of the boys who do odd jobs are 


charged with the responsibility of 
cleaning the table and ledge dis- 
plays. A designated number of fix- 
tures are cleaned each week. When- 
ever the boys have spare time they 
take a special portable vacuum 
cleaner and start cleaning. 
Planning the store, installation 





of fixtures and the arrangement of 
the merchandise displays was han- 
dled entirely by the Dealer Service 
Department of Hibbard, Spencer, : 
Bartlett & Co., Chicago, IIl., well _ 


known wholesale hardware house. 


Better quality tools and hard- 
ware are on panel doors on the 
fixtures. Popular selling items 
are on the ledges. A rich back- 
ground for the merchandise is 
provided by a buff-colored bur- 
lap which covers the panels. 
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Eight Style Guides Boost 


Paint Sales 30 Per Cent 


and they aid in 
developing pros- 
pects for the 
Spring field 
Hardware & 
Paint Co. 


A copy of this 
style guide is 
featured prom- 
inently in each 
paint window. 
Streamers upon 
the glass. in- 
vite passersby 
to borrow one. 


'B 
ORROW a copy 


of our paint and color style guide” 
is the invitation the Springfield 
Hardware & Paint Co., continually 
extends. to the consumers of 
Springfield, N. J. Hundreds in this 
community of 1700 have taken ad- 
vantage of this invitation, have 
used one of the eight style guides 
to solve their painting problems, 
and have finally purchased their 
paint requirements from this con- 
cern. 
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gd sefore you Paint on [IP 
ih 
DECORATE ANY ROOM i ; 


im YOUR HOME 





“These books have increased 
our paint business more than 39 
per cent,” says I. Freeman, one of 
the partners. “Every one of the 
books is in the hands of some 
prospective customers for paint 
every day. As a matter of fact, 
we have quite a waiting list for 
them most of the time. 

“Here’s how we use these books 
to get complete information about 
a customer's painting plans. When 
a person asks to borrow the style 
guide, we take time to show them 





just how to use it. We also give 
them all the color charts and other 
items they will need. The next 
steps are to obtain the person’s 
name and address, and to find out 
what he plans to paint, when the 
job is to be started, and whether 
it will be done by a painter or by 
themselves. In all cases, the in- 
dividual has no hesitancy in giving 
these data as a consideration for 
the use of the book. 

“When the visitor leaves with 


(Continued on page 101) 
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Were Growin’ Folks! 


1,027 employees of retail hard- 
ware stores from all parts of the 
country have registered for mem- 
bership in the HaRDWARE AGE 
Retail Sales Idea Club as this is 
written. 

And, we are still a little bit be- 
hind in mailing of membership 
applications. So, if you have not 
received yours at this time, please 
be patient for a little while longer 
and we will have this certificate, 
which you will want to frame, in 
your hands shortly. 


Membership 
Certificates 


Occasionally, due to possible 
rough handling of cards by the 
post office, we have difficulty in 
making oul the individual’s name 
and the name of his firm. As a 
result, some membership certifi- 
cates may have your name listed 
incorrectly. If this is the case do 
not hesitate to return it to us, and 
we will issue you another one. Be 
sure to make correction on the 
certificate you return. 


A Word About Ideas 


One of the primary purposes of 
the Retail Sales Idea Club is to 
promote the exchange of ideas 
among you members. Everyone 
of you members are doing things 
in your store that will be helpful 
to other members. 

Make it a point now to send in 
your IDEAS. Harpware Ace will 
pay $1.00 for every IDEA accept- 
ed for publication. 
Photographs are not 
essential. Just tell us 
what you did that pro- 


duced results. We will develop 
illustrations wherever it is neces- 
sary. Use a penny postal card and 


send in your ideas now. 


July Idea Contest 


The winners of the July Idea 
Contest will be announced in the 





club pages in the August 21st issue 
of Harpware Ace. Be sure to 
watch for this announcement. You 
may be one of the individuals to 
participate in the prize money. 

More than 10 per cent of the 
members are participating in this 
first contest up to the time this is 
written. 





AUGUST IDEA CONTEST 


QUESTION FOR THE MONTH 


What Unusual Ideas Have You 
Used to Attract More Custom- 
ers to Your Store? 


& Submitted by member Robert Williams, Williams 
Hardware Co., Cookeville, Tenn., who has received 
a check for $1.00 for the use of this question. 


WIN EXTRA MONEY—SEND IN YOUR IDEAS! 


Harpware Ace. will pay $5.00 to the member submitting the best 
answer to this question; $3.00 will be paid for the second best answer; 
$2.00 will be paid for the third. $1.00 each will be paid for all other 
ideas published even though these do not win one of the three major 


prizes. 


Entries must be received not later than AUGUST 25th. Winners will 
be announced on the Retail Sales Idea Club pages of the September 18th 
issue of HarpwareE AGe. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
Decisions of the editors will be final and all material submitted becomes 


the property of Harpware AGE. 


FIVE SIMPLE CONTEST RULES 


1. Just write your ideas and/or answer to 
this question, preferably on a penny postal 
card (letters may be submitted) and mail to 
Hanvware AGr Retail Sales Idea Club,. 100 
Kk. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. More than 
one entry may be submitted, in which case 
use separate postal card for each. 

2. Write your own name and address on 
the card (or letter), as well as the name of 
your company. 

3. Be sure to write the name of this con 
test——*AUGUST IDEA CONTEST''—on the 
ecard (or letter). 

1. Only individuals who have registered 
for membership in the Harpware AGE Retail 


Sales Idea C'ub are eligible to participate in 
this contest. If.you are not a member, you 
can become one by simply filling in the regis- 
tration form shown on these club pages and 
mailing it to the Club. There is no cost 
for membership. 

5. Answers to questions will be judged 
solely on the value of the idea or suggestions 
presented. Be brief and to the point. Pen- 
manship, form, or method of expression are 
not factors of the contest. Answers type- 
written on postal cards will be appreciated 
but are not required. However, if answers 
are subm'tted in another form this will not 
influence the decision of the judges in any 
way. 














For each of these IDEAS $1.00 was paid 








Rack Shows 
Linoleum Mats 
“A simple rack built under a 
display table enables us to show 


linoleum mats where customers 
can see them. It also protects 





Slats of rough lumber 
form the bottom of 
this linoleum fixture. 


edges and corners, keeps the rugs 
in a flat position, and is so de- 
signed that more than one pattern 
can be seen at all times. 

“This rack is located under the 
cutlery table at the front of the 
store. A “two by four” board ap- 
proximately 5 ft. long was fasten- 


Merchandises 
Paint Mixing 
“We have a paint conditioner in 
our store the use of which has in- 
creased our paint business mate- 
rially. Customers realize that by 
having the paint mixed at the time 
of the purchase, they save them- 
selves work and also, the machine 
does a much better job than they 
could do. Some customers bring 
in old paint to be mixed and while 
waiting procure other painting ac- 
Many extra sales are 
made in this way.” 
WILLIAM VICKERY 
Barclay Hardware 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


cessories. 


* * * 


Linoleum for 
Table Tops 


“We have improved the appear- 
ance of our tables and the dis- 
plays arranged on them by cover- 
ing the tops with cork-back, mar- 
ble-pattern linoleum. A molding 
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ed to the floor about a foot in 
front of the table. Then lighter 
boards were placed against this 
and simply leaned against the un- 
der part of the table. Linoleum 
mats were then placed on top. 
“The rack can be moved easily 
and placed under any other table. 





Mats are shown flat and edgcs 


are protected by the “two by 
four” board along the front. 


It is only used under tables that 
have an extra wide aisle in front 
of them.” 
JAMES SUSONG. 
Waddell Hardware, 


Greeneville, Tenn. 


around the edge of the table holds 
the material in place. The lino- 
leum, which is of a dark blue 
color, is just laid on the top. No 
cement or other holding agent is 
required. It is quite important 
that care be exercised in cutting 
the material so as to secure a good 
tight fit. We used tin snips to cut 
the top to the approximate size 
and then use a plane on the edges 
for final fitting. Our linoleum 
tops can be removed whenever it is 
necessary.” 

LesTER GAU, 

David Mahoney Co., Inc., 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


* * * 


Atmosphere for 
Power Tool Window 


“By covering the floor of the 
window with sawdust, we created 
a genuine homeworkshop atmos- 
phere for our power tool display 
that made people stop and look at 
the merchandise on display. 

“Sawdust can be secured at most 





any sawmill or lumber yard or if 
the power tools are demonstrated 
in the window, as we occasionally 
do, you can make your own saw- 
dust very quickly. 

“Sawdust on the floor really 
makes the window more real and 
people stopping naturally suppose 
that the dust on the floor came 
about from the operation of the 
equipment shown.” 

D. P. Broome, 
Van Brunt & Yon’s, Inc. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


* * * 


IDEA Sells 
Rolling Pins 


“G'ass rolling pins were a rela- 
in our store with 
only a sale now and then. One 
day I conceived the idea of deco- 
rating them with a colored de- 
calcomania of fruit. We added a 
few cents to the original selling 
price and sold a dozen in two 
days’ time. 

“For the past year decorated 


tive slow seller 


glass rolling pins have been a 
‘seller’ in our gift department.” 


Miss FLosste HARPER 
King-Hipskind Co., 
Wabash, Indiana 


* * * 


Here’s an Answer! 


Haro.p L. BARTHOLOMEW, 
Glossner Bros., 


_ Lock Haven, Pa. 


Asks: Should ypu know your 
competitor’s line of merchandise 
as well as your own? 

Answer: There would seem to 
be little reason for knowing com- 
petitive merchandise as well as 
your own. Some general knowl- 
edge of the other fellows line is 
important and desirable. How- 
ever, there is a limit to the aver- 
age salesman’s capabilities and 
time. Too many of us are not as 
familiar with the selling points of 
all items in our own store as we 
should be, so it would seem that 
first in importance is knowledge 
of our own merchandise, and then 
if time permits become familiar 
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with the outstanding features of 
competitive lines. Most impor- 
tant is knowledge with which to 
overcome customers’ objection to 
your own goods and, in develop- 
ing these, information on com- 
peting lines is often helpful. 
* . 


Here’s Another! 


FRANK SCHRIEBER, 
Moon-Johnson Hardware, 
Austin, Minn. 

Asks: How can you keep a store 
neat and clean with the minimum 
amount of help? 

Answer: Many dealers, large 
and small, find it economical to 
employ a woman or man to do the 
cleaning jobs about the store. This 
may be a full time job or one or 
two days a week, depending upon 
the size of the store. 

In stores where this is not prac- 
tical, the cleaning jobs are divided 
among the employees. Each indi- 
vidual is responsible for so much 
space, this to be determined after 
study of each person’s present du- 
ties. It should not be a burden 
on any one individual. Naturally, 
in a plan of this type the owner of 
the business must see that each 
person carries out his task on 
time. 

All types of equipment, from oil 
treated dust cloths to electric vacu- 
um cleaners, are used to accom- 
plish the cleaning job. Some 
cover the bottom of the bins with 
paper which is removed when it 
becomes dirty and dusty. Others 


vacuum the bins, and a few use 
tables in which the tops have mesh 
bottoms so the dirt and dust can 
fall through to a cleaning board 


below. 
- + 7. 


And Still Another! 


L. C. Wiccins, 
Lyon & Matthews Co., 
Bowie, Texas. 

Asks: What is the best ap- 
proach to use in offering to serve 
a customer in the store. 

Answer: First choice would 
probably be to address the cus- 
tomer by his name, such as, “Good 
morning, Mr. Jones, may I help 
you?” (afternoon or evening.) 

When you do not know the cus- 
tomer’s name, say: “Good morn- 
ing. May I help you?” 

If a customer has been waiting 
while you finished with another 
person, say, “Thank you for wait- 
ing, may I help you now?” (If 
you know individual’s name be 
sure to use it.) 

After you have waited on the 
customer, always thank him or her 
and invite them to come in again. 
Such as “Thank you, Mr. Jones 
(if you know the name), come in 
again.” 

One of the chains in the middle 
west operating cigar, cigaret, and 
news stands in hotels and stations, 
has a guarantee that hardware 
dealers might adopt. It reads, “If 
we do not thank you, you will re- 
ceive whatever you have purchased 
free.” 


YOU PAY NOTHING 
Any Retail Hardware Employee May Take Part 


Just Register—Paste Coupon on Penny Postal Card—Mail Today 


100 E. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


| hereby register for membership in the Hardware Age Retail Sales Ideo 
Club. | am a reader of Hardware Age and would like to take part in the activ- 
ities of this club, as often as | can. . 


Name 


REGISTRATION FORM 





Firm 


St. 


Manufacturers’ Booklet 
and Sales Literature 


Give a copy of the booklet to 
each person that comes into the 
store. Tell them the supply is lim- 
ited and that you wanted to make 
sure he had a copy. He'll be flat- 
tered by your attention, and will 
know that you are thinking about 
his merchandise needs. It leads to 
many additional sales. 


* * * 


Six Principles 
of Salesmanship 


Here are a few points we picked 
up recently that explain why we 
don’t always make the sale: 

1. Remember names and faces. 
No man likes to be forgotten or 
have you ask his name. 

2. Know your goods. Don’t let 
there be any question about your 
product or services that you can’t 
answer. At least after it has been 
asked once. 

3. Make things plain. Put 
things in a plain fashion so your 
prospects will know what you are 
talking about. 

4. Don’t argue. Lead, don’t op- 
pose. Suggest, don’t antagonize. 

5. Tell the truth. Let your pros- 
pect feel that you are sincere in 
whatever you say. 

6. Be dependable. Even in 
small things, create an impression 
that your promise is to be depend- 
ed upon. 


Copy this form on a penny 
post card if more than one 
form is necessary. 








si 
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City 


State 





1 am submitting the following question or subject as worthy material for dis- 
cussion by this organization. 














REGISTER 
























General view of the New York Housewares Manufacturers Association, Inc., exhibit. 





New York Housewares Manufacturers 
Annual Exhibit at Atlantic City 


H.. for the sec- 


ond time in the gigantic Munic- 
ipal Auditorium of Atlantic City, 
N. J., July 13 to 18, 1941, the 
annual exhibit of the New York 
Housewares Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation broke all previous records. 
There were more than 3000 buyers 
registered and 400 manufacturers 
utilized 500 display booths. 

Despite a rather discouraging 
opening address by OPACS Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson on 
Monday morning it was an active 
buying show. There was a notable 
lack of strictly new merchandise 
due presumably to consideration 
of defense requirements and to 
the uncertainty over the continued 
availability of necessary raw mate- 
rials. 


Buyers, many of them repre- 


senting wholesale hardware firms, 
endeavored to cover their require- 
ments for six to eight months, in- 
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spired partly by the dark picture 
painted by Leon Henderson as to 
the likelihood of available mate- 
rial for many civilian needs. 

Mr. Henderson’s talk, which 
will be published practically in 
full in the next issue of HARDWARE 





Mayor Andrew Taggart, Jr., pre- 
sents “Key to the City of Atlantic 
City” to Wm. B. Flanagan, A. 
Kreamer Co., president, New York 


Housewares Mfrs. Ass’n,_ Inc. 





Ace, dated August 21, 1941 
caused quite a stir among both 
exhibitors and buyers. One group 
felt that his very frankness was a 
good thing for the American pub- 
lic as well as the business world. 
Others thought he was unduly pes- 
simistic. His talk was broadcast 
over the NBC national Blue Net- 
work and was widely quoted in 
newspapers. 

The government’s vast spend- 
ing program in the interests of 
national defense is bringing with 
it the menace of inflation, which 
checked, will 
our entire economic system, Mr. 
Henderson said, and that to fight 
inflation 


unless jeopardize 


price rises had to be 
stopped and the “government 
must stiffen its control over prices 
no matter how ‘ornery’ and _bel- 
ligerent the outcries become. We 
do not expect to become popular. 
We expect to be judged by our 


(Continued on page 89) 
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The King and Queen and their court 


at 


“The 


Mosque of Santa Sophia” 


at N.R.H.A. Bal Masque, New Orleans. 


N.R.H.A. Congress 


Meets in New Orleans 


\ ITH a _ record- 


breaking attendance of more 
than 800, including dealers, their 
ladies, manufacturers, wholesal- 
ers and guests, the 42nd annual 
Congress of the National Retail 
Hardware Association, studied 
and discussed jobber-dealer co- 
operation, chain store merchan- 
dising and the problems that will 
arise under the stress of war 
conditions. Held at the Hotel 
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“norev>'t. New Orleans, La., 
July 14-17, inclusive, the conven- 
tion protested government sub- 
sidized competition in a resolu- 
tion, sponsored by the Minnesota 
Petail Hardware Association. 
The text of this resolution ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 
Dealers, wholesalers, syndicate 
company officials, officials of 
other trade associations, an OPM 
representative and a writer on 
business subjects discussed a 
wide variety of subjects. Most of 


the speakers were either con- 
nected with the hardware trade 
or had been in the past. Dealer- 
jobber promotion plans were out- 
lined from two angles—through 
the dealer-owned jobbing house 
and by means of a program of- 
fered dealers by a stock corpora- 
tion wholesaler. The ever-chang- 
ing competitive picture and the 
fact that independent dealers in 
many fields are actually more 
efficient than some chain stores 
were among the angles covered. 
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There was emphasis on the fact 
that under the defense program 
we cannot live as we have in the 
past. Planned merchandising in 
hardware and other trades was 
well covered. Dealers were 
urged, by one speaker, to “take 
up their beds and walk” rather 
than expect legislative assistance 
in meeting competition. 


Installment Selling 


Appreciation was expressed as 
to the “importance of placing 
installment selling on a sounder, 
less inflationary basis through 
the shortening of installment 
terms and increasing down pay- 
ments.” Endorsement was given 
to the “principle of hardware 
simplification for the purpose of 
releasing materials and man- 
power for defense purposes and 
also to the end that inventories 
of retailers and wholesalers may 
be in a more liquid situation af- 
ter the present emergency has 
ended.” A _ resolution endorsed 
the action of the President of 
NRHA, “in appointing a com- 
mittee of hardware retailers to 
collaborate with committees rep- 
resenting manufacturers and 
wholesalers of hardware, where 
such meetings are held under the 
auspices of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management for the pur- 
pose of drafting practical sim- 
plification programs of action.” 

In other resolutions a study 
was authorized of the effects of 


Y hroies 42nd Annual Congress of the 
National Retail Hardware Associ- 
ation, held at Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, La., July 14-17, 1941, had rec- 
National Hardware 


ord attendance. 





the defense program on the hard- 
ware trade. Dealers were urged 
to buy U. S. Defense Bonds and 
Stamps and attention was called 
“to the fact that the ability of 
citizens to make such purchases 
must be derived largely through 
the curtailment of expenditures 
for other purposes.” The same 
resolution also urged that the 
“Government should set an ex- 
ample for its citizens in this re- 
spect by drastic curtailment of 
its own non-defense expendi- 
tures.” The resolutions commit- 
tee chairman was past president 
C. C. Carter, Carthage, Mo. 

The Officers Council, compris- 
ing officers of affiliated associa- 
tions, voted to resume the annual 
hardware trade promotion under 
its original name National Hard- 
ware Week, the dates to be April 
16-25, 1942. 


Ruff New President 


Thomas K. Ruff, Columbia, 
S. C., succeeds George W. Green, 
Long Beach, Calif., as president. 
A. E. Herrnstein, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, was elected vice-president. 
J. D. Reynolds, Carthage, Mo., 
is the new member of the board 
of directors. 

The entertainment program 
included a well rounded variety 
of features for visiting ladies, 
their families and for the dele- 
gates, with visits to points of in- 


terest in many parts of the new 


and older sections of the city. 













The Hardware Club of New Or- 
leans had charge of the enter- 
tainment features and was as- 
sisted by the ladies’ division 
known as The Hardware Club 
Boosters. Albert A. Kussmann, 
New Orleans, ably served as gen- 
eral chairman of the entertain- 
ment and other activities. Mrs. 
Kussmann headed the ladies’ 
program. In honor of Mrs. 
George W. Green, Long Beach, 
Cal., wife of the retiring presi- 
dent of NRHA the ladies held a 
reception in the University Room 
of the Hotel Roosevelt. 


The Roll Call 


A feature of the opening ses- 
sion Monday night was the color- 
ful roll call directed by Rivers 
Peterson, managing director, 
NRHA. Each delegation was in- 
troduced with a song connected 
with its state or section of the 
country. The Illinois delegates 
were led by a drum majorette, 
five men from Ohio had “gay 
nineties” costumes. W. C. Jud- 
con, Big Rapids, Mich., NRHA 
director, in an humorous address 
presented President and Mrs. 
George W. Green, Long Beach, 
Cal., with a silver service in be- 
half of the association. An in- 
formal ball concluded the eve- 
ning’s festivities. On Tuesday 
afternoon the entire party made 
a city wide bus tour, seeing local 
universities, part of the harbor, 
the unusual cemeteries and other 


Week, scheduled for April 16-25, 1942, 
under original name of this promotion. 
Government subsidized competition 
protested. Urged curtailment of un- 
necessary non-defense activities and 
hardware simplification program under 
OPM auspices. Business under war 
conditions, syndicate competition, job- 
ber-dealer merchandising programs 
discussed. Outstanding entertainment 
program delighted visitors from all 
parts of country. 




























Retiring Pres‘dent Green and Mrs. Green acknowledge 
the presentation of the silver service shown at the right. 


points of interest. Tuesday eve- 
ning a one-hour bus tour was 
made, by delegates and guests, 
followed by a supper dance at 
the Southern Yacht Club. A 
Vieux Carre tour, by bus to the 
Old Quarter, and thence on foot 
to various points of interest in 
the quarter and vicinity was 
conducted, with lecturers, on 
Wednesday afternoon. 
Wednesday evening a carnival 
ball in the tradition of the Mardi 
Gras was held at the Municipal 
Auditorium. A bal masque was 
presented by the New Orleans 
hardware men and their ladies, 
the theme being “The Mosque of 
Santa Sophia.” The colorful 
pageant was followed by dancing 
for the entire party. The Hard- 
ware Club of New Orleans and 
the Hardware Club Boosters sur- 
passed all previous features of 
its program, in this presenta- 
tion. The famed New Orleans 
Mardi Gras starts on Jan. 6 (or 


12th Night, as it is known) and 
concludes the night before Ash 
Wednesday. During the season 
numerous exclusive balls are held 
by society and other groups in 
the city. Excepting the date of 
presentation the bal masque fol- 
lowed as truly as possible the 
real traditions and conduct of a 
Mardi Gras ball. Its program 
followed tradition in that it did 
not reveal the identity of the 
King, a part well interpreted by 
Harold L. Lagarde, vice-general 
chairman of the entertainment 
committee of the club. The 
Queen was portrayed by Miss 
Roslyn Lukinovich, daughter of 
a member of the organization. 
On Thursday morning the ladies 
visited the American Sugar Re- 
finery for luncheon and a tour of 
the plant. 

On the pages immediately 
following are the major ad- 
dresses of the New Orleans 
Congress, practically in full. 





N.R.H.A. Resolution on Government 
Subsidized Competition 


Sponsored by the Minnesota Retail Hardware Association 


HEREAS, it appears that the 
Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion has sponsored, promoted and 
financed group merchandising and wir- 
ing plans in conjunction with Rural 
Electrification projects, particularly 
those known as “self help” projects, 
and that such subsidized group or pool 
plans are unfair and discriminatory, 
foster monopolistic tendencies and 
create disruption of legitimate orderly 
distribution and consumer service. 
THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, by the 
National Retail Hardware Association 
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in Annual Convention assembled that 
we register our objections to our duly 
elected Senators and Congressmen with 
reference to such practices sponsored or 
subsidized by the Rural Electrification 
Administration, which practices appear 
to threaten our business, destroy con-. 
sumer confidence in all retailers, set up 
discriminatory prices, prevent a free 
flow of trade and tend to destroy essen- 
tial services to the consumer which 
deprive him of the assurance of full 
value and dependable service, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, in support 








of our position we state the following 
reasons and effects, to wit: 

(1) Prior to 1940, the most success- 
ful of the REA cooperatives were pro- 
moted and brought into operation with- 
out the questionable subsidization of 
consumer pool purchase plans promoted 
on newer REA projects during 1940. 
Since public funds are involved, it is 
unfair to consumers and taxpayers at 
large that any privileges and benefits 
be made available to some REA groups 
and not to all taxpayers and citizens. 

(2) In the promotion of pool buying, 
which would be quite impossible with- 
out the subsidy of Federal Funds and 
impractical without government sup- 
port, agents or persons whose authority 
and supervision appear to be obscure, 
have made statements and inferences 
which are detrimental to retail dealers 
in general and to the established retail 
hardware and electrical trade in par- 
ticular; later this has been covered up 
by plans whereby pool purchases are 
routed through one or two retail deal- 
ers acting as brokers. This in turn 
creates a monopoly because other deal- 
ers offering greater choice and complete 
service cannot participate in the free 
flow of trade which would and does 
otherwise exist. 

(3) The excessive, continued and de- 
termined promotion by REA representa- 
tives of group wiring and pool purchas- 
ing of electrical appliances has tended 
to concentrate this business within a 
very limited number of outlets, virtually 
freezing the majority of local inde- 
pendent merchants out of any participa- 
tion and putting them on the spot. 

(4) If the REA group buying and 
selling plans are correct and proper, 
other governmental agencies should of- 
fer similar facilities on all consumer 
goods to all citizens without discrimina- 
tion. This would quickly wipe out all 
retail trade. Under the REA plans 
only certain favored consumers are 
presumably benefited, while certain 
classes of retail trade such as ours are 
definitely harassed and_ strangulated. 
We cannot believe it was the intention 
of our Legislators to create a Frank- 
enstein in their worthy desire to bring 
more of the comforts of civilization to 
more of our rural and other citizens. 

THEREFORE, BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that this association on behalf of its 
members and other retailers affected, 
appeal to our duly elected representa- 
tives and Senators in Congress to in- 
vestigate the trends and effects of the 
aforementioned activities of the Rural 
Electrification Administration; and if 
such activities are found inconsistent 
with general public welfare and policy, 
place such restraints as may be deemed 
proper on this and other agencies of 
the Federal government whose widening 
sphere of influence in business affairs 
is a cause for genuine concern among 
business men and self sustaining tax- 
payers who are being penalized and dis- 
criminated against. 
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The Ruff Hdwe., Co- 
lumbia, S. C., found- 
ed in 1900, originally 
served only the farm 
trade. Now, a depart- 
mentalized business 
operating a branch 
store, it features 
housewares and build- 
ing materials and its 
unique contract fence 
department handles 
practically all com- 
mercial fence jobs. 
The firm is one of 
the largest builders’ 
hardware distributors 
in that section. 


With Mrs. Ruff and their daughters, 
Nancy, age 13, and Judy, age 9. 


A graduate of The 
Citadel, Charleston, 
Mr. Ruff in his ca- 
reer has been presi- 
dent of the Carolinas 
Assn., the Kiwanis, 
the C. of C. He has 
served on the Red 
Cross and directed 
the Community Chest. 
Gardening is his hob- 
by, and his iris plant- 
ings, the largest in 
Columbia, have made 
him an authoritative 
speaker on the sub- 
ject. 
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Changed Competition 


By GEORGE W. GREEN 
Long Beach, Cal. 
President NRHA 


GEORGE W. GREEN 


A YEAR has passed 


since our last National Congress 
in New York City and now again 
for a week we gather to think, 
ponder and wonder. 

The entire world has _ been 
changing very rapidly. We have 
gone from a just “looking on 
basis” in this world’s confliction 
of ideas to one of an active par- 
ticipation. Our President has 
declared an unlimited “national 
emergency.” This is a definite 
challenge to each of us, individu- 
ally and to our entire craft. We 
have changed from a “business 
as usual” policy to one of pre- 
paredness above all. 

For a long time we have stood 
at the head of the nations of the 
world. To keep that place, we 
have allowed government to 
dominate everything. Govern- 
ment has regulated and regi- 
mented industry and business, 
and then it has given very little 
consideration to the problems 
facing industry and the impor- 
tant crafts. Yet, on the other 
hand, it expects our program and 
others to be one of “business and 
retailing and carrying on.” 

I am afraid our political econ- 
omists do not understand that if 
a retail business is to survive, 
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Tuesday Morning 


ETAIL hardware dealers are faced with con- 
stantly changing conditions today. Competi- 
tion is keener, maintenance of adequate stocks more 
difficult, and management problems more perplex- 
ing. Still, there are those who continue to strive for 
greater economies in hardware distribution, more 
competitive merchandise, and better selling meth- 
ods to help retailers meet changing competition. 


it must make its living, sustain 
its payrolls and carry on its buy- 
ing and selling—in other words, 
business “as usual”—in order 
that its services shall be render- 
ed and that it may perpetuate 
itself. I realize that business as 
usual is out of the question for 
the duration of the emergency, 
but hardware men who intend to 
stay in business—must carry on. 
Hardware men have survived all 
wars and national emergencies 
to date, and they certainly will 
survive this one. 


Constant Changes 


Today our retail hardware 
craft finds itself surrounded with 
changes. Not yearly, daily, or 
hourly changes, but changes that 
seem to occur every minute of 
the day. And it is these changes 
that we are here to study and 
analyze this week. 

Hardware retailers for many 
years lived in a Utopian at- 
mosphere. From early days un- 
til the World War, existence 
seemingly was so easy. Then, 
to make it still easier for retail 
hardware selling, and all types 
of retailing, we had a World 
War, prices skyrocketed, busi- 
ness boomed, the type and ex- 
tent of which we had never seen 
before. 

That was ideal, but it was also 


too good to last. Hardware 
stores became gold mines and 
then —a change —and what a 
change. Merchandise that cost 
$3.00 was sold for a dollar, be- 
cause that was all the customer 
was willing to pay. The hard- 
ware retailers, together with 
jobbers, insisted on still trying 
to get cost plus a profit. The 
boom days could not, and would 
not be forgotten. Change had 
come knocking at the door, but 
also opportunity was knocking. 
The more and louder oppor- 
tunity knocked, the deafer seem- 
ingly became hardware retailers. 

Then three or four sad years 
passed, and then again—change 
came knocking. Again, all of a 
sudden business was better. 
Customers were back willing to 
buy more and pay more for mer- 
chandise and they continued to 
pay more and buy more and 
more. Profitable times were 
again with us and continued un- 
til 1929, and then in the fall of 
that year—change, more change 
and a serious change. 

From the early 1920’s to 1929 
were planted seemingly the seeds 
of all the hardwaremen’s so- 
called general troubles of today, 
caused by ever changing changes, 
many of which most hardware 
retailers were so prone to adopt 
themselves. 
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During that period the stock 
market went up and up—and 
with it banks, financial groups, 
syndicates, and even the public 
financed business after business. 
Multiple stores were started and 
the public invested more and 
more. This great change brought 
about the existence of chain 
stores. They had no inventories 
to liquidate. They had no losses 
to write off. They had no stock 
and experiences of privation to 
look back upon. They started 
fresh and new—a truly psycho- 
logical period in the history of 
our country for them. 

In the early 30’s we had the 
panic which seemingly was a 
godsend to the multiple store 
movement, but anything but a 
godsend to independent hard- 
ware retailers. Great changes 
were forced upon our industry 
and changes that our industry 
was fighting so hard against ab- 
sorbing. 


“Volumitis” 


Jobbers and manufacturers 
had learned from the last World 
War until 1929, or a period of 
about 15 years, all about a new 
idea called “volumitis.” For the 
volume bug had hit our industry 
after 1929 when the independent 
retailer as a whole, was no long- 
er in a position to place with the 
jobbers that great volume of 
orders and business that was ex- 
pected and the jobbers saw their 
volumes and profits. slipping. 
Right there many of them threw 
caution to the winds, and then 
started that cruel, vicious prac- 
tice of selling first the larger 
corporations and then everyone 
who wanted to buy hardware at 
wholesale. 

Soon the word went around 
the grapevine. ‘Why buy at re- 
tail? Only saps pay retail.” 
“Let’s buy it at wholesale.” 

In this period of serious 
change many of our larger re- 
tailers were eliminated, and al- 
together too many of our jobbers 
became overgrown retailers with 
retailer overheads. During this 
period jobbers sold any sort of 
store outlet and today we have 
hardware sold in most every 
store—up and down our streets 
of America. 

Thus, our retail hardware in- 
dustry came into the 1930’s with 
many of our present so-called 
problems, all born within ten 
short years, and very few of 
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which had been solved or even 
partially solved. 

Just for a minute—-let’s look 
at them. 1. Trade diversion— 
jobber unfairness; 2. Buying at 
wholesale; 3. Multiple store com- 
petition; 4. Social Security; 6&. 
Extra taxes; 6. Our merchan- 
dising has been costing us too 
much; 7. Our system of distribu- 
tion is too expensive; 8. Lack of 
enough modern stores, good ad- 
vertising policy, and ability to 
merchandise our stocks more 
scientifically. 

Then in the 1940’s we are 
adding: (1) Government agen- 
cies to control and bridle prices 
and apparently an effort to re- 
duce selling prices to the con- 
sumer. (2) A growing effort on 
the part of organized labor to 
organize our stores. (3) Short- 
age of raw material supply. (4) 
Government priority orders. (5) 
Increasing taxes. (6) Lack of 
merchandise to sell. (7) Our 
jobbers being carried away with 
the new business of today, due to 
the defense program. I am 
afraid they have forgotten that 
some day they will again need 
our hardware retailers for out- 
lets for their merchandise—when 
defense is no longer an an emer- 
gency. (8) Added to all this the 
general confusion apparent 
everywhere—the jittery upset 
nerves of consumers—workers 
and industry. 

I wonder if we are prepared 
for the changes that may occur. 
I wonder if we are prepared for 
the changes that have already 
taken place in the distribution 
of hardware. I wonder if we are 
adequately prepared to meet the 
scientific and planned competi- 
tion of today with which we are 
surrounded. 

Maybe so—maybe not. I think 
that most of our industry is not 
willing to meet its problems. 


The Independents 


In spite of all that others have 
said, and I have added, about 
mass distribution and compcti- 
tion— remember a goodly p2r- 
centage of the retail business in 
this country is still being done 
by the independent store. There 
is still a place for the independ- 
ent in spite of the fact that 
many of our potential customers 
show preferences for the chain 
store, the department store, or 
the mail order way. The inde- 
pendent can do it if he only 


1 — Tennessce delerates — Hugh C. Koss, 
Jackson, ,ast-president, NRHA, and C. 
Grey Elkins, McMinnville. 2—George G. 
Hoy, HARDWARE AGE. 3—J. Dryden 
Reynolds, Carthage, Mo., new member 
NRHA board cf directors. 4—Carolinas 
delegates—Mrs. Washburn and Max Was:- 
burn, Shelby, N. C. 5—Kenneth A. Heale, 
HARDWARE AGE. 

















wants to sincerely enough—and 
then make up his mind that he 
will do it. 

Do what—be competitive, an 
eleven-letter word, each letter a 
definite challenge, but I do not 
mean competitive in price alone, 
but competitive in modernization 
of stores. 

Competitive by taking the 
guess work out of your stores— 
and the operation of same. 

Competitive in service, at 
which we could and should excel. 

Competitive in displays of our 
merchandise. 

Competitive in advertising and 
publicity. 

Competitive for a larger share 
of the consumer’s dollar, which 
has been weaned away from us 
by brighter lights, and greater 
display. 

And last, competitive with all 
comers in anything or every- 
thing. 

Meet changes with changes— 
no matter how fast changes come, 
we must always be one jump 
ahead. 


A Different Picture 


I believe I see a different pic- 
ture just coming up faintly—a 
picture where some jobbers are 
definitely declaring by their ac- 
tions a policy of selling direct to 
everyone and anyone, claiming 
that if they do not, others will. 
They seemingly are more inter- 
ested in their “other” customers 
than in any hardware retailer. 
However, they continue to ask 
and ever demand that hardware 
retailers be loyal and buy only 
from them. I like to “kid” myself 
to think of it as a picture of 
short sightedness—not being in- 
formed. It’s definitely a. picture 
of mistrust. 

Just next, I see a far different 
and far larger picture——a picture 
in which a jobber places his deal- 
ers above all—a picture that 
shows study, thinking, good 
judgment, and a knowledge of 
the future. The jobber has an 
ideal dealer setup—one in which 
he takes over the entire buying 
problem for his dealer. This per- 
mits dealers to own their mer- 
chandise as cheaply as any com- 
petitor. 

Then that jobber gives to those 
dealers all the necessary helps 
that they in turn so need. This 
leaves the dealer free to give all 
his time to selling and the mer- 
chandising of his store. 
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This picture flashes on and off. 
I have trouble in seeing clearly 
just what it does picture. It 
does not seem to be stable and it 
is painted in such faint colors, 
for so little has apparently been 
accomplished. Seemingly the 
artist is at a loss. At very in- 
frequent intervals some lone job- 
ber gives it a more vivid color- 
ing as a new understanding is 
born. This picture shows growth. 
It is an idealistic picture—yes, 
but not so fantastic. 

Over here I see a picture of 
jobbers pooling their buying. 
Buying together at volume costs. 
They are offering dealer helps. 
They are merely trying to edu- 
cate the dealers to be merchants. 
It’s a picture of privately owned 
brands, put up and secured by 
the group. Its success depends 
upon the degree of cooperation 
each is willing to give the other. 
It can definitely be the means of 
very much lowered overhead. 

Over there, I see a picture of 
a dealer-owned jobbing house 
where dealers are in conference 
or convention or sitting around 
the table mutually helping one 
another, discussing each other’s 
problems and pitfalls and of how 
to overcome each—a picture la- 
beled cooperation, painted by 
working together. 

Over here still another pic- 
ture—a picture of a _ buying 
group—dealers pooling their or- 
ders for volume and prices, to be 
placed either directly with a 
manufacturing company or for 
a small brokerage, with a job- 
ber. I see in this picture re- 
duced and lowered overheads. I 
see merchandise ,owned at a 
price of permitting hardware 
retailers to meet all competition. 
It’s definitely a dealer attempt 
to cut the cost of distribution 
from manufacturer to consumer. 
It appears also in the picture 
that many manufacturers are 
taking an interest. This picture 
can only be called “an optimistic 
future.” 

Over here I see a new picture 
of our State and National Retail 
Hardware Associations coordi- 


nating and schooling its mem- 
bership as never before. In it 
I see the upraised hands of 
many thousands of hardware re- 
tailers, asking aid in their di- 
lemmas and in their search for 
modern and profitable means, 
and for the manner in which 
they can conduct their stores 
and their business. 

It shows them ready and will- 
ing to study their business and 
problems as never before. A 
willingness to gain a knowledge 
of true merchandising—a pic- 
ture I like to call “scientific 
study” and painted by that 
greatest of all artists—Courage. 


Great Possibilities 


Six pictures—but in all but 
one I see similarity—lots of it. 
I see great possibilities. I see 
reason for renewed hopes and 
courage and plenty of determi- 
nation to accept. For each is a 
picture of the future growth of 
the Independent Retail Hard- 
ware Store—all are pictures of 
hope, happiness and success, of 
confidence, of the lack of fear 
and earnestness of purpose—a 
deliberate working with others 
similarly affected. 

Every man is marching arm 
in arm, face forward, chin up, 
definitely toward a positive 
known objective. Each of these 
pictures is practically an insur- 
ance policy, guaranteeing the 
future of those hardware retail- 
ers who will accept the changes 
as they come, then meet those 
changes and challenges. 

I wonder, will our industry 
accept—will you individually ac- 
cept? Which picture will you 
join to insure your future? 

For you are the very leaders 
of Independent Hardware Re- 
tailing and on your very shoul- 
ders as such lies the future of 
our industry. 

You are the ones who must 
decide whether you will do any- 
thing about it or just leave it 
alone. In your hands and in your 
hands alone rests the very fu- 
ture of Independent Hardware 
Retailing. 


>» 
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1—St. Peter Street in the heart of the old French Quarter. 2—Pirates’ Alley in the French 
Quarter received its name from the famous pirate Jean Lafitte. 3—Oklahoma delezates— 
C. E. Weber, Tahlequah; Mrs. Weber, Mrs. Nelson, and Chas. F. Nelson, Oklahoma City. 
4—T. T. Rudolph, Arkadelphia, Ark. 5—Louisiana delegates—C. M. Biggs, Shreveport; 
J. S. Jackson, Denham Springs; Sidney J. Sandoz, Opelousas; and Francis J. Voorhies, 
New Iberia. 6—Luther R. Stein, Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co.; Mrs. Young; Mrs. Stein; 
and Chester Young, Fairview, Okla., NRHA director. 7—Lloyd Collister and E. L. Wyatt, 
The Sherwin-Williams Co. 8—NRHA Director Louis L. Hill, Postville, Ia.; C. C. Carter, 
Carthage, Mo., and H. P. Aikman, Cazenovia, N. Y., both past-presidents of NRHA. 9— 
J. J. Callahan and R. F. Rothrock, Remington Arms Co., Inc. 10—Metairie Cemetery is 
one of New Orlean’s unique burial grounds. 11—Beautiful palm trees line many of the 


streets in the residential sections. 
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DONALD M. NELSON 


EF. a long time we 


Americans have been saying that 
we are going to make an “all 
out” defense effort. I think to- 
day would be a guod time for us 
to examine that expression and 
see just what it is going to mean 
to us. We can start out simply 
enough. If we make an “all out” 
defense effort, obviously we de- 
vote to defense every bit of ener- 
gy that the greatest conceivable 
effort can require. 

A tremendous amount of the 
energy formerly devoted to 
peacetime pursuits is going into 
new channels. We can’t eat our 
cake and have it too. We can’t 
go on having business as usual 
when engaged in a program de- 
manding the use of a large part 
of the money, equipment and 
man-power business formerly 
required. Until the defense pro- 
gram is brought to a successful 
end, we cannot expect to live 
normal lives. : 

You are as familiar as I am 
with the movements of the arm- 
ies on the checkerboard of war 
during the last year. You have 
seen one country after another 
crumple and fall under the blows 
of Hitler’s steel fist. 

The combats of armies and 
air fleets and navies are, in a 
very real sense, simply the sur- 
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U% TIL the defense program is brought to a suc- 
cessful end, we cannot expect to live normal 
lives. This is awar of machinery. Simplification pro- 
gram offers method to meet shortages without get- 
ting a corresponding reduction in available goods. 


face reflections of a less spec- 
tacular but more important com- 
bat that goes on unceasingly 
beneath the surface. In this me- 
chanized age, no army is any 
stronger than the productive 
system it rests upon. What has 
made Hitler’s armies so terrible 
is the fact that the Nazis 
adapted their productive system 
to war long before the armies 
ever went into action. They did 
such a thorough, complete job 
of putting their national econ- 
omy on a war basis that when 
the war began the democracies 
were completely outclassed. 


War of Machinery 


This is a war of machinery— 
not merely of mechanized arm- 
ies but of mechanisms behind the 
fighting lines, turning out the 
infinite variety and prodigious 
quantity of goods needed to make 
a modern army efficient. And in 
that war of machinery Hitler 
got an enormous head start. He 
did more than get a head start, 
as a matter of fact. One by one, 
he came into possession of the 
great workshops of Europe. Call 
the roll of the captive countries 
which are now under Nazi dom- 
inion. You will find that, with a 
few exceptions, you have called 
the roll of Europe’s great manu- 
facturing and productive cen- 


ters. In any calculation of Ger- 
many’s war strength you must 
add those other European work- 
shops to the ones which Hitler 
possessed when the war started. 

It is extremely important for 
all of us to realize why our de- 
fense effort has got to be “all 
out.” We have got to produce 
an unceasing flood of war goods 
that will more than make up the 
difference between’ Britain’s 
present war production and that 
of Germany, all her allies, and 
all her captives. No country on 
earth but our own could even 
attempt such a gigantic program. 
We can do it if we will. We have 
the skill, resources, wealth and 
man-power to do it. We shall 
have nothing to spare when we 
do it. We can do it only if we 
devote every resource to the job. 

You can see why we cannot 
have business as usual as long 
as this defense program lasts. 
And it is comparatively easy to 
see how business is going to be 
not as usual, once you examine 
the demands this program is 
making on our economic ma- 
chinery. We have already seen 
the war is basically a struggle 
between productive systems. A 
productive system depends on 
raw materials, machinery and 
workers. We have an abundance 
of all three for all ordinary 
peace-time purposes. But we do 
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Under War Conditions 


not have enough of any of the 
three for our ordinary peace- 
time requirements plus the re- 
quirements of the defense pro- 
gram. So it is perfectly obvious 
that ordinary commercial pro- 
duction is going to be cut. 
Where are those cuts going to 
start, and where are they apt to 
be deepest? Most of the goods 
which the hardware retailer car- 
ries on his shelves are made of 
metal. It is precisely in the gen- 
eral field of metals that the pinch 
is most severe. Understand that 
where any metal is concerned, 


1—Missouri delegates, left to right: Don Mell, Farmington; G. O. Busch, Union; 
Louis; J. W. Giesler, St. Louis. 2—Iowa delegates, left to right: Mrs. Rodgers; F. R. Rodgers, Ames; Mrs. Jacobson; P. R. Jacobson, 


Mason City, and William A. Broquist, Des Moines. 
Bryan; Herman Taylor, Lufkin; Mrs. Toudouze; Lillian Toudouze; M s 


defense needs are met tirst and 
civilian demand has to be satis- 
fied with what is left. Now a 
nation facing shortages of met- 
als and power can do one of two 
things. One of them is to take 
it and like it—or try to like it. 
The Nazis did that some time 
before the war, when they calm- 
ly warned their people that since 
they could not have both guns 
and butter they would have to 
get along without butter. We 
are going to be obliged to get 
along without many luxuries and 
conveniences. Patriotic Ameri- 


cans will, of course, do that 
cheerfully when and as_ they 
have ito. 

But there is no sense in mak- 
ing our sacrifices any weightier 
than the facts oblige us to make 
them; and it happens to be true 
that there is a great deal which 
we can do to keep these -various 
shortages from inflicting any 
real hardship on us. You can 
play a highly important part in 
the united effort which American 
business must make in order to 
keep this chain of shortages 
from either hampering our de- 





H. C. Mell, Farmington; Mrs. Mell; L. C. Kreh, St. 


3—Texas delegates, left to right: Charles Toudouze, San Antonio; J. D. Martin, Jr., 
Mart'n; Carl Monk, Nacogdoches; Mrs. Herman Taylor, and A. C. 


Toudouze, San Antonio. 4—PASHA delegates, left to right: James McCullough, Kittaning, Pa.; George R. Par’, Wayne, Pa.; Walter T. 
Massey, Dover, Del.; Mrs. Kelso; L. S. Kelso, Pittsburzh, Pa.; and R. A. Robinson, Philadelphia, Pa. 5—Wisconsin delegates, left to 
right: Joseph H. Kitz, Oshkosh; W. E. Fitzgerald, South Milwaukee; Derwin Follett, Coloma; and H. A. Lewis, Stevens, Point. 6—TIIlinois 
delegates, left to right: Fred Swannell, Kankakee; Harry A. Dornbos, Wilmette; and William Swanson, Peoria. 
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fense effort or deranging our 
civilian economy. 

Iron and steel are needed bad- 
ly. If the hardware industry 
takes a lot of iron and steel and 
uses it to make goods which stay 
on the shelves, it is tying up a 
vital defense material unneces- 
sarily. It is absolutely essential 
that the industry make the best 
possible use of that share of this 
material which is alloted to it; 
and it is perfectly obvious that 
it is not using that material 
wisely if it devotes a large part 
of it simply to the unnecessary 
multiplication of varieties of the 
different articles which it offers 
the public. 

Yet unwise use of the material 
itself is not the only loss involved 
in the fabrication of varieties 
which are seldom called for by 
the buying public. The process 
of manufacture is complicated. 
Workers, machines and factory 
space are used unnecessarily. A 
whole sequence of productive 
abilities, both mechanical and 
human, is kept engaged on non- 
essential work—and that at a 
time when every ounce of energy 
is vitally needed. 


Representation 


I expect that the simplification 
program will be handled along 
these lines: 

Each industry affected will be 
represented by an industry com- 
mittee. Take the hardware in- 
dustry as a sample: the commit- 
tee will be composed of repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and consumers. It will 
be selected by the government 
from nominations made by in- 
dustry. It will convene in Wash- 
ington, where the whole program 
of simplification will be discussed 
with experts from the Bureau of 
Standards and defense officials. 
The industry representatives will 





President-elect Thomas K. Ruff, Columbia, 
S. C., standing on the left, receives official 
gavel from George W. Green, Long Beach, 
Calif., the retiring president of the 
N.R.H.A. 


be asked to suggest ways and 
means of simplification. Deci- 
sions will be made by the Gov- 
ernment, of course, but only 
after full discussion with indus- 
try’s duly selected representa- 
tives. 

Your own_ representatives— 
representatives of the retail 
field—undoubtedly will sit on the 
committee. Their presence on 
the committee will offer to you 
a fine opportunity to be of ser- 
vice. As retailers, you know the 
lines which lie on your shelves 
or in your stock rooms, month 
after month, taking up space, ty- 
ing up capital and material and 
representing a drain on your re- 
sources rather than a live com- 
mercial asset. You will be able 
to suggest innumerable items on 
which great savings can be made. 

When a program has finally 
been agreed upon and adopted, 
you will feel the benefits. You 
will have an increased turnover 
of your stocks. You will be deal- 
ing more largely in staple lines, 
easy to buy and easy to sell. You 
will be able to concentrate your 
sales effort on fewer lines. You 
will have less capital invested in 
new stocks and repair parts, and 
you will be able to get along with 





1 and 3—Birdseye view of New Orleans. 


2—A. Herrmann, Glendale, N. Y. 4—NRHA 





directors—Earl Dean, York, Neb.; Theodore Suennen, Hudson, Wis., and W. C. Judson, 
Big Rapids, Mich. 5—Arkansas delegates—left to right: Laurence Hurley, Warren; George 
L. Turner, Warren; E. E. Mitchell, Morrillton, and George M. Roys, Russellville. 6—A. P. 
McKeithen, Clarksville, Ark. 7—Hardware Club Boosters’ of New Orleans reception for 
Mrs. George W. Green, Long Beach, Calif., wife of retiring president of NRHA; left to 
right, seated: Mrs. Pearl Lawson; Mrs. C. Favalora; Mrs. Leonard Eyster; Mrs. Lucille 
Dupuy; Mrs. Albert A. Kussmann; Mrs. Marietta Boyle; Mrs. W. Carrere and Mrs. Ellen 
Kelley; standing: Mrs. Emily Taylor, Mrs. Lucille Mansfield, Mrs. Thelma Lagarde, Mrs. 
Rachael Rivet, Mrs. Reva Aime, Mrs. Frank Rothaug, Mrs. Hazel Toledano, Mrs. Genevieve 
Fiegenschue, Miss Roslyn Lukinovich, Mrs. Henry Rivet, Mrs. Esther Poncet, Mrs. Naomi 
Blank, Mrs. Louis Morales, Mrs. William Schully and Mrs. Hilda Grosz. 8—Kentucky 
delegates—left to right: Veach C. Redd, Cynthiana, member NRHA Advisory Board; Mrs. 
S. W. Johnston; J. M. Stone, Louisville; Mrs. Betty Boggess; William Engel, Hazard; 
Mrs. Stone; W. T. Curtis, Burtsville; Mrs. Curtis, and Dr. Kelley Stone, New Orleans, La. 
9—N. H. Kiley, Syracuse, N. Y. 10—Florida delegates—left to right: W. I. Stinson, W. I. 
Stinson, Jr., and O. S. Gatlin, all of De Funiak Springs. 11—View of Royal St. in the 
French Quarter, New Orleans. 12—J. S. Shaddock, Camden, Ark. 13—St. Louis Cathedral, 
facing Jackson Square, was visited by many of the delegates, who took the Vieux Carre 
tour on Wednesday afternoon. 
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less storage space and decreased 
overhead. 

Nor will these gains be made 
at the expense of the consumer. 
It is not proposed to bring about 
conditions of standardization 
and reductions that will impose 
real hardship on the man who is 
buying hardware. It is perfectly 
possible, for instance, to discon- 
tinue the stocking of odd sizes 
and shapes of many items with- 
out making it impossible for the 
man who needs those particular 
sizes or shapes to get them. In 
many cases, they can be made up 
to order at the factory. In that 
way any genuine need for the 
discontinued sizes or shapes can 
be met without imposing on the 
industry the necessity for carry- 
ing quantities of the item in 
stock. By drastically reducing 
sizes, styles and shapes of vari- 
ous items it should in many cases 
be possible to avoid a reduction 
in the over-all quantity which is 
offered to the public. Remem- 
ber, we are in for some severe 
shortages of material. Simplifi- 
cation offers a method of meet- 
ing those shortages without get- 
ting a corresponding reduction 
in available goods. We are going 
to have to cut our coat to fit our 
cloth, of course. I do not think 
that the public will complain if 
it is asked to give up a few frills 
in the interest of national de- 
fense. 


Simplification 


All in all, I believe that a 
broad program of simplification, 
extending to every’ industry 
where substantial savings in ma- 
terial and in productive capac- 
ity can be made and need to be 
made, will be of incalculable 
benefit both to the defense pro- 
gram and to the national econ- 
omy. With your cooperation it 
will be possible to carry out 
such a program in traditional, 
democratic American manner. 

You are all familiar with what 
has been done to business and 
industry in Nazi Germany. There 
the businessman is the servant 
of the state. He may retain his 
offices and have supervision over 
his own books and files. But in 
all essentials he has long since 
ceased to be a free individual, 
and every important detail of 
his business is carried out ac- 
cording to the dictates of the 
state rather than according to 


(Continued on page 83) 











What Hardware Retailers 


Experience in Meeting 


By J. FRANK GRIMES 
Chicago, IIl., 
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of America 


Tuesday Morning 


NDEPENDENT retailers in many fields are ac- 
tually more efficient than multiple stores but no- 
body in the world knows it. To get these facts over 
to the public dealers should use an aggressive mer- 
chandising program and practice the science of com- 
petitive pricing and proper proportion just as com- 


petition does. 


A CAREFUL tabu- 


lation of the opinions of consum- 
ers, leaders of agriculture, labor 
leaders, consumers’ organiza- 
tions, educational leaders, and 
even those in public life, dis- 
closes that the general belief is 
that the multiple chain system 
has some definite advantages 
which enable them to sell cheap- 
er to the public. 

Even a careful tabulation of 
the beliefs and fears of indepen- 
dent retailers and wholesalers 
themselves reveals that they, too, 
believe that these multiple chain 
systems sell cheaper than they 
do. They have admitted defeat 
and, in many cases, are seeking 
to justify higher prices and less 
attractive trading facilities for 
the consumer on the ground that 
they render a higher degree of 
service, by extending credit- 
making deliveries—and many 
other services, which they be- 
lieve the consumer wants. 

Suppose through a careful 
tabulation of facts it were dis- 
covered that the multiple chain 
system has no advantage over 
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the independent in costs of 
operation. 

Suppose a study of the facts 
would reveal that the multiple 
chain system cannot buy cheaper 
quality for quality—than an in- 
dependent wholesaler who has a 
reasonable buying power, be- 
cause of the volume, of business 
he does with independent retail- 
ers. 


Strange As It Seems 


Strange as it may seem to 
some it is evident that the large 
multiple store systems sell those 
articles where the public can 
make comparisons at prices 
cheaper than many independent 
retailers dare sell them. 

Strange as it may seem it is 
evident that the large operator 
holds the sales of these competi- 
tive items to a point where they 
only represent a small propor- 
tion of the total sales of the 
system. 

Strange as it may seem these 
systems can, through clever ad- 
vertising, through marvelous 
displays, sell a preponderance of 
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items, many under their own 
brands, at markups sufficiently 
high to offset the competitive 
items which they may sell at 
about, or even below cost, and 
still emerge with an average 
markup as high, or higher, than 
the majority of independent re- 
tailers! 

Would it not be well, then, for 
the leading retail organizations 
in each field to actually get at 
the facts, tabulate them in such 
form that the independent re- 
tailers can understand and pre- 
sent these facts to the retailers 
of this country, so that they may 
know what is going on? 

Suppose the retailers of this 
country were suddenly to dis- 
cover that their big competitor 
whom they fear so much was no 
more efficient than they are. 

Suppose they were to discover 
that they, too, could sell the well- 
known standard brands and 
other large volume articles as 
cheaply as their big competitor, 
provided they smartly and wisely 
(as their competitors do) fea- 
ture, display, and sell a prepon- 
derance of those items where 
the markup is sufficiently high 
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Can Learn From Our 


Syndicate Competition 


to offset the low markup on 
highly competitive items. 

In the food business where 
multiple store competition has 
been quite “hot,” the figures for 
1940 indicated that the total 
sales of three national corporate 
chains—11 large sectional cor- 
porate chains and local and semi- 
sectional chains, with a total of 
40,124 stores did a business of 
something over $3,000,000,000— 
while all of the independents, 
numbering somewhere between 
400,000 and 500,000 stores—did 
a business of over $8,000,000,- 
000. 

Several years ago, certain 
groups of organized independent 
retailers and wholesalers made 
the discovery that the average, 
reasonably efficient retail grocer 
could operate his store just as 
efficiently and at as low a cost 
as his toughest competitor. A 
study of the real figures, dis- 
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closed that many of these multi- 
ple store units were actually en- 
joying a gross markup as high, 
or higher, than reasonably ef- 
ficient independent retailers. 
With these facts in hand— 
an awakening occurred. Studies 
were made of the methods where- 
by consumers—leaders of vari- 
ous industries—and even public 
officials, were persuaded into 
believing that the large multiple 
units were making possible great 
savings to the consumers! 


Where They Trade 


Of course—this study led into 
an analysis of the very practical 
things involved in retailing. It 
was found that the public, the 
average consumer, the average 
woman, being up-to-date in her 
own thinking and aware of mod- 
ern development showed a dis- 
tinct preference for trading in 
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stores where large masses of 
goods were displayed, where the 
atmosphere in the store was de- 
lightful to trade in, and where 
prices on those items where the 
consumer could make compari- 
sons between the prices in other 
stores, were always lower than 
anywhere else! 

The analysis further disclosed 
that it was not so necessary to 
pile up and display those well- 
known brands and articles where 
the markup was being held down 
low because the consumer al- 
ready knew all about such ar- 
ticles! 

The opportunity, therefore, 
was present to display, feature, 
and constantly call to the atten- 
tion of the consumer, other ar- 
ticles (some in competition with 
well-known brands), often under 
brands which the system itself 
owned. These items’ usually 
yielded a very satisfactory mark- 
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Chart showing the results of competitive pricing, and application of proper proportion in four grocery stores, as used in 
J. 
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up, and in the aggregate, com- 
pletely offset the low margin on 
those items where the markup 
was being held down low so as 
to produce prices which would 
appeal to the consumers and 
cause them to believe that every- 
thing in such a store was being 
sold on a narrow margin. 

At this point, may I make a 
statement which perhaps many 
will take issue with. J firmly 
believe the independent retailers 
of this country are far more ef- 
ficient than their biggest com- 
petitors. J firmly believe that 
if these retailers will introduce 
the smart price tactics of their 
big competitors and will wisely 
and quite definitely see to it that 
they sell a preponderance of the 
more profitable items, they will 
be able to bring back into their 
stores the overwhelming prepon- 
derance of the business of con- 
sumers! 

Would it not be well for the 
leaders of independent business, 
in all lines, to get at the facts? 


Study the Figures 


It might be well to study very 
carefully the figures of some of 
these multiple units. Some, for 
instance, which are in direct 
competition with independent re- 
tail hardware dealers, surpris- 
ingly show a gross markup 
higher than that of an average 
group of reasonably efficient in- 
dependent hardware dealers! 

It is obvious that there must 
come into the thinking of inde- 
pendent retailers and wholesal- 
ers, a knowledge of just what 
the independent merchant has 
to contend with, and what he ac- 
tually is capable of. 

Thinking along this line will 
cause retailers and wholesalers 
to see clearly that it is possible 
for the independent to match 
the prices of the multiple opera- 
tor—provided the independent 
understands “The Science of 
Competitive Pricing and Proper 
Proportion.” 

To illustrate what is meant by 
proper proportion, an example of 
the situation in the grocery field 
may be of help. A study of the 
markup of a number of chain 
supermarket stores in a certain 
area where four new super stores 
had been opened, disclosed that 
the merchandise carried in the 
stores was grouped into five divi- 
sions—based upon the percent- 
age of markup, or gross profit 
figured on the selling prices. 
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In group A—were found those 
items where the markup was 
over 25 per cent, averaging 32 
per cent. In group B—were 
items which showed a gross mar- 
gin of 18 to 25 per cent, averag- 
ing 22 per cent. In group C— 
were items that ranged from 13 
to 18 per cent, averaging 15 per 
cent. In group D—were items 
that ranged from 8 to 13 per 
cent, averaging 10 per cent. In 
group E — were items that 
ranged from no gross profit, to 9 
per cent, averaging 6 per cent. 

A small number of indepen- 
dent retailers in such area find- 
ing themselves confronted with 
this very severe competition 
were persuaded to change the 
prices in their stores to meet 
those of this serious competition. 

The results of the operations 
of these stores, under this pric- 
ing system, were most startling. 
Dealing with each $100 of sales, 
and with the articles in all four 
stores priced identically, one 
store made a gross profit of 
$11.85 on each $100 of business, 
another store made $14.00 gross 
profit, another store made $17.45, 
and another one $21.25. 

At the end of the six months 
period after applying the science 
of proper proportion in addition 
to competitive pricing, the store 
whose gross profit was $11.85 
per $100 in sales had increased 
to $17.45, the store with $14.00 
gross profit increased this to 
$20.50; the store with a gross 
profit of $17.45 now had $21.00, 
and the store with $21.25 gross 
profit for each $100 in salés now 
enjoyed $22.50 gross profit. All 
four of them also enjoyed a large 
increase in.sales. (See chart 
Page 41) 


Not in Proportion 


Naturally, their expense did 
not rise in proportion to their 
sales increases, so that their ex- 
pense percentage declined very 
materially, and gross _ profits 
rose, once the stores began to 
make proper displays, and ac- 
tually began to practice proper 
proportion in their general ad- 


vertising, merchandising, dis- 


playing, and selling. 

It has now been proven in a 
sufficient number of cases that 
an independent who will price 
everything in his store competi- 
tively, so that a customer can 
never truthfully say, “I can buy 


this cheaper across the street,” 
and will display merchandise 
and sell in the proper propor- 
tions, need not have the slightest 
fear of any competition that has 
yet appeared. 

He must—as stated above— 
have the right kind of store— 
with the right atmosphere. But 
this is all possible, regardless of 
the size of the store. 

I come, now, to a very impor- 
tant phase of this whole subject. 
A great majority of independent 
merchants are so occupied with 
the operation of their stores, 
that they do not seem to have 
the time, and in many cases are 
not disposed to study modern 
methods and inform themselves, 
so that they can actually put 
these modern methods into op- 
eration. 


Experts in Charge 


At the headquarters of a mul- 
tiple unit will be found depart- 
ments composed of experts who 
study every phase of store opera- 
tion. They study the peculiar 
idiosyncrasies of the average 
consumer mind. They study 
markets and seasons until they 
become adept at sensing just 
what will appeal to the consumer. 

The retail stores of such a 
multiple unit are then advised— 
and in many cases instructed on 
just what to do—and often a 
definite course of action is laid 
before the store managers. 

Thus, each individual store 
manager is furnished with the 
plans, tools, and equipment to 
keep his particular store up-to- 
date and on its toes. 

The independent retailer needs 
exactly such leadership today! 
Whether it can come through an 
association is something the as- 
sociation executives must an- 
swer. 

It is clearly evident, however, 
that a certain portion of this 
leadership should emanate from 
the wholesale house. And it may 
be found upon careful investiga- 
tion, that the solution of many 
of the problems facing the re- 
tailer will be found right back 
in the wholesale house! 

I know it is easy to criticize, 
I know that it is easy to take 
offense, even at well-meant criti- 
cism, but sometimes it is neces- 
sary to state frankly what is in 
one’s mind. 

I believe that there must be 
a very definite lowering of the 
percentage of expenses in the 
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wholesale houses of America. 
When we find a wholesale indus- 
try, like yours where the cost of 
doing business percentage ranges 
from 11.90 per cent to as high as 
34.50 per cent and we realize 
that this cost of doing business 
plus some margin of net profit 
must be added to the cost of the 
merchandise the wholesaler buys 
(the resultant figure being the 
amount that is charged to the 
retailer) then we see quickly 
that it is possible for a burden 
to be laid upon the independent 
retailer, so great, that he may 
have difficulty adjusting himself 
to competitive conditions. 

I blame the retailers for much 
of this high cost in the wholesale 
houses. If one would note the 
number of small orders that each 
wholesale house is compelled to 
handle, wholesale salesmen call- 
ing on a great number of retail- 
ers, shipping departments han- 
dling a multiplicity of small or- 
ders, and small deliveries, one 
can quickly see why these whole- 
sale costs are at such an inef- 
ficiently high level. 

I believe that there has to be 
brought about a relationship be- 







Scenes in the Municipal Auditorium, dur- 
ing the internationally famous Carnival 
Ball, following presentation of the tableau, 
“The Mosque of Santa Sophia,” by mem- 
bers of The Hardware Club of New Orleans 
and their wives and daughters. Presented 
on Wednesday evening the tableau and 
Mardi Gras ball followed as closely as 
practical one of the traditional balls held 
during the city’s annual Mardi Gras sea- 
son. The upper photo shows the King, 
Harold Lagarde, and his Queen. Miss Ros- 
lyn Lukinovich, both of New Orleans, 
watching costumed and masked members 
of the cast dancing with ladies of the con- 
vention. Their thrones are in front of a 
scene showing part of the famed Mosque of 
Santa Sophia. The other picture shows 
delegates and visitors witnessing the “call 
out” dances following the tableau. 
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tween the wholesaler and re- 
tailer, whereby the retailer will 
give practically all of his busi- 
ness to one source of supply. 
I believe that salesmen, instead 
of devoting their time to getting 
a little order out of each retailer, 
will be able to get a much larger 
total monthly volume of busi- 
ness out of a few retailers who 
are cooperating. 

The wholesale house compen- 
sating the retailer for all of his 
business should accept the re- 
sponsibility for keeping that re- 
tailer informed of new develop- 
ments, bring to him new ideas 
of merchandising, aid him in the 
re-arrangement of his store, and 
do all of those things that the 
headquarters of a multiple store 
unit does for its stores! 


Wholesalers’ Duty 


The duty of wholesalers has 
always been, and is today more 
than ever, to see that their re- 
tail customers are preserved if 
they expect to have retail cus- 
tomers to sell to in the future! 
They must stop the old-fash- 
ioned, stereotyped, perfunctory 
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method of selling based upon the 
viewpoints of the wholesaler 
alone. 

The wholesaler must now be- 
come definitely retail-minded, 
and the wholesale function 
should be designed to efficiently 
serve the retailer. The net profit 
of the wholesaler—under such 
conditions—will naturally be 
satisfactory in dollars and prob- 
ably more than the wholesaler 
has earned for many years! 

To push aside their peculiarly 
personal points of view, and that 
false independence which prop- 
erly interpreted means depen- 
dence, for real independence 
comes through cooperation. 

Fear needs to be driven out 
of the minds of many retailers. 
They must be assured that they 
are competent and capable of 
meeting competition success- 
fully, and, once they understand 
this, that sorely needed confi- 
dence will be restored and the 
independents of this country 
will again prove their worth in 
their respective communities and 
justify the consumers’ trading 
in their stores. 


At the 
Bal Masque 
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Meeting the Challenge 
of Change 


By JOSEPH M. KENNEDY 
Sales Manager, 
Bigelow & Dowse Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH M. KENNEDY 


T 
HE very stability 


of our industry is exemplified by 
the continued popularity and ac- 
ceptance of practically all the 
better known makes of hardware 
and tools made by concerns 
among the first group of early 
American industries. It was the 
very acceptance of these essen- 
tial lines which encouraged chain 
and mail order houses to feature 
hardware and to make their 
competition impressive during a 
later period. 

Previous to 1860, hardware 
merchandise was sold in general 
stores, but shortly after the Civil 
War, stores started that special- 
ized in hardware. In those days, 
and for many years to follow, 
consumers sought the source of 
supply. Today, a_ successful 
merchant must constantly seek 
new ideas and put forth greater 
effort to build store traffic to 
maintain his sales volume. Mer- 
chandising, as we know it today, 
was not even thought of in those 
days. 

Shortly after the turn of the 
century, the mail order business, 
starting with Sears, began to 
expand its lines, including many 
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| gid ww must change display and advertis- 
ing methods, with the help of wholesalers’ 


plans. 
act cooperatively 


items of hardware. The success 
of these companies was great, 
came quickly and grew to a point 
where the menacing threats of 
mail order competition became 
the bug-a-boo of both wholesaler 
and retailer. Catalog selling, 
which admittedly reduced selling 
costs, seemed to threaten the ex- 
tinction of the wholesale and 
retail hardware distributors. 
Many manufacturers aided this 
mail order growth’ by producing 
private brand merchandise at 
decidedly lower prices. The simi- 
larity of these goods to manu- 
facturer’s own branded goods, 
intensified the competitive prob- 
lem. 


The Plan’s Origin 


Mail order buyers began to 
dictate specifications to manu- 
facturers with reference to 
materials, finishes, packing, etc. 
These changes, plus large volume 
buying, provided some economies 
which were reflected in consumer 
prices. This all developed to the 
point where mail order buyers 
originated the plan which we 
now know as buying backward. 

While the mail order houses 
were making this progress and 
constantly adding more items of 


Wholesaler and retailer must think and 
in order 


to attain success. 


hardware, various other chain 
store groups started to open up 
stores featuring low priced hard- 
ware. These stores developed at 
a surprising rate. Their stock 
consisted largely of an assort- 
ment of goods priced at 5-10-25 
cents and later up to $1.00. As 
these chains grew they were 
remarkably successful in adding 
merchandise within this price 
range which greatly affected the 
hardware business. At first 
much of the hardware featured 
was’ sub-standard or _ second 
grade. Many items were cer- 
tainly worth no more than the 
prices at which they were of- 
fered. 

During all this time, whole- 
salers and retailers smugly con- 
tented themselves with the belief 
that there probably was a place 
for the chain and mail order 
stores, for the sale of the 
cheaper goods at lower prices; 
but that anyone desiring better 
grade goods would have to go to 
hardware stores. Suddenly, we 
realized that good roads, fast 
automobiles, radios and other 
modern developments were forc- 
ing the mail order houses into 
the chain store business. And 
the battle for the consumer’s 
dollar became fast and furious. 
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OFFICERS 
of the 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASS’N 
Elected at New Orleans, La., July 17, 1941 


President 
Thomas K. Ruff, Columbia, S. C. 


Vice-President 
A. E. Herrnstein, Chillicothe, Ohio 


Managing Director 
Rivers Peterson, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Directors 


D. E. Billman, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Earl Dean, York, Neb. 
Louis L. Hill, Postville, Iowa 
W. C. Judson, Big Rapids, Mich. 
Harry D. Kaiser, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. D. Reynolds, Carthage, Mo. 
Theodore Suennen, Hudson, Wis. 
Chester Young, Fairview, Okla. 


Advisory Board 


Horace P. Aikman, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
George W. Green, Long Beach, Cal. 
Veach C. Redd, Cynthiana, Ky. 
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1—Kentucky delegates tell their story, at the roll call, with 
barrel shaped signs. J. M. Stone, Louisville, is the man at the 
“mike”. 2—Delegates visit historic Jackson Square during the 
Vieux Carre tour on Wednesday afternoon. 3—Iowa dele- 
gates, at the opening session, sing of the “tall corn” for which, 
their state is noted. 4—Rivers Peterson, Indianapolis, Ind., 
managing director, NRHA. 5—New England association dele- 
fetes parading at the roll call. 6—Albert A. Kussmann, presi- 
dent, The Hardware Club of New Orleans, tells about the 
entertainment program. 7—Miss Judy Ruff, daughter of 
Thomas K. Ruff, Columbia, S. C., president elect of NRHA, 
singing for the Carolinas delegates introduction Monday night. 
8—Mrs. Sellman and H. C. Sellman, Greenville, Ohio, pianist 
and song leader for the convention. 9—Miss Elaine Yontz, 
Chrisman, IIl., leading the Illinois delegates at the roll call. 
10—Delegates boarding buses for tour of the city on Tuesday. 
11—Five singing men from Ohio, costumed for the roll call— 
H. C. Sellman, Greenville, convention song leader; Fred Car- 
penter, Logan; Joseph Kohstall, Cincinnati; Carl Graeff, Day- 
ton, and G. V. Britton, Akron. 12—At the convention regis- 
tration desk in the Hotel Roosevelt. 























We were all faced with competi- 
tion more keen than anything in 
the past. 

The old catalog house business 
came primarily from farm areas. 
The new mail order stores served 
not only the farm areas, but also 
the towns and even our largest 
cities. Thousands of our con- 
sumer friends flocked to these 
stores and purchased their 
major wants in our line. We all 
realized that the competition of 
the past was nothing compared 
to what was coming if some- 
thing was not done in the in- 
terest of the wholesaler-retailer 
set-up. 

Things were changing rapidly 
and we were now getting compe- 
tition not only on price goods 
but also on the best quality 
under both house brands and 
national brands. It was also 
realized that some mail order 
brands were being popularized 
and supported to a point where 
they enjoyed an acceptance as 
favorable as that of many of our 
best manufacturers. 


The Early Thirties 


This brings us up to the early 
thirties. Little or nothing had 
been done by either the manu- 
facturers, wholesalers or re- 
tailers, to combat this competi- 
tion. There were in existence 
in 1930, three wholesalers, to 
the best of my knowledge, who 
were operating merchandising 
plans in the interest of their 
dealers. One of the best minds 
in our industry was traveling 
from coast to coast, talking at 
many conventions, traveling en- 
tirely at his own expense, urging 
and pleading for retailers and 
wholesalers to cooperate more 
closely and to work out a mer- 
chandising plan. He agreed to 
assist any who would try. For 
the most part his most inter- 
esting and purely unselfish talk 
fell on deaf ears. It was to be 
years later before the seeds he 
planted would be developed 
into wholesalers’ merchandising 
plans. I pay tribute at this time 
to E. B. Gallaher, Clover Mfg. 
Co. and Clover Service for the 
effort which he put forth in your 
interest and for the help which 
he gave us. 

A few manufacturers made it 
possible for wholesalers to put 
their dealers in a position to 
meet some of this competition. 
A notable example was the de- 
velopment of the Worth tool 
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Ohio delegates, left to right: Carl Koehler, 


Cincinnati; W. Bonifield, Zanesville; 
Robert Guyton, E. Liverpool; and A. E. 
Herrnstein, Chilicothe, NRHA _ vice-presi- 
dent elect. 


idea under the direction of M. J. 
Lacey, the Peck, Stow & Wilcox 
Co., in 1933. 

When Mr. Lacey presented 
and sold the Worth tool idea to 
my firm, I was on a trip. On 
my return, I was advised that 
an order totaling $15,000 had 
been placed for this line of tools, 
which included 150 assortments 
which must be sold to retailers 
at $90.00 each. I was advised 
that unless they purchased an 
assortment or deal, we had to 
agree with the manufacturer 
not to sell dealers any of these 
tools. However, after buying the 
deal the retailer was privileged 
to purchase any quantity of any 
item he saw fit. 

Our inventory on small hand 
tools, consisting mostly of dupli- 
cate, but higher priced goods 
was around $50,000. These goods 
were not selling and had not been 
sold in any quantity for three 
years. Scores of retailers told 
us that there was no tool busi- 
ness and we believed it. Me- 
chanics were not working, deal- 
ers felt that they had more tools 
than was required and the fact 
that we must sell a dealer $90.00 
or nothing—did not help the 
situation much from the stand- 
point of a sales department. 


Well, we went to work. We knew 
we had one thing—a fairly com- 
plete line which could be sold 





competitively against any store. 
This was something the dealer 
did not have in the past. 

Up to this time we assumed 
that the bulk of the tool busi- 
ness was with mechanics. We 
were to quickly learn differently. 
Once we succeeded in getting an 
order for a deal, these tools 
started selling freely and reor- 
ders came quickly. Other manu- 
facturers came out with addi- 
tional tools which were also 
competitively priced. The hard- 
ware store, after several years 
of inaction, found it was in the 
tool business and doing better 
than ever before. 

If retailers, because of a 
change in methods, could quickly 
regain the spot they had lost to 
competition on tools, what could 
they do on other lines by chang- 
ing their methods? We decided 
to find out. We interested vari- 
ous executives who had experi- 
ence in this kind of merchandise 
work in other fields. Each 
stated that advertising was a 
vital part of the program, but 
that selling methods must also 
change in most retail stores. 


They Asked Too Much 


The reputation that retail 
hardware stores had, at least in 
our part of the country, was 
that they sold good merchandise 
but that they asked too much for 
it. The hardware man in many 
towns confined his advertising 
to church programs and high 
school papers. We decided that 
we would get out an advertising 
program in the interest of our 
customers, listing about 50 
items. Twelve or so would be 
hot or low priced to help build 
traffic. Other items would be 
seasonable. Still others, would 
be items of hardware. The ap- 
peal would be mostly to women, 


(Continued on page 98) 





Ohio delegates—left to right:A. J. Gunsett, Van Wert; Carl Graeff, Dayton; Fred Carpen- 
ter, Logan; S. S. Carpenter, Logan; G. V. Britton, Akron, and J. C. Blaser, Cleveland. 
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The Technique 
of Traffic Building 


By H. H. TORBET 


President and Treasurer, 


Jones Hardware Co. 


Lima, Ohio 


Wednesday Morning 


ROVIDE customers with an incentive to come 
to your store if you would build store trafic. 
Weekly specials, the right type of merchandise, 
good displays and good promotion are important in 
building and maintaining a satisfactory store traffic 


so vital in retailing today. 


in public has not 


insisted and does not now insist 
that any retail merchant remain 
in business or open up a new 
business. We must therefore, 
enter the field and secure as 
much of the consumer’s dollar 
as our abilities and industry 
permit. 

I shall endeavor to explain 
how store traffic has been built 
and maintained in the two 
stores we operate by laying the 
facts and figures before you so 
that you may judge for yourself 
the effectiveness of our methods. 
We operate one store which has 
been a2 hardware store since 
1869. So far this year it has 
averaged over 545 customers 
daily. The other store, opened 
nine months ago in a new loca- 
tion at another city, has aver- 
aged since its opening over 100 
customers per day. The two 
stores are operated on the same 
basic principles and to our sur- 
prise the new store is enjoying 
equally the same ratio of custom- 
ers to sales volume as the old 
store. In other words, the num- 
ber of customers determines the 
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volume of business in similar 
stores. 

In 1929, when I assumed con- 
trol of the old store, it was in- 
solvent and operating at a tre- 
mendous loss. It was a typical 
1900 hardware store with a 
sign, “If it’s hardware, we have 
it.” The stock was complete with 
everything that had ever been 
asked for. The turnover was one 
time per year. It was on the 
jobbers’ or semi-jobbers’ list of 
some manufacturer of every line 
of hardware. It kept one man 
busy keeping the prices up to 
date in an immense catalog file 
which was cross indexed. There 
were 700 creditors for amounts 
from 50 cents to $10,000. The lo- 
cation was virtually 100 per 
cent, but the clientele was con- 
tractors, factories, political bod- 
ies and a few of the unsus- 
pecting public who walked in. 
All but the public received spe- 
cial rebates and discounts. The 
store was trying to do a jobbing 
and retail business at the same 
time. They had failed to do so 
profitably and as a result were 
ready to be junked. Customers 
were mostly men. 

I had observed that Wool- 
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worth, Penney, Kresge and the 
mail order houses were not serv- 
ing two masters, but had been 
very successful in serving only 
the common consuming public. 
They were retailers, not retail 
and wholesalers, but retailers. If 
this business was to be saved 
and continue to operate profit- 
ably, profitable customers were 
needed and needed badly. It was 
known then as it is known now, 
that women spend more of the 
family income than men. With 
that in mind, a determined ef- 
fort was made to increase the 
number of these women custom- 
ers as well as to increase the de- 
sirable, everyday customer who 
is not looking for special favors, 
but for merchandise at the right 
price. 

As our windows were the only 
means of attracting the thou- 
sands of people that passed 
the store daily, we immediately 
remodeled them, imitating in 
their trimming as near as we 
could the methods of our suc- 
cessful competitors in the 5 and 
10-cent stores. We remodeled 
the interior of the store, we 
cleaned it up, we dusted it out 
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and junked a_ tremendous 
amount of hardware. 

We added toys and candy for 
Christmas, making December 
the banner month of our year. 
This entailed the entire removal 
of the center of our main floor, 
taking the counters and displays 
upstairs and replacing them 
with toys and gifts. This was a 
tremendous amount of work, but 
it paid well in dividends because 
we developed our December busi- 
ness far beyond our original 
hopes. 

We used 3000 beautifully col- 
ored catalogs, hired a Santa 
Claus and advertised that on 
our Christmas opening day, 
Santa Claus himself would pre- 
sent to every child, accompanied 
by an elder, the beautiful cata- 
log. A half page ad announced 
our toy opening and this gift 
feature, by the way, is the only 
thing we give away. 


Big Attendance 


It was necessary to have po- 
licemen control the crowds that 
attended. As near as we were 
able to estimate between 7000 
and 8000 people visited our store 
on that day alone. Needless to 
say, everything was displayed 
and priced, and the store beauti- 
fully decorated in a true Christ- 
mas spirit. Having a personal 
Santa Claus, was in itself a fea- 
ture which had great traffic 
building qualities. This crowd 
taxed our capacity, for our store 
is only 23 ft. wide and 125 ft. 
long on the main floor. 

We change our store with the 
seasons and as public demand 
requires. Our windows are 
changed at least once a week 
and sometimes oftener. We place 
merchandise that is _ colorful, 
that is used, that the people 
want, where they can see that 
we have it. Everything is priced 
in plain figures. Displays are at- 
tractive and as neat as in any 
of our chain competitors. We 
are sales minded, and not buy- 
ing minded. We want to sell 
anything the public wants. 

We moved the houseware sec- 
tion to our basement. Since this 
change, we have added stock un- 
til we can now supply the aver- 
age customer with almost every- 
thing she needs in housewares 
and hardware. We pioneered un- 
painted furniture in our base- 
ment, we pioneered gliders and 
lawn chairs. Both lines have 
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been discontinued now because 
everybody else is in it but we 
have added lines to take their 
place. We also added bed lamps, 
boudoir lamps, lamp shades, pot- 
tery of all kinds and a complete 
glassware department. We try 
always to have the new designs 
and colors. Women like new 
items, we have found. At times, 
we are compelled to forego the 
purchase of new merchandise 
until we can dispose of dead or 
dying stocks. 

Each week we have some spe- 
cial to attract customers. These 
are usually advertised in the lo- 
cal newspaper. In these specials, 
95 per cent of which appeal to 
women, we have found that 
items selling above 29 cents sell 
in much smaller quantity than 
do items selling at 19 cents, 9 
cents and even as low as 3 cents. 
Since we are interested prima- 
rily in building traffic with these 
items the prices of such goods 
are usually in the lower brackets. 

Specials are always displayed 
in the windows and show cards 

“are used to inform the customer 
of the special. These items are 
located in the store so customers 
will have to pass as much regu- 
lar merchandise as is possible. 
We do not make it easy for the 
customer to find this merchan- 
dise. 


Seeds Added 


In season, we added a seed de- 
partment, placing it at the rear 
of our store. Today, during 
April, May and June, when the 
demand for seeds is at its peak, 
we have not less than two and 
sometimes three girls busy 
weighing out seeds in bulk. In 
this department we have all 
kinds of insecticides and fertil- 
izers all for the small users, not 
for the commercial growers. 

At the same time we added 
plants and have successfully sold 
plants for years. This depart- 
ment keeps two to three girls 
busy during the season, but 
when the season begins to drag, 
we fold up, close it out and to- 
day in our plant department, we 
have a complete line of wheel 
goods, such as velocipedes, wag- 
ons and scooters which have 
been found sell remarkably well 
during the summer months. 

We increased our sale of gar- 
den tools, rakes, hoes and shov- 
els by using the open display 
right inside our front door. 


With the new colorful handles 
and designs, this merchandise is 
attractive and catches the eye of 
every customer in and out of the 
store. Not all of our stock is 
shown here, only colorful items 
that are in demand at the time. 
This is another example where 
changing locations of items 
helps to attract and maintain 
our traffic. 

Sale bills are used six times a 
year. We distribute 15,000 in 
our trading area. We have 
everything that is shown 
thereon. When the bills are dis- 
tributed, we prepare for an im- 
mediate increase of store traffic 
of from 200 to 300 per cent. 


A New Store 


A year ago we started a new 
store in another town in a new 
location rated at 85 per cent. We 
started from scratch having to 
buy everything new. Nobody 
asked us to open a hardware 
store there. The community was 
healthy without us. Would we 
have any customers when we 
opened? Our need was for store 
traffic not for one day but for 
every day. To get it and hold it 
was the question. 

We installed a modern 1940 
porcelain front with display 
windows as attractive as the 
store engineers could design 
them. The fixtures were 1940 
models all in a room 18 ft. by 
150, no basement. The first 100 
ft. was used for sales and dis- 
play purposes. The last 50 for 
storage and service items. 

On the left hand side as you 
enter is an open space for the 
display of seasonal items such 
as wheel goods. Next along that 
wall comes a plate glass cutlery 
and clock case designed so that 
the clocks and cutlery are glori- 
fied, yet protected. The next sec- 
tion is for gifts and the balance 
is aluminum, glass, tinware, all 
items of houseware. On the cen- 
ter tables we display electrical 
goods and lamps and other items 
in season. 

On the right hand as you en- 
ter is an open space for the dis- 
play of larger units, folding lawn 
chairs, lawn mowers and door 
chimes mounted on a_ panel 
board connected so that they 
chime beautifully when you show 
them. Then follows sporting 
goods, guns and bicycle supplies. 
Tools, builders’ hardware and 
plumbing accessories are along 
this wall. 
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In the rear we have paint 
with the counter in front, then 
pipe fittings, steel goods, nails, 
bolts, screen wire cloth and 
other service items. Every item, 
including the screws and bolts 
is sampled on a display board so 
that the customer can see all the 
sizes in stock. 

Our stock was carefully se- 
lected and purchased from our 
accustomed source of supply, 
which happens to be one jobber. 
We opened up on Sept. 14, 1940, 
using a page ad in the local 
newspaper to announce our open- 
ing, a picture of the store, its 
location and 14 opening specials 
to attract customers. The open- 
ing was a tremendous success 
with more than 780 visiting the 
store. The items used were real 
values, and recognized as such 
by the public. 

Since that time we have of- 
fered an attractive, desirable 
special to the public each week, 
with the result that our store 
traffic has averaged 100 custom- 
ers per day. We hope that by 
the continual following of this 
plan, to increase that store traf- 
fic and thus increase our total 
volume of sales, which is in di- 
rect ratio to the number of cus- 
tomers we have. 

When I first took over the 
bankrupt business I astonished 
the old employees by discontinu- 
ing the hundreds of direct 
sources of supply and insisting 
that our requirements should 
primarily be supplied by one 
jobber, thus throwing the re- 
sponsibility on one jobber to 
supply salable merchandise and 
provide weekly specials as well 
as sale bills. We were relieved 

(Continued on page 107) 


1—Ohio ladies, left to right: Mrs. H. F. 
Stotzer, Archbold; Mrs. John B. Conklin, 
Columbus; Mrs. G. V. Britton, Akron, and 
Mrs. M. O. Gregory, Granville. 2—Caro- 
linas Association delegates—Mrs. Duvall, 
Jr., and H. P. Duvall, Jr., Cheraw, 8. C. 
3—Connecticut delegates—Joseph L. Pal- 
mer, Wallingford, and Charles F. Freeman, 
Branford. 4—D. E. Billman, Minneapolis, 
Minn., N.R.H.A. director, and Mrs. Bill- 
man. 5—PASHA delegates—W. Glenn 
Pearce and Harry D. Kaiser, N.R.H.A. di- 
rector, both of. Philadelphia. 6—Paul M. 
Mulliken, St. Louis, Mo., executive secre- 
tary, National Retail Farm Equipment 
Ass’n, and Mrs. Mulliken. 7—C. B. Crets, 
Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co., and 
S. H. Atkinson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 8—Illi- 
nois delegates—Mrs. Giessing and H. W. 
Giessing, East St. Louis, Ill. 9—Miss 
Lelah Horning and L. L. Oakes, both of 
Tru-Test Marketing & Merchandising Corp. 
10—Southern California delegates, left to 
right—seated: Mrs. Guilfoyle and Mrs. 
Wells; standing: J. V. Guilfoyle, Los An- 
geles, and George L. Wells, Arlington. 11— 
Georgia delegates—W. W. Howell, Way- 
cross, and J. B. Seckinger, Glenville. 
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4) 
ODAY, most of us 


have our minds so filled with the 
fear, folly and futility of war 
that we may find it rather diffi- 
cult to concentrate on the “Facts, 
Fancies and Fallacies” of so 
idealistic a subject as “Jobber- 
Dealer Merchandising Pro- 
grams.” Throughout history, in- 
dependent business men have 
been inclined to adopt the phi- 
losophy of “East, drink and be 
merry today for tomorrow you 
may die” or to accept the admon- 
ition from the Sermon on the 
Mount, “Take, therefore, no 
thought of the morrow for the 
morrow shall take thought of 
the things for itself. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

Today, business is good. Our 
artificial inflation, induced by 
the tremendous expenditures of 
the National Defense Program, 
is resulting in improved business 
conditions in practically every 
section of the country. Cash 
farm income alone will exceed 
last year’s record by nearly 
$1,000,000,000. Department of 
Commerce reports show that 
hardware retailers are enjoying 
a sales increase of 22 per cent 
for the first five months of this 
year as compared with 1940. 
Last year, according to the 
NRHA survey, hardware retail- 
ers earned 3.29 per cent on sales 
of 7.14 per cent on invested capi- 
tal. All factors point to even 
greater profits for 1941. Some 
forecasters are predicting 
smooth sailing through all of 
1942, although no one knows how 
long this present war may last. 
Tomorrow it may be a different 
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Facts, Fancies 


in Jobber-Dealer 


By PAUL M. MULLIKEN 


Executive Secretary, 


National Retail Farm Equipment Ass’n 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Wednesday Morning 


story —and that is neither a 
fancy nor a fallacy. But what 
about some facts? 

Two jobber-dealer merchandis- 
ing plans were presented to the 
1935 convention of this associa- 
tion. Both were designed to per- 
petuate the jobber-dealer system 
of distribution in hardware. One 
was suggested as a basis for in- 
dividual operation by the large 
national wholesaler while the 
other necessitated the coopera- 
tive action of several smaller 
wholesalers whose combined vol- 
ume would permit the carrying 
out of such a venture. 

Your 1941 convention is again 
seeking to impress upon this in- 
dustry the importance of coordi- 
nated cooperative effort in meet- 
ing the ever-changing conditions 
confronting its distributors. 
Your program committee has 
asked for a recital of the experi- 
ences of one who spent nearly 
five years in building a jobber- 
dealer merchandising program. 
With full appreciation of the 
limitations of time and pro- 
priety, I shall try to present some 
“Facts, Fancies and Fallacies” 
which should be the most inter- 
esting and helpful. 


Greatest Fallacy 


The greatest fallacy existing 
in business today is the idea that 
one can engage in a cooperative 
effort without having full and 
explicit confidence in both the 
venture itself and toward the 
other contracting parties. Prob- 
ably not very many hardware 


wholesalers will want to mani- 
fest any faith in a program 
which would involve radical 
changes from long established 
successful policies. Neither is it 
likely that there are at present 
very many retailers who have 
sufficient confidence in jobbers 
generally to accept their retailing 
recommendations and programs, 
based as they must be, upon 
swivel ehair observations and 
study. Too many dealers know 
that the majority of jobbers have 
little, if any, knowledge of the 
competition of merchandise, 
prices and methods that they are 
up against. Then, too, retailers 
have explicit confidence in their 
own ability to buy goods, to make 
sales and to perform all the other 
required retailing operations 
without the help of an outside 
agency. Hardware retailers are 
99 44/100 per cent pure indi- 
vidualists. 

It is much easier to talk about 
“teamwork” between jobbers and 
dealers than it is to put it into 
practice. 

It is an outstanding fact that 
a definite knowledge of prevail- 
ing competitive prices and prac- 
tices, plus an unwavering de- 
termination to match them, con- 
stitutes one of the basic princi- 
ples of a successful jobber-dealer 
merchandising program. 

The methods to be used in 
acquiring this knowledge may 
vary, but unquestionably, the 
most effective and certainly the 
least expensive plan is to follow 
the practice of department stores 
and syndicates. They “shop” 
their competition regularly and 
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J CBBER-DEALER merchandising programs un- 
questionably offer the best method for meeting 
changed competitive conditions. The mutual bene- 
fits which will result fully justify the sacrifices and 
the contributions that will have to be made by both 
the wholesaler and the retailer. 


religiously. They employ trained 
professional shoppers who go 
into the retail units of competing 
companies and actually purchase 
merchandise. This seems to be 
the only way they can be assured 
of obtaining dependable facts. 


Merchandising Division 


Obviously, it would be a fallacy 
for individual retailers to at- 
tempt to shop their competition 
to any appreciable extent, al- 
though it might be necessary in 
isolated cases or under unusual 
circumstances. The most plausi- 
ble plan requires the jobber to 
perform this task but it would 
be the height of folly to delegate 
this responsibility solely to the 
buying department. It is just 
human nature for anyone to seek 
to justify his own actions and to 
refrain from admitting any in- 
efficiencies. The creation of a 
separate “merchandising divi- 
sion” in a jobber’s organization 
is recommended as the best 
method of solving the problem 
of who should find the facts. 
Since I have had some experience 
in the operation of such a depart- 
ment, I should like to relate 
briefly some of the things that 
do happen. 

Within a 250-mile radius of 
St. Louis are to be found retail 
units of 12 variety chains and 
two large mail-order houses. For 
almost five years we shopped 
these stores continuously. We 
reported our findings to the 
buyers, supporting our state- 
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ments with the actual merchan- 
dise. The members of the buying 
department were not any too 
elated over some of the disclo- 
sures. For a time some of the 
buyers actually resented this in- 
trusion into their sacred domain 
but eventually, most of them 
recognized that it made their 
work much easier and that it 
greatly simplified their responsi- 
bilities. 

To illustrate, one day the paint 
brush buyer reported that the 
manufacturer who made our line 
would be in on a certain date to 
write up our spring order. The 
buyer requested that we have up- 
to-the-minute facts on every com- 
petitive item in the line. When 
the manufacturer’s representa- 
tive arrived, he was confronted 
with a display of the offerings 
of every syndicate operating in 
our area. In a comparatively 
short time, he had agreed to 
match every retail value with 
adequate margins for both the 
wholesaler and the retailers. The 
buyer’s work began when he 
started selecting the few addi- 
tional numbers needed to round 
out the line. I am sure that you 
know that a jobber has to have 
a long line for you retailers to 
select from or you would fancy 
that he did not have any mer- 
chandise at all. 

For many years, the mass dis- 
tributors were offering a lawn 
hose packed by definite time 
guarantees. While it was never 
learned whether the guarantees 
originated with the manufac- 
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turer or the distributor, one 
wholesaler was able to secure 
concessions that enabled his 
dealers to sell two year, five year 
and ten year qualities backed by 
guarantees of equal consumer 
appeal and value. 

It would be a fallacy for me to 
cause you to believe that it is 
possible to meet every retail 
value offered. The studies we 
made covered more than 8000 
items. Without appreciable sac- 
rifice of either wholesale or re- 
tail margins, most of the values 
offered to the consumer by the 
mass distributors were matched. 
It is no more possible for inde- 
pendent retailers to match all of 
the prices quoted in the mail or- 
der catalogs than it is for the 
retail stores of the mail order 
houses to meet their own catalog 
competition. The costs incurred 
in operating a retail unit can- 
not be ignored. 


A Problem 


When a jobber has determined 
the prevailing prices on a line 
of merchandise and through his 
buying department has _suc- 
ceeded in matching these con- 
sumer values, he hag only at- 
tained a portion of the desired 
goal. The successful completion 
of the effort rests upon the re- 
tail dealer offering the merchan- 
dise to the consumer at the cor- 
rect retail price. This constitutes 
one of the biggest problems of 
all. It is not always possible to 
stamp a retail price upon the 
item. Fluctuating markets make 
such a plan impractical for both 
wholesalers and retailers. 

Retailers themselves do not 
have any intimate knowledge of 
prevailing prices so the respon- 
sibility of transmitting this in- 
formation to the dealers falls 
upon the jobber. Several plans 
have been tried. The one com- 
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Albert A. Knaar--~- 2—Mrs. George W. Green, Mrs. Thomas K. Ruff, Mrs. Rivers Peterson, Mrs. D. E. Billman, Mrs. Earl Dean and 


Mrs. A. E. Herrnstein. 


monly employed in syndicate or- 
ganizations is the use of a check- 
ing list. Some wholesalers have 
experimented with checking lists 
and invariably they have found 
that the indifference of you re- 
tailers retard and prevent its 
most successful use. Unless mer- 
chandise is  re-marked after 
notices of price changes have 
been received and market 
changes are followed both up 
and down, most of the advan- 
tages of the retail checking list 
are nullified. Under present con- 
ditions, the merchandising costs 
are advancing almost daily. The 
retail units that are using such 
a list are finding it possible to 
build the reserves that will be 
needed to carry them through 
the trying times that seem to be 
inevitable. 

Another plan for supplying 
the retailer with the needed 
price information is_ possible 
through the publishing of a job- 
ber’s catalog containing “going” 
retail prices on all of the items 
shown. This plan permits the 
dealer to know just what the 
highly competitive items are, the 
correct retail price on each and 
the approximate percentage of 
margin that may be realized if 
the dealer is to meet his com- 
petition. 

It is a fact that any so-called 
plan which provides only for the 
purchasing of merchandise at 
lower costs can be, at best, only 
partially successful. Herein lies 
the great fallacy of the many 
and varied groun-buying or- 
ganizations. Admittedly, these 
groups, if well managed, will 
frequently find it possible to buy 
merchandise at prices lower 
than those normally quoted by 
jobbers. But unless dealers are 
supplied with the merchandising 
assistance necessary to move the 
stocks from their shelves into 
the hands of the consumers, the 
lower prices alone will only 
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temporarily solve the problem. 
Matching the ‘competition of 
price and then ignoring the com- 
petition of methods does not pro- 
vide a panacea for the ills of. the 
trade. 

There cannot be much argu- 
ment against the axiom, “Goods 
well bought are half sold,” but 
neither should it be said that 
they are more than half sold. 
That’s a fancy that has become 
an obsession with a lot of hard- 
ware dealers. Today consumers 
enjoy the privilege of buying 
hardware and housewares from 
many sources. Various factors 
combine to influence their pur- 
chasing. While price is unques- 
tionably important, nevertheless 
it is a fact that all other things 
being equal, the public patron- 
izes those establishments which 
cater to their conveniences and 
comfort through maintaining 
modern stores, attractively ar- 
ranged, with tempting displays 
of plainly priced goods. 


He Is Obligated 


The jobber who develops a 
“merchandising program” for 
his preferred dealers is obligated 
to provide them with the ideas 
and materials necessary to do a 
real selling job. Either indepen- 
dently or in cooperation with the 
Association, he must supply 
store arrangement service. 

Unfortunately, it will be 
necessary in too many instances 
to “sell” dealers on the necessity 
of modernization. For over a 
quarter of a century, the NRHA 
and the trade press have been 
proclaiming the essential impor- 
tance of modern stores but still 
the number of old-fashioned, 
disorderly and uninviting estab- 
lishments far outnumber the 
kind that the consumer prefers 
to trade in. It should not be 
necessary for a jobber to have 
to employ special salesmen to in- 


duce dealers to modernize—but 
it is. Special deferred payment 
terms make it possible for the 
new equipment to practically pay 
for itself and yet thousands of 
dealers are trying to do business 
in the old stand, complaining all 
the while about the terrible com- 
petition of the chains and cuss- 
ing the jobber for not doing 
something about it. 

Wholesalers spend sizeable 
sums in promoting sales to re- 
tailers and too little developing 
sales plans for retailers. Price 
cards, window cards, posters, 
store banners, card holders and 
display backgrounds should be 
developed by the jobber and 
made available to the retailer on 
a cost basis that he can afford. 

The big problem confronting 
the jobber is not the mechanics 
of organizing for the job but the 
forever present and perplexing 
question of how many dealers 
will use the material. 

We used to figure that the cost 
of the first copy of a four-page 
newspaper size circular in two 
colors to come off the press was 
between $1,200 and $1,500. That 
included merchandise selection, 
artwork, plate cost, layout, 
make-up and all the other com- 
ponent facts that go into print- 
ing production costs. On runs of 
500,000 and over our costs de- 
cline to approximately 6/10 cents 
per circular. If our salesmen did 
a good job in inducing dealers to 
place orders. then all would be 
well. But if they failed or the 
dealers refused to accept that 
part of the plan and the prices on 
promotional material had been 
predicated on a large auantity 
run, then someone was left hold- 
ine the bag. 

Jobbers should not be com- 
pelled to take these gambles on 
the production of supplies in- 
tended solely for dealer use. The 
only way I know that this can 
be avoided is to require signed 
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annual contracts from every co- 
operating dealer and to deny the 
service to all the “I’ll take it 
when I want it” type. This may 


.. Sound crude, or .even cruel but . 


experience has proven that it is 
essential. 

Surplus stocks of merchan- 
dise, bought for special promo- 
tions, create a big enough prob- 
lem for the jobber but if the 
goods are right, they will eventu- 
ally sell without a loss. Circu- 
lars, display and price cards and 
other printed materials are just 
as valuable as yesterday’s news- 
paper when the sales event is 
over. Dealers do not seem to 
recognize this fact and appar- 
ently not many are concerned if 
their failure to extend complete 
cooperation produces losses for 
someone else. 

It costs a lot of money to do 
all of the essential work in the 
preparation of sales plans. Mer- 


chandise has to be selected and 
ordered many months in ad- 
vance. A lot of printed matter 
has to be produced. Dummy win- 
dows have to be trimmed .and 
photographed. Detailed instruc- 
tions for carrying out the plan 
in the retailer’s store have to be 
written. Order blanks for mer- 
chandise and supplies have to be 
prepared. Salesmen have to be 
coached in how to present the 
story to their customers in a 
way that will produce orders. 
The salesmen frequently have to 
see that the display material is 
used and that the circulars are 
mailed out. Often they have to 
help trim windows and build 
table displays and to top it all 
off, they will have to listen to the 
dealer say “Sure we had a lot 
of people in our store and we 
sold a lot of low and medium- 
priced goods but after all, I won- 
der if we made any money on 





the deal when you count what 
we spent on advertising.” These 
are actual facts and if you had 
ever encountered experiences 
such-as I have just*related, you 
would appreciate why hundreds 
of wholesalers have said to them- 
selves, “What’s the use—why 
should I go through all that 
grief to try to recover some of 
the lost volume from hardware 
retailers? I can make that up 
more easily by calling on a few 
more lumber yards and furni- 
ture stores or by going after 
some* new industrial accounts 
and bidding on more government 
contracts.” 

One additional fact that needs 
particular emphasis at this time 
concerns a form of competition 
that is seldom discussed openly 
and probably not fully recog- 
nized by everyone in the trade. I 
refer to the competition of the 

(Continued on page 108) 





1—Minnesota and North Dakota delegatee—left to right, first row: Paul Schilla, Dickinson, N. D.; Sam E. Hunt, Red Lake Falls; John 
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Insurance Co. of Minnesota; A. L. Steinke, Pipestone; C. 
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rson, Warren; George H. 


Herreid, Deer River; Al Rynda, New Prague, and C. J. Christopher, Minneapolis. 2—Mississippi delegates—left to right: D. O. Mansfield, 


Jackson; S. G. Thigpen, Picayune; W. H. Fincher, Lexington, and C. H. 


Everett, Jackson. 


3—Indiana delegates—left to right, seated: 


Carl Fenger, New Albany; Mrs. Fenger; Mrs. Ulrich; Paul Ulrich, Indianapolis; Homer Hipskind, Wabash; Mrs. Hipskind, and Miss Bar- 
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Fred H. Johnson, San Luis Ob'svo; Mrs. Allen, and W. B. Allen, Palo Alto, past president NRHA. 5—Nebraska delegates—left to right, 


front row: Mrs. Zulauf; Lloyd Johnson, Omaha; Mrs. Johnson; Mrs. 
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Superior; C. C. Johnson, Omaha; and Dale Stroup, Holdridge.. 6—Virginia delegates—left to right: J. Ed. Matthews, Galax; George T. 
Omohundro, Scottsville; and W. L. Penick, South Boston. 
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SAM E. HUNT 


HAT we- may 


know each other better, let me 
say at the outset that I am part 
owner of Hunt Bros. Co., a retail 
hardware establishment in Red 
Lake .Falls, a small town, in the 
famous Red River Valley, 300 
miles’ north of Minneapolis, 
Minn. The business was estab- 
lished by my father in 1878—the 
first store in the community— 
and has been in continuous oper- 
ation since that time. 

The Hall Hardware Company 
was organized 28 years go by a 
group of enterprising northwest 
hardware dealers. It is wholly 
owned and controlled by 477 re- 
tail hardware dealers, doing 
business in six northwest states 
—Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
North and South Dakota and 
Montana. 

It is a distinct privilege to live 
in, and be able to hold conven- 
tions such as this, in a free and 
democratic country. Regardless 
of the trade problems that con- 
front us today, our first respon- 
sibility is to cooperate in every 
way we can with those in charge 
of the defense of this country. 

The world today is experienc- 
ing a great social and economic 
revolution; and regardless of 
whether we are “shooting” or 
not, this country is right in the 
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ealer-Owned Jobbing 
of Meeting Existing 


By SAM E. HUNT 
President, Hall Hardware Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Partner, Hunt Bros. Co., 


Red Lake Falls, Minn. 


Thursday Morning 


midst of it. This country is go- 
ing through the same revolution, 
but, in a more orderly manner 
than the peoples across the 
water. 

I believe it is generally ac- 
cepted that the cycle of social 
and economic changes that are 
now taking place started in the 
early part of this century. We 
all know that new and more effi- 
cient types of distribution began 
seriously to affect the retail 
hardware business about 1910. 
The Hall Hardware Co. was or- 
ganized in 1913. 


No Master Minds 


Now there have been no 
geniuses, or master minds con- 
nected with the organization or 
the operation of our company. It 
has been a very simple and or- 
derly evolution in merchandis- 
ing. In 1913, and as a matter 
of fact, for a few years previous 
to that a small group of moder- 
ately successful and ambitious 
retail hardware merchants, in 
our section of the country, felt 
the need of something different 
than they had in the past to help 
their business. 

They felt this need because it 
was becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to make a satisfactory profit 
in the retail hardware business, 
particularly in small towns. The 
mail order houses and the “di- 
rect to the consumer organiza- 
tions” were encroaching on the 
retail hardware business. Whole- 


salers generally, at that time, 
felt that the situation would 
right itself and all we needed to 
do was to sit and wait—and 
frankly, most retailers agreed 
with them. 

The men who formed our or- 
ganization knew from observa- 
tion that the mail order houses 
and “direct to the consumer or- 
ganizations” were delivering a 
better value to the consumer. 
They realized that, and they 
realized further that the retail 
hardware business had to find a 
way to give the consumer equally 
good value with the different 
types of distribution—or suffer. 

Our founders met and dis- 
cussed several ideas and finally 
formed a wholesale house to be 
owned exclusively by retail hard- 
ware merchants. Our thoughts 
at that time quite naturally cen- 
tered on the wholesale end of the 
business. At that time, 28 years 
ago, it was almost a universal 
opinion that the big advantage 
enjoyed by direct-to-the-consum- 
er organizations was in their 
ability to buy at lower prices. 

We all thought then that what 
we needed was equality in buy- 
ing, so, we concentrated on es- 
tablishing a better buying oper- 
ation. I might say right now 
that today we consider good buy- 
ing as important as ever but 
good buying is not enough. We 
must have good selling, good ad- 
vertising and good merchandis- 
ing. 

We engaged a competent man- 
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House as a Method 


Competitive Conditions 


UTLINING the history and operation of Hall 
Hardware Co., dealer-owned wholesale hard- 
ware house. Good buying is not enough—we must 
have good selling, advertising and merchandising. 


ager, who was experienced in the 
business of distributing hard- 
ware at wholesale .. . that man- 
ager was George E. Hall, who 
very ably directed our organiza- 
tion until five years ago when he 
retired, to give way to the 
younger generation. 


The Manager 


I should like to stress the im- 
portance of the manager in an 
institution of this kind. The 477 
stockholders are represented by 
a board of directors of 11 mem- 
bers. The president now is, and 
has been, an active retail dealer 
acting in an advisory capacity to 
the manager, who operates the 
business. As a matter of fact, 
as president, I function like the 
chairman of the board does in 
most corporations. Our manager 
has the operating duties usually 
performed by a president. 

At the time of Mr. Hall’s re- 
tirement, Steve Duffy, who had 
been assistant manager for sev- 
eral years, was made manager. 
He was thoroughly trained for 
the job, having come up from 
the ranks, so again we are par- 
ticularly fortunate in having a 
competent wholesale operator at 
the head of the business. 

Our organization has grown 
during the“past 28 years from 
an idea to a very substantial 
wholesale distributing house ren- 
dering a complete and efficient 
service to 477 retailers, who own 
all the common stock in our 
wholesale company on an equal 
basis. 

We are not looking for new 
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members. In fact, some of us, 
perhaps, selfishly. think that we 
would be better off with fewer 
members. And we have no ambi- 
tion to enter into new terri- 
tories, or fields different from 
our own northwest section. In 
our own northwest we no longer 
have to “sell’ the idea and the 
ideals of our company. 

We have been successful, be- 
cause the retailers who are 
served by this organization are 
successful, for the most part, as 
retailers. As retailers we have 
been successful largely because 
of the help given us by “Our 
Own” wholesale company. 

We very soon realized that the 
strength of the various ‘“direct- 
to-consumer” type of distribu- 
tion was not buying alone. They 
bought well, advertised well, sold 
well and merchandised well. So 
we inaugurated, in 1919, a Bet- 
ter Business Department. Its 
sole idea is giving and distrib- 
uting to our members a better 


method of selling and advertis- 
ing. 

This department is, in my esti- 
mation, the most important ser- 
vice our company renders. The 
men operating the different sec- 
tions of this department are 
wide-awake, up-to-date merchan- 
dising men, intimately acquaint- 
ed with the retail hardware busi- 
ness. This department furnishes 
us with a complete merchandis- 
ing program, including store ar- 
rangements, displays, price card 
system, newspaper copy and di- 
rect mail advertising in the form 
that brings us results. 

The most important direct 
mail advertising is our consumer 
catalog, issued in the spring, fall 
and at Christmas. It is furnished 
to the dealer at a cost of 2 cents 
and with mailing cost a store like 
ours can distribute 2000 catalogs 
at a cost of $60.00. 

As an illustration of how the 
better business department, of 
our wholesale company, helps us 
as retailers, I will give you some 
facts about its operation on one 
important line — paint. For 17 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Eight years ago, in its July 6th, 
1933, issueye HARDWARE AGE 
published the first complete and de- 
tailed story of the operating plan of 
the Hall Hardware Co. Some re- 
prints of that article are still avail- 
able and requests will be honored. 
Address HARDWARE AGE, Edi- 
torial Department, 100 E. 42nd St., 


New York City. 
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Hardware Retailing 


} EARS ago when a 


merchant had the ability to make 
friends and had ample financial 
backing to carry his open ac- 
counts, he was usually a success- 
ful merchant. Buying habits 
were pretty much fixed as be- 
tween types of stores. Drygoods 
stores sold only drygoods, drug 
stores only drugs and to the 
hardware store was left every- 
thing under the broad term of 
“hardware.” 

The hardware store of yester- 
day was a veritable supply house 
with two-thirds of the items car- 
ried in stock hidden in bins or 
drawers. The customer knew 
what he wanted and it was up 
to the clerk to find it—and that 
quite often proved a hazardous 
job. Drawers and bins extended 
from the floor to the ceiling. A 
good hardware clerk had to be a 
combination salesman and acro- 
bat, because he spent a good part 
of his time on a rolling ladder. 
Display windows were often used 
as a kind of stock room for such 
items as sweat pads, horse col- 
lars, etc. Lanterns hung from 
the ceiling and empty nail kegs 
were used as chairs by the old 
timers who congregated around 
the stove in the rear. 

The changing trend in busi- 
ness of all types has been going 
on as long as there has been 
business. 

You know of course how the 
mail order industry met drastic 
changes in the form of hard 
roads and chain store competi- 
tion. But you probably don’t 
know that one of the most profit- 
able departments in Sears went 
out of existence because it could 
not adapt itself to basic shifts in 
distribution and we no longer 
have a grocery department that 
once did $20,000,000 annually. 

In my early years as a hard- 
ware salesman about the only 
competition the hardware re- 
tailer had was other hardware 
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By HERBERT F. MURPHY 
Retail Field Officer 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Chicago, III. 


Thursday Morning 


retailers and the mail order cata- 
log. In the smaller cities it was 
the mail order catalog alone. But 
the great transition began to set 
in with the advent of hard roads. 
The same hard roads that caused 
the mail order houses to fret, 
made it just as easy for the small 
town customer to travel 25 or 30 
miles to the city, as it had been 
to travel three or four miles in 
the horse and buggy days. 

What happened to the inde- 
pendent hardware dealer amid 
all these changes? Some of them 
tumbled into the fight with great 
enthusiasm, met the competition 
and fought it to a standstill. 
Others declined to meet the chal- 
lenge and chose to regard the 
complex of change as a deliberate 
personal affront to themselves. 
Some compromised with the new 
era and managed to get by year 
by year and to get, mad month 
by month. But they didn’t get 
mad enough, truthfully, to ana- 
lyze the changes that had taken 
place and thus develop the only 
sure formula against competi- 
tion. Many others have kept up 
with the procession, as evidenced 
by the fine, up-to-date modern 
hardware stores you now see in 
all sections of the country. 


Trial and Error 


Practically everything we 
know about selling hardware and 
making a profit on the sale, we 
learned by a long trial and error 
procedure, and for a considerable 
period I am convinced there was 
an error for every trial. Every- 
thing that we have done success- 
fully could be reduced to a one- 
line formula—have a merchan- 
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dising plan and surround your- 
self with good peoply to carry it 
out. 

The chief trouble with many 
an independent retailer is that he 
is too independent for his own 
good. He is responsible only to 
himself. Human nature being 
what it is, a good boss, like an 
honest confession, is good for the 
soul. Our experience tells us that 
the mainspring of successful re- 
tailing is a thorough plan. The 
owner-manager who as manager 
reports to himself as owner, is 
all too likely to carry his plan in 
his hat. 

Having a plan is one of the 
most essential steps in any re- 
tail organization. Furthermore, 
planning of promotions, budget- 
ing expense and sales can be 
accomplished by the smallest and 
humblest retailer with a com- 
parable amount of study and ex- 
ertion. 

Housekeeping and display are 
fundamental in the operation of 
our stores. Any retailer can have 
attractive displays if he will take 
the trouble. I’m sorry to have to 
bring this up, but some stores, 
particularly those which cater to 
men, haven’t learned that clean- 
liness is the first fundamental of 
display. 
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Yesterday, Today 


One of the oldest and nonsen- 
sical statements you occasionally 
hear is that somehow farmers 
are uncomfortable in stores too 
bright and shiney. This is a foul 
slander which should have en- 
titled the farmers to sue. The 
other fundamentals are just as 
uncomplicated. Display your lines 
in a simple, attractive manner. 

Then there is the question of 
what to display and how much. 
Where space is at a premium, we 
scrutinize the sales possibilities 
of each item and give those items 
with the greatest possibilities 
the most space. Take for ex- 
ample the flashlight battery. We 
found that by making a mass dis- 
play of them in a traffic location, 
we actually sold several times as 
many as when only a few were 
on..display. Certainly the old 
adage that “merchandise well 
displayed is half sold” is truer 
today than ever before. 


Stock Turn 


Stock turn is important, but 
we have learned through experi- 
ence that you can’t build sales 
by stocking fast sellers only. The 
only way you can successfully 
build up sales in any department 
is to carry a well rounded out 
assortment, which means that 
some items will sell much faster 
than others. In fact many of 
the items may be comparatively 
slow sellers, but still are needed 
to round out a line. Of course 
there is such a thing as burden- 
ing your inventory with too many 
slow sellers; that won’t work 
either. 

How many of you keep a check 
upon your selling performance 
by items? It is squite a job to 
keep a record of sales of every 
item by months, but we found we 
could not run our stores by any 
other method. We had to take 
the “guess” out of buying and 
selling. We had to know the facts 
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and ‘Tomorrow 


H4 VE a merchandising plan and surround your- 
self with good, well trained people to carry it 


out. 


The chief trouble with many an independent 


retailer is that he is too independent for his own 
good. Advertise right, display efficiently. Offer in- 
centives for the selling of major items. 


in order to do an intelligent job 
of stock keeping. 

In spite of the difficulty we are 
experiencing in obtaining mer- 
chandise, our out-of-stocks in 
general are lower than they were 
five years ago. Without a close 
application of the stock control, 
it would be a pretty difficult job 
these days to keep a good in-stock 
condition. These records enable 
our stores to have complete, well 
rounded out stocks with a mini- 
mum of investment. 

Advertising plays an important 
part in the development of any 
retail business. Sears today 
spends more money for advertis- 
ing than any other retailer in 
America. In 1940 we spent over 
$12,000,000 for newspaper space. 
But percentagewise our expendi- 
tures are considerably less than 
our average competitor. 

Sears advertising must pro- 
duce, even in greater degree than 
competition because it is limited 
to around 3 per cent, which 
means that our ads must sell 
about 33 times what they cost. 
Selling 33 times its total cost is 
not an impossible job for well- 
planned advertising. A few sim- 
ple rules, common sense rules, 
based on our actual experience, 
is the basis for what, we believe, 
is an easy way to productive ad- 
vertising. 

Whether your store is big or 
little, before you run an ad, you 
are faced with four big ques- 


tions: (1) what to advertise: 
(2) how to advertise; (3) when 
to advertise, and (4) where to 
advertise. What to advertise is 
the most important of the four 
questions . . . picking the right 
items for successful advertising. 
The timely ad, featuring the 
right items, priced right, will 
produce business even if written 
in Polish and run in a Chinese 
newspaper. 


Not the Remedy 


You can advertise your mer- 
chandise ’til the cows come home, 
but if you do not back it up with 
clean, orderly displays—if it is 
not priced with clean readable 
signs—if your sales personnel is 
not familiar with and enthused 
about selling it, then all the ad- 
vertising money you spend will 
not bring results. You can not 
expect advertising to do the job 
alone. You must have the other 
two items of the eternal mer- 
chandising triangle, that is, dis- 
play and selling enthusiasm to 
complete the picture. 

But one may ask, “Can I pick 
the right merchandise?” “Best 
sellers” carry the burden. But 
they must have help, such as re- 
lated items, step-up numbers 
and low-end price leaders. ‘Best 
sellers” are the very latest items 
that are needed by your custom- 
ers. A “best seller’ does not 
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necessarily need to be a low 
priced leader. 

Related items are kindred in 
respect, such as lawn mowers, 
garden hose and lawn acces- 
sories. Items that are related in 
some way to the same family of 
merchandise. 

Every time you use a step-up 
or price leader with best sellers, 
you widen your appeal to include 
the customer who wants the 
finest, and also the customer with 
a “slim purse.” In other words, 
your stone hits two birds instead 
of one. 

How and where to advertise 
depends largely on local circum- 
stances. Sears has proved that 
newspapers and circulars are 
their best advertising mediums, 
depending upon location. Their 
secondary medium is consumer 
literature and direct mail, radio, 
etc. 

When to advertise is decided 


by calendar dates, industrial pay- 
rolls and your budget. By cal- 
endar dates I mean the correct 
timing of your ad. This means 
anticipate your customers needs, 
tell them in advance they will 
find what they want for summer 
weather, housecleaning, garden- 
ing, etc. at your store. On sea- 
sonable goods, plan the bulk of 
your advertising to come before 
the peak season. If you are in 
an industrial town, you should 
schedule your ads on pay days. 

Today selling plays a vital part 
in the success of any business. 
Selling today is a business in it- 
self, and is one of the most im- 
portant businesses in the world. 
Our billions of dollars worth of 
manufactured goods are worth- 
less until actually placed in the 
consumers’ hands. 

In anything we buy, we want 
to know: What will it do? How 
well will it do it? How long will 


it do it? If a salesman will bear 
those three points in mind, he 
will sell $99 ranges instead of 
$39 ranges; $200 refrigerators 
instead of $129 ones. 

If I were asked the most im- 
portant element in the success of 
any store, my answer without 
hesitation would be personnel. 
If the manager of a store has the 
ability to surround himself with 
good people, then works with 
them and trains them, 95 per cent 
of his problems automatically 
disappear. A store which is out- 
standingly superior in every 
other way becomes completely in- 
effectual if it tries to operate 
with an inferior personnel. In 
getting good personnel there is 
no substitute for good wages. A 
hardware merchant — an old 
friend of mine with a store near 
one of ours said he couldn’t com- 
pete with Sears because of the 
low wages they pay. It happened 








1—Alabama delegates, left to right: B. H. Matthews, Camden; J. H. Crowe, Birmingham; R. B. Watson, Flomaton; Paul H. Andrews, 
Jackson, and C. W. Spradley, Birmingham. 2—Ohio delegates, left t» richt: John B. Conkiin, Columbus; B. M. Hiatt, The Irwin Auger 


Bit Co.; G. V. Britton, Akron, and Harold Stotzer, Archbold. 3—New England and Connecticut delegates, left to right: John E. Swanson, 
Portsmouth, N. H.; J. M. Kennedy, Bigelow & Dowse Co.; Joseph Palmer, Wallingford, Conn.; Charles F. Freeman, Branford, Conn.; John 
T. Skolfield, Gardiner, Me.; Mrs. Mueller and Russell Mueller, Boston Mass., and Mrs. Skolfield. 4—Left to right: F. B. Kaufman and 
H. N. Brown, both of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co.; Joseph M. Kennedy, Bigelow & Dowse Co., and H. H. Torbet, Lima, Ohio. 5— 
Indiana delegates, left to right, seated: G. F. Sheely, Indianapolis; Homer Hipskind, Wabash, and Jesse E. McCoy, Cloverdale; standing: 
Roy Hunter, Versailles; Bob Ulrich, Indianapolis; Paul Ulrich, Indianapolis; Billy Fenger, New Albany; Carl A. Miller, Kendallville; 
J. N. Wilson, Evansville; Charles Link, Rockport, and Elmer Hummer, Lakeville. 6—PASHA delegates, left to right: H. W. Sheeler, 
Red Lion, Pa.; Clarence S. Newcomer, Mt. Joy, Pa.; Mrs. Corcelius and George E. Corcelius, Huntingdon, Pa. 
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New Remington Crimp 
Construction for 
Trap and Skeet Loads 
Granted U. $. Patent 





The New Remington Crimp on 
“Shur Shot” Trap and Skeet 
Loads eliminates the top wad 
that causes “blown patterns” 
(patterns whose wide shot dis- 
tribution allowed targets to 
pass through unbroken). The 
top closure of this shell con- 
trols pressure, maintains min- 
imum recoil, insures complete 
uniformity. The paper seal 
over the end is waterproof, and 
clings tightly to the paper 


shell when ruptured. Recently 
a U.S. patent was granted on 
this construction. If there are 
skeet or trap enthusiasts in 
your neighborhood, be sure to 
Shot trap, 
improve 


recommend Shur 
and skeet loads to 
their scores. 


(Advertisement) 














NOW’S THE TIME 10 
‘‘WHET YOUR SCYTHE”’ 


There’s an old Arab proverb that says, “If 
you want to bea reaper, whet your scythe.” 
This is particularly true for hardware and 
sporting goods dealers at this time of the 





year. 


As we’ve pointed out here previously, 
Summer is a busy season. 
isn’t as busy as the early fall will be when 


people come 


everything is in full swing again. So why 
not “whet your scythe” now — do the 
things you’ve been putting off—things like 
remodeling or repainting, 
your sales floor for better traffic flow, sort- 
ing over and scheduling your displays and 
advertising material? But do it now—and 
you'll be able to cut a bigger swath of 


profits in fall sales. 


back from 


However, it 


vacations and 


rearranging 
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“‘Shur-Shot’’ is Reg. U. S. Pat. 











YUP. HER OLD 
MAN'S ONE OF 
THE BEST SHOTS 
IN THESE PARTS 
SINCE HE 
SWITCHED TO 
“K LEAN BORE’.22¢! 








Off. by Remington Arms Co., Inc., 


“TELL 
WHAT YOU 
SELL!” 





“When challenged to show 
any orders that advertising 
had produced, an ad man 
once said, ‘I will—if you'll 
show me a load of hay that 
the sun alone ever put in a 
barn.’ 

“That’s the way advertis- 
ing works—it helps ring 
your cash register. So tell 
what you sell, via the point- 
of-sale advertising fur- 
nished by the manufactur- 
ers of the products you 
handle. They’re spending 
money to help you sell and 
it’s just plain common 
sense and good business to 
take advantage of it. All 
the manufacturers will 
gladly cooperate in furnish- 
ing you sales helps to prop- 
erly display and identify 
your merchandise. This is 
your share in the merchan- 
dising process and it will 
certainly show results.” 


Bridgeport, Conn 


4 The Model 550 
Autoloading .22 
gets a hearty 

5 reception! 


If the early response 
to the new autoload- 
ing Model 550 .22 rifle 
is any index, it prom- 
ises to be one of the 
most popular Reming- 
ton models ever pro- 
duced. Editors of out- 
door magazines and 
users alike have 
okayed the Model 550 
enthusiastically. And 
no wonder. It’s the 
first and only auto- 
loading .22 shooting 
shorts, longs, and long 
rifles automatically, 
} and interchangeably 
without adjustment. 
Magazine holds 
22 shorts, 17 
longs, or 15 long 
rifles. A beauti- 
fully designed 
gun, perfectly 
balanced, reason- 
able in price. It’s 
a natural “best 
seller.” 
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that I had just come from our 
store where I had spent some 
time going over the personnel 
cards. I told my friend there 
were five or six salesmen in the 
store averaging between $40.00 
and $50.00 a week. Those $50.00 
a week employees were, of 
course, salesmen of the so-called 
high ticket lines, like refrigera- 
tors, stoves and plumbing. Prac- 
tically all of our selling em- 
ployees have some kind of com- 
mission arrangement. 

I don’t think there is anything 
about a Sears store that our com- 
petitors could more _ profitably 
imitate than our employee poli- 
cies. I don’t believe that there 
is anything about a Sears store 
more frequently misunderstood 
by our competitors. It’s under- 
lying purpose is to help em- 
ployees help themselves for em- 
ployees who are bettering them- 
selves are bettering their em- 
ployers. So we have elaborate 
employee training, a strict pro- 
motion from within policy, a 
profit sharing fund totally owned 
by Sears employees whose assets 
are in excess of $50,000,000. In- 
cidentally, oyer 11 per cent of the 
total stock of the company is 
owned by this profit sharing 
fund. 

I wish you could attend some 
of the training classes held peri- 
odically in our retail tsores. They 
are entirely optional, but every 
week thousands of employees are 
learning more about merchandis- 
ing, the problems of manage- 
ment, their own jobs and the jobs 
to which they hope to be pro- 
moted some day. 


Successful Managers 


Our most successful managers 
are the ones who have the great- 
est ability in training their em- 
ployes. Unless they have the 
ability to work with their people 
and train them, they can’t pos- 
sibly meet with any great suc- 
cess. 

One of our most successful 
young managers who has built a 
small city business from $200,- 
000 to almost $1,000,000 in a 
span of six years, spends at least 
50 per cent of his time in the 
training of his help. One evening 
each week he invites his key peo- 
ple to dinner. Most of them are 
youngsters wanting to get ahead 
in the merchandising world. 
They are receiving a priceless 
education in merchandising. This 
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manager himself came uv from 
the ranks, took the hard knocks 
and learned from experience. 

These training classes create 
enthusiasm among the salespeo- 
ple. Enthusiasm is essential in 
the sale of any kind of merchan- 
dise, particularly the high ticket 
items. Here is where many an 
independent merchant fails to get 
his share of the business. Fully 
50 per cent of our sales of wash- 
ers, refrigerators and _ other 
items of this character are made 
in the customer’s home Most 
customers interested in this type 
of merchandise come to the 
stores only to look. The actual 
selling is very often done in the 
customer’s home in the evening. 
Every store keeps a set of pros- 
pect cards which are gone over 
every day or two by the manager 
with the heads of departments to 
see what progress is being made 
in the following up of the leads. 
If the salesman runs short of 
leads, one of the best ways of 
getting them is to call on cus- 
tomers who have already bought. 
They will almost always relate 
the names of a few neighbors or 
friends who may be interested in 
a similar item. 


Poor Training 


Poorly trained employees, as a 
rule, sell nothing but low gross 
goods and make little or no effort 
to trade up because they are not 
familiar enough with the mer- 
chandise. A _ properly trained 
salesman will trade up to higher 
priced, higher markup merchan- 
dise. 

Do you realize that you actu- 
ally make seven times as much 
net dollar profit, after deducting 
all overhead, on the sale of a $79 
range as you do on a $49 range? 
In selling a $1.39 shirt we make 
12 times as much net profit as on 
a 98-cent shirt. The net profit 
on a $3.65 pair of shoes is five 
times what it is on a $3.00 pair. 
These comparisons may sound 
almost unbelievable, but when 
you dig into the actual facts, they 
are not difficult to understand. 
In the case of the stove, for ex- 
ample, it costs just as much to 
uncrate, sell, deliver and install a 
cheap stove as it does a higher 
priced one. 

As an incentive to trade up, 
our high ticket salesmen are paid 
on a sliding scale of commissions. 
The rate of commission increases 
on the higher priced numbers. 


The average American customer 
doesn’t want cheap merchandise. 
He may think he does, but when 
an intelligent job of selling is 
done, he will invariably buy the 
better grade. 

There is a close relationship 
between employees’ training and 
profit. The difference between a 
mediocre profit and a good profit 
can often be determined by the 
manner in which employees have 
been trained. 


How Do They Compete? 


Quite often an independent re- 
tailer will ask me how our retail 
stores compete with catalog 
prices. Our retail stores com- 
pete successfully with the cata- 
log, they don’t try to compete on 
price. Years ago we believed it 
necessary to sell goods in our 
stores at catalog prices. We 
learned that our retail overhead 
was much larger than the mail 
order cost of doing business. As 
a result, the stores could not pos- 
sibly make any money selling at 
catalog prices. 

We learned that both the re- 
tail stores and the catalog had 
something to offer and could ex- 
ist without harming each other. 
May I suggest that the same ob- 
servation might be made about 
syndicate stores and independent 
stores, provided each plays to 
its own strength. We now have 
mail order departments in all of 
our retail stores. Here’s another 
innovation that was looked upon 
as an impossibility a few years 
ago. The assumption then was 
that we could not combine the 
mail order with the retail be- 
cause of the difference in price. 
Much to the surprise of many of 
our managers we found it work- 
ed and today the mail order de- 
partment is one of the largest 
departments in our stores. We 
find there is no conflict between 
the two, even though there is 
quite a spread in price. One type 
of business helps the other. 

We discovered long ago that 
nobody has a monopoly on price. 
that no matter how low a price 
we may quote on certain mer- 
chandise, eventually someone 
will meet or beat us. Any busi- 
ness that is built solely on price 
appeal is on a wobby foundation. 
Good service, intelligent mer- 
chandising, attractive stores and 
good values far outweigh low 
price. Finally, there is the de- 

(Continued on page 101) 
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years our wholesale house had 
distributed a nationally known, 
nationally advertised brand of 
paint on an exclusive basis in 
our towns. We had become the 
largest distributor of that brand 
of paint in America, with a very 
flattering volume. 

Our better business depart- 
ment, after three years of exten- 
sive study of paint merchandis- 
ing methods, particularly the 
methods of Sears and Wards, 
recommended having our own 
brand of paint, made under con- 
tract. The merchandising is ex- 
clusively controlled by us. In 
1932 we introduced our own 
paint under the name “Super- 
mix.” 


1—Hardware Club of New Orleans, entertainment committee, left to right, front row: I 


Jules J. Toledano, Carnival Ball; Clayton Borne, finance; C. E. Vetter, Registration; 


Today, after nine years, we 
are handling about four-and-a- 
half times as much paint as we 
did in our best previous year. 
About half of this increased vol- 
ume is from new distribution. 
The other half is more sales over 
the same old counters. 

The reasons for this fine show- 
ing are the exceptional promo- 
tional work by our better busi- 
ness department, with the help 
of our advertising agency. The 
high quality of the paint at a 
competitive price, makes for con- 
sumer acceptance over our entire 
territory. We expect our sales in 
the paint department, this year, 
to reach nearly $1,000,000 dol- 


lars. 


Our entire organization, from 
the general manager down, is 
conscious, first of the retailer’s 
problem, and second of the 
wholesaler’s responsibilities. The 
ultimate boss is your customer, 
the consumer. The principle, 
that enables you to stay in busi- 
ness, depends upon your capacity 
to please your customers. And 
that takes in the whole struc- 
ture, right price, right goods and 
correct advertising. 

At times all of us feel we 
have an inherent or divine right 
to be in business because our 
fathers were before us, or for 
some other reason. But that is 
all poppycock. We have a fine 
organization in our territory, a 
great dairy section, which oper- 
ates as a cooperative for the 
marketing of dairy products. 

A few years ago they broad- 
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Wichita, Kan.; Mrs. Zuercher; Frank H. Spink, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. Reynolds; J. D. Reynolds, Carthage, Mo., new member of the 
board of directors, NRHA; Mrs. Witten; J. M. Witten, Trenton, Mo.; Mrs. Straight and George Straight, Eureka, Kan. 6—Louisiana 


delegates—left to right: O. B. Ackin, Rusten; Albert A. Kussmann, New Orleans; L. C. 


and Glenn Taylor, New Orleans. 
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Aycock, Ruston; C. E. Vetter, New Orleans, 
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ened their activities and became 
a competitor of ours with a sup- 
ply department, offering dairy 
supplies direct to their farmer 
patrons. They started making 
casein paint and offered it for 
sale direct to their farmer 
patrons. 

We immediately took steps to 
meet this competition—not by 
boycotting, not by legislation, 
but by good hard-hitting selling 
and merchandising. We are still 
in the dairy supply business. In 
fact, it is one of our best denart- 
ments. And I think that is trve 
with the competition offered us 
by manv of the REA depart- 
ments. although I certainly do 
not subscribe to the idea of fi- 
nancing them with the money I 
pay in taxes. 

Across the street from our 
wholesale house, in Minneapolis, 
is the headquarters of one of the 
most successful hard-ware-auto- 
mobile accessories chains in the 
country—the Gamble Stores and 
their affiliated Gamble Agency 
stores. Sears, Roebuck and Mont- 
gomery Ward have come into our 
territory, with large wholesale 
distributing houses and many 
beautiful retail stores with large 
hardware departments. 


Three Examples 


Let me give you three exam- 
ples of what the Hall Hardware 
Co., has done in the way of di- 
rect returns over the period from 
1913 (the year we started busi- 
ness) through 1940. 

First. we will look at the rec- 
ord of Hanson Hardware Co. of 
Rochester, in southern Minne- 
sota, the State’s fourth largest 
city, population about 30,000 and 
home of the famous Mayo Clinic 
In 1914 (our first full year) this 
company’s purchases were $8,- 
331.00—commission, $248.00. In 
1940, the purchases were $40,- 
893.00—commissions, $2,173.00. 
For the entire period—1913 
through 1940—the purchases 
were $510,152.00—commissions, 
$28,024.00. 

Second, the Retzlaff Hardware 
of New Ulm. Population about 
8000—one of the fine commu- 
nities in central Minnesota. Retz- 
laff Hardware is our largest buy- 
ing member. 

1914 — purchases $2,600.00 — 
commissions $94.00 

1940 — purchases $58,211.00 — 
commissions $3,288.00 
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Total vurchases for the full pe- 
riod—$592,530.00 
Commissions—$35,039.00. 


Third, Hunt Brothers Co., Red 
Lake Falls in northern Minne- 
sota, and my home town. 
Population about 1500. 

Our 1914 purchases—$4,657.00 

—commissions $79.00 
Our 1940 purchases—$29.800.00 

—commissions $1,710.00 
Total purchases for the period— 

$398,395.00 
Commissions—$21,310.00. 

That you may know that we 
have other large buying mem- 
bers, let me say that while Retz- 
laff was first, there were two 
larger than Hanson Hardware 
and fourteen above Hunt broth- 
ers. One small town of about 
400 people bought $36,000.00 
worth of merchandise from our 
own wholesale house in 1940. 


Price Change Service 


We get a price change service 
every week, keeping us up to date 
on prices so we need not guess. 
We have a weekly bulletin ser- 
vice showing new goods, special 
items and future order items 
that should be placed. We write 
our own orders, saving much 
time since we do not have to con- 
cern ourselves about prices. 
They are always right. 

Many of your stores have a 
buyer. We have many buyers, 
each an expert in his depart- 
ment. Their orders are to buy 
and price for the benefit of the 
retail stores. We have 12 travel- 
ing representatives. They sell 
some merchandise, principally 
major items. However, their 
chief business is to maintain a 
close contact with the stores 
helping in store arrangement, 
better selling methods, introduc- 
ing new lines, etc. In store re- 
modeling we work with and 
through the state association. 
Our two conventions a vear, in 
February and August, have done 
much to maintain closer relations 
between the dealer and his 
source of supply. These are real- 
ly buying fairs. 

Our August gathering will be 
a complete showing of toys, 
fancy goods for holiday selling, 
and regular merchandise for the 
fall season. This display covers 
one entire floor in our building. 
Our detail records show that our 
stores, as retailers, made sub- 
stantial profits as individuals of 
the group. 


The Dun & Bradtreet’s ratings 
of “Our Own” hardware stores 
belonging to the group have 
steadily increased during the 
past 25 years. I am not here to 
advise any group in any other 
section of the country that they 
must do the way we d» in order 
to heln themselves; but I do 
think that they must do some- 
thing and must do it pretty 
quickly. 

Surely we do not need any 
more large warehouses for the 
purpose of distributing hard- 
ware from the manufacturer to 
the retailer. Many we have 
should be put to better use. I 
have the greatest admiration for 
those wholesale hardware men 
who are trying to help the retail- 
er with more efficient selling 
plans. I think that retailers 
themselves must act if they are 
in earnest about wanting to con- 
tinue to hold their share of the 
hardware business in their ter- 
ritory. It is primarily the re- 
tailers problem. 

If a wholesaler in their terri- 
tory is really ready to play ball 
with them—fine. If not, thev 
must institute their own distrib- 
uting warehouse and build their 
own syndicated merchandising 
plans. 

Don’t “kid” yourselves, retail 
merchandising practices must 
change just as surely as manu- 
facturing and processing must 
change. If you are not willing 
to do what is necessary to be a 
successful retailer you must, and 
will, make way for someone who 
will. Unfortunately, it seems to 
us, many wholesalers at the pres- 
ent time are not even studying 
the problem due to their in- 
creased volume because of our 
defense program. 

In the hurly-burly days of 
“National Defense” there may 
be an adequate volume for ware- 
houses and even an adequate vol- 
ume for retailers. Unless all 
signs are wrong, by 1942, it is 
going to be pretty tough for 
some of us as retailers to get 
adequate volume. Many stand- 
ard hardware items are not go- 
ing to be available. In fact, there 
are some items you cannot get 
right now. You must find new 
things to sell and new ways to 
sell many of the items you now 
regularly stock—housewares, for 
example. 

If I were a missionary, and if 

(Continued on page 107) 
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DRAMATIC 
WINDOW DISPLAYS 


... Plenty of color and pow- 
erful suggestion for your 
windows... displays that 
are real stoppers, designed 
to turn the traffic into your 
front door... to buy! 








ENCE OIL HEATE 


FLORENCE STOVE CO. General Offices and Plant: Gardner, Mass.; Western Offices and Plant: Kankakee, Ill.; Sales Offices: 1458-59 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago; 45 E. 17th St., New York; 53 Alabama St., S. W., Atlanta; 301 N. Market St., Dallas; 2730— 16th St., San Francisco. 
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A Lunch at “The Lambs” 
With Fred Waring 


Band Leader—Composer and Publisher— 


Designer and Producer of Home 


us in 1874 a 


handful of distinguished players 
met at Delmonico’s famed Blue 
Room. Then and there the Lambs 
Club of New York was formed as 
a rendezvous for the elite of the 
stage. Over the years it has 
grown and mellowed and broaden- 
ed so that today its membership 
covers the gamut of all the great 
arts, very definitely including 
music. 

Thus it is that today’s President 
(Shepherd, they call him) is that 
many-sided genius Fred Waring 
—and it was as his luncheon guest 
at the Lambs that I got the story 
back of the story about this un- 
usual personality. 

It happened that I reached the 
Club early, for my appointment 
with Mr. Waring, but the genial 
secretary was on the look-out for 
me and escorted me back to the 
famous “Grill” with its atmosphere 
of an old world monastery. And 
then, before you could say Harp- 
warE Ace, I was being introduced 
to the merriest of gentlemen all 
seated at a massive refectory table. 
Merriest of all was the beloved 
Frank McIntyre, prototype and 
star of that hit play of other days. 
“The Traveling Salesman.” 

Frank asked me if I would have 
a drink. I would. I did. A speech 
was called for. I spoke. It was 
brief. I said, “Gentlemen of the 
Lambs, during my twenty - five 
years of New York residence. this 
is the first place I’ve found where 
a stranger was given a free drink.” 
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Appliance Specialties 


By SAUNDERS NORVELL 


Mr. McIntyre then moved that my 
remarks be spread on the Club 
records, which motion was sec- 
onded and passed viva voce, with- 
out dissent. 

By this time the warm, hospi- 





FRED WARING 


table atmosphere of the Club, not 
mentioning the libation, was hav- 
ing its effect. Incidentally, it’s not 


like this in ‘most of our exclusive ~ 


clubs. Usually a patronizing door- 
man plants you in a chilly wait- 
ing room so that your heels may 
properly cool while you await your 


host. It is generally assumed that 


a “refrigerated air” atmosphere 
produces, somehow, an exclusive 
and aristocratic impression—but 
not at the Lambs, for that club 
simply radiates warmth and good- 
fellowship. . . . But, here on the 
dot was Fred Waring with his 


business associate, Frank Goodell. 

Now, of course, | am familiar 
with the 7:00 p.m. Waring broad- 
cast over WEAF and I was 
naturally curious about the “off 
stage” personality and appear- 
ance of this celebrity. We all have 
some preconceived ideas in things 
like this and mine was that he 
probably was approaching middle 
age, and maybe a little rotund here 
and there. For, actually, I couldn’t 
seem to recall when Waring wasn’t 
on the air for some distinguished 
sponsor. So I was surprised at 
Waring’s youthful appearance and 
his trim athletic bearing. 

Probably the word “athletic” is 
the key, in part at least, for he is 
literally “in the pink” and always 
in training. A golfer, consistently 
in the seventies, a skier of note, 
and with this a “knack” for any 
old sport from table tennis to do- 
ing tricks with a boomerang. 

Sitting at the table I couldn’t 
help noticing that Waring radiated 
a certain nervous energy which, 
nevertheless, was under complete 
control. He talked easily, but in 
a low, well modulated voice. His 
gestures were rhythmic and ex- 
pressive. In fact, the Waring you 
find off stage is substantially the 
Waring you would see (or hear) 
at a Chesterfield broadcast. 

But there were other Warings 
for me to discover: Waring the 
composer and publisher, Waring 
the executive and business man, 
and — more important — Waring 
the inventor, designer and pro- 
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Sheftield’s 


ROYAL FLUSH IN OIL COLORS 


ASSORTMENTS 


T E N—/2" x 4" Tube — 10¢ Retail 
JACK —%," x 4" Tube — 15¢ Retail 
QUEEN — |"x 5" Tube — 20¢ Retail 
KIN G —/2 Pint—Quart—Gallon Cans— 


exceptionally Low Prices. 


A C E—All Metal Display Stockkeeper 
Color Cards Free with Assortments. 


@ Your choice of 32 colors 


e Sheffield Also Manufactures 32 other Fast Moving Items such as: Aluminum & Gold Paints, Stove Pipe & Iron Enamel, Wood Fix, 
Crack Filler, Floor Cleoner, Gold & Colored Bronze Powders, Varnishes, Paint & 
Write for Catalog and Prices. 


Che Sheffield Bronze Powders Stencil a. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


Nominal charge of 80¢ for Display with Assort- 


Y2” x 4” Tube 
10— 6 Tubes ea. 20 colors 
20—12 Tubes ea. 20 colors 


3%” x 4” Tube 
15— 6 Tubes ea. 20 colors 
25—12 Tubes ea. 20 colors 


1” x 5” Tube 


. 30—3 Tubes ea. 20 colors 
. 40—6 Tubes ea. 20 colors 
. 50—6 Tubes ea. 24 colors 
. 60—3 Tubes ea. 24 colors 


Beautiful ALL METAL DISPLAY FREE with Assort- 


ments Nos. 20-25-40-50 


ments Nos. 10-15-30-60 


Varnish Remover, Linoleum Paste, etc. 


Cleveland, OX~o. 
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ducer of household appliances 
that are distributed through hard- 
ware channels. 

Lineage and blood gave me no 
clues. Good English stock, a di- 
rect descendant of a great teacher 
and one of the founders of Penn- 
sylvania State College, he had a 
typical American boyhood in a 
cultured “small town” atmosphere 
at Tyrone, Pa. Here he went to 
school and quickly broke out with 
“musical measles.” He got into the 
Boy Scouts and lost no time in 
organizing an orchestra. He devel- 
oped a fondness for mechanical 
design and thereafter music and 
mechanics have together domi- 
nated the serious side of his life. 

The time came to attend the 
ancéstral college and, of course, 
it was design engineering in which 
he elected to “major.” That was 
to be his vocation in life — but 
music was to be the avocation 
or so he thought. Before long the 
ideas rather merged and Waring’s 
“Banjazztra” orchestra was pro- 
viding party music in adjacent 
towns. 

With college days behind, the 
orchestra just couldn’t be stopped 
because “there was gold in them 
thar trills’—-and Fred was al- 
ready developing his sound busi- 
ness instinct. Engineering was 
something to come back to (some- 
time) but the orchestra looked 
like serious money right now. So 
the “Gang” continued rehearsing 
in the Waring parlor, traveled 
on milk trains and flivvers and 
everlastingly worked for new ideas 
and effects. And right here we 
ee the development of Waring— 
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the patient perfection—in matters 
of detail. 

But the orchestra was still only 
an avocation in Fred’s mind, and 
even after the “big breaks” com- 
menced to come, with prestige en- 
gagements in leading cities, none 
of the boys really expected to re- 
main in the orchestra business for 
long. Yet Poley McClintock, an 
original member, is still clowning 
behind the drums and Tom Waring 
(brother to Fred) would be there 
if his own composing and con- 
cert engagements would permit a 
choice. 

So now it’s a 55-piece “Voches- 
tra” in which every player sings 
and most singers play. Three 
movies, several revues and a 
European tour lie behind. For the 
present, radio is monopolizing the 
scene, with top national ratings 
both as an orchestra and glee club. 
What lies ahead your correspon- 
dent would not know. 


The Business Leader 


But for Waring the business 
leader, he could make a shrewd 
observation. That is, that he will 
succceed in all his undertakings 
for a few simple reasons, ones that 
we oldsters are quick to detect. 
First, he is a stickler for having 
a definite plan on which to base 
his efforts. 

Then the patience to work out 
those plans step by step. Second, 
he has learned how to budget his 
time. Third, he has the magnetic 
power to organize. Fourth, he 
possesses an instinct for selecting 
competent associates and, finally. 
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the true executives genius for 
delegation. ‘The latter quality 1 
could only suspect, but atter 
Waring had sped away to another 
appointment, the suspicion became 
conviction upon talking with his 
sales director, Frank Goodell. In- 
cidentally, the latter is by no 
means unknown to the hardware 
trade. As a successful pioneer in 
the introduction of auto acces- 
sories and hard surface floor cov- 
erings, Mr. Goodell knows “our 
language” and the sales policies 
of The Waring Corporation are 
happily in his experienced hands. 
Perhaps I’m prejudiced because 
Goodell tells me he frequently used 
my “Forty Years of Hardware” 
as an antidote for “soft - boiled 
selling.” 

As we were leaving the Lambs’ 
Club Mr. Goodell told me he had 
been slow and selective in promot- 
ing the Waring Blendor through 
hardware channels. He thought 
it needed a little more ripening 
and promotion—in which he finds 
himself moderately wrong. But 
on the new Waring Aluron (the 
“two-in-one” automatic iron—plus 
steam) he feels he’s got a natural 
for the hardware trade. Both of 
these useful home appliances are 
the inventions of the versatile 
Fred Waring. 

And so I come to the end of 
a happy adventure “behind the 
scenes.” It was a pleasure to 
meet Fred Waring—the Shepherd 
of the Lambs—at the home of his 
flock. Your contributing editor 
enjoyed it hugely and wishes Mr. 
Waring and the genial Lambs 
perennial green pastures. 







Fred Waring and the Pennsylvanians about to broadcast. 
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DEEP WELL—> 
PLUNGER TYPE 
Capacity sizes up 
to 67 gallons 















€@—SHALLOW WELL 

PLUNGER TYPE 
Capacities: 250 to 750 gal- 
tons per hour. Other styles 
260 to 9000 galions per 
hour. 











_ 

@ Myers started something with this new, convenient 
and simplified plan to make it easy for busy Water 
System dealers to make more sales. 

No sooner was this new Myers promotional activ- 
ity inaugurated than comments and compliments came 
pouring in. 

Here at last, said dealers, is just what we’ve been 
asking for—a simple method of flashing the names of 
our prospects to you “WHILE THEY’RE HOT” for 
personalized circularization. 

As a dealer, alert to new sales promotional ideas, 
you will want to use this service, which makes it easy 
for you to get the most from Myers personalized 
direct mail service. 

You’ll be amazed when you learn of the plans Myers 
has made to assist dealers who really mean business. 
Getting information on “WHILE THEY’RE HOT” 
as well as the whole Myers Dealer Co-Operation Plan 
for 1941 is as easy as dropping a card in the next mail. 
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‘ake € Ott Your-Hat— 
i vers. 3S THE F.E.MYERS & BRO. CO. 


ASHLAND, 
PUMPS - WATER SYSTEMS - SPRAYERS - HAY TOOLS: DOOR HANGERS — 







SHALLOW AND 
DEEP WELL EJECTO TYPE 
Available for 50 or 60 cycle 
operation, in capacities up 
to 4100 gallons per hour for 
shallow well service and in 
capacities up to 8500 galions 
per hour for deep well 
operation. 


With 1941 cash farm income predicted by reliable 
sources to exceed the nine billion dollars reached last 
year, a bigger outlet than ever before for Water Sys- 
tems awaits dealers selling the farm trade. Meet this in- 
creased demand by keeping an open stock of Ho Aa 
Water Systems. Available in Plunger and EJECT 
types for deep and shallow wells, they meet all farm and 
suburban needs. 
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CLYDE O. BEDELL 


Q, course, you sell 


more and more to women, but 
you still sell to men. And few 
artificial or frothy considerations 
enter into the selling and deliver- 
ing of nails, taps and dies, butts, 
and shotguns. Odd it is, that a 
business as practical as, the 
hardware business, and: 8d- sus- 
ceptible to the benefits:of ad- 
vance planning, should be so 
often run on the basis of day to 
day expediency. 

Impersonal records — cold 
blooded records of the investi- 
gators—of Dun & Bradstreet, 
say the causes for failure are 
chiefly incompetence and lack of 
capital. I can sum it up in three 
words just as accurately when I 
say, “Lack of planning.” A man 
who can plan intelligently doesn’t 
go into business with too little 
capital. One with gray matter 
and the will to try to plan, doesn’t 
go into business until he locates 
and smooths t¢p some of his own 
rough spots. A few of you men 
were just as incompetent when 
you went into the hardware busi- 
ness—as many men who have 
failed. Something saved you 
while you licked the problems 
that beset you. Either you got 
some more money, a break in 
volume due to some _ outside 
cause, helpful advice, or you had 
a quicker adaptability than some 
people have, which is not all 
there is to competence. 

All of you have learned some 
planning, or you wouldn’t be in 
the business. You’ve had to plan 
capital requirements, stock re- 
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The ABC’s of 


By CLYDE O. BEDELL 
Chicago, IIl. 
Author, 

“Seven Keys to Retail Profits” 


Thursday Morning 


quirements and personnel re- 
quirements. You’ve had to plan 
schedules and arrangements of 
phalanxed help so you could 
squeeze your fishing and hunting 
trips, your golf and your con- 
vention trips into your busy 
programs. 

Today, I want to hit the high- 
spots with you about planning, 
under the following heads: the 
place of planning in the world; 
the place of planning in your 
world; what the method of plan- 
ning is, and what you can do 
about it. 

The vile genius of Europe 
whose dastardly ideology must 
make all the spirits of the cos- 
mos ill with pity—has shown the 
world in the past two years per- 
haps the most consummate ex- 
amples of the effectiveness of 
planning mankind has ever seen. 
All the grim and hideous suc- 
cesses the Nazis ,have achieved, 
have stemmed from one great 
and primal superiority they have 
dgmonstrated over us all—plan- 
ning.’ 

Without planning is chaos, 
confusion, the reign of expedi- 
ency, opportunism, maladjust- 
ment, untimeliness, waste, lost 
opportunity, disorder, and dis- 
tress. And that is as true in the 


hardware business as in the 
affairs of nations. 

Wherever in the world there 
has been foresight in broad plan- 
ning, there have been terrific 
repercussions—for good or for 
evil—depending on the motives 
and objectives of the planners. 
The point is, planning is the 
effective way to pave the way for 
results. 

The place of planning in the 
world is fixed. Planning is part 
of the procedure of those great 
and small human organizations 
and individuals who are deter- 
mined to get the results they 
want, and have the intelligence 
and vigor to achieve them. Plan- 
ning is part of the armory of 
the wise, be they good or bad. 

We have looked a little at the 
place of planning in the world. 
We have seen that planning is an 
ever present ingredient of all 
great and small ventures where a 
maximum return is desired from 
effort, capital, and facilities. 
Wherever complex activities are 
executed with dispatch and with- 
out waste, planning has played 
its part. What place has plan- 
ning in your own specific, indi- 
vidual world? I think running a 
hardware store, well, from the 


: ‘H4 VE the chain stores effectively shouldered 

their way into the world? Planning is the 
very root and source of their successes. Without 
planning where would they be—depending on the 
kind of help they must muster wherever they go to 
achieve many pars and meet many rigorously main- 


tained standards? 
fruit of planning.” 


Only by standardization—the 
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Planned Merchandising 


standpoint of bank account, cus- 
tomers, and employees, is an ex- 
tremely complex human activity. 

There isn’t a hardware store 
in the United States today that 
wisely or creditably avoids seri- 
ous merchandise “outs,” unless 
that store has a planned method 
and schedule for stock checking 
and ordering and possibly want 
slips. The average store, because 
of lack of planning is generally 
out of a few of precisely those 
items that make the customer 
maddest not to be able to get. 
The simple, staple, quick-moving 
things that it’s your job to have 
—and that I have a right to ex- 
pect to be able to buy in any 
hardware store. 


Planning Essential 


Some stores exist—and may 
even profit—without a carefully 
evolved plan for merchandising, 
or operating. But any store that 
gets by without calculated plan- 
ning will do much better with 
planning. The place for planning 
in your world is wherever you 
look and wherever you go. It’s 
wherever you have a job of any 
kind to do. It may be in con- 
nection with a Rotary Club 
party, a Chamber of Commerce 
drive, selling a hard-boiled farm- 
er some implements he needs 
but thinks he doesn’t want, get- 
ting your wife to want her vaca- 
tion where you want yours, or 
reducing your’ inventory’ by 
$8,000 or $1,800. In any event, 
in all these cases, planning is the 
prescription for you. Planning 
is your only intelligent way out. 
And your business needs it from 
first to last. Can you think of 
any human activity that can’t be 
eminently better done through a 
plan. 

What is the method of plan- 
ning? What are the steps in 
planning? How can a man know 
he is planning? What is involved 
in planning? Before any plan 
can be completed, the planner 
must have an objective in mind. 
That’s A. Second, it is then logi- 
cal to analyzé all the factors 
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which can be reviewed in connec- 
tion with reaching that objective. 
In other words, we see an objec- 
tive. Then what are the various 
ways we can consider and analyze 
for reaching it? That’s B. With 
that problem taken apart into 
many small pieces, the next, or 
third step is to fit them together 
into what looks like the best way 
to reach the objective. That is 
hypothesis, that is C. We hy- 
pothesize our plan—that is we 
assume from our consideration 
of all the details that if we do 
this and that in such and such 
ways we will arrive at our objec- 
tive. Then the fourth and final 
step in planning, is to work out 
the details. That’s D. That will 
show how to carry our hypothesis 
forward. 

Let’s suppose that you want 
more sales volume. You know 
that there are only three selling 
forces in the world for you to 
use: good display, advertising, 
and salesmanship. Suppose you 
decide to attack the first of these 
three—display. Suppose further 
you say to yourself: “There is 
interior and window display. 
Since I’m in a good location and 
there’s lots of traffic past my 
windows, I’ll start there and see 
what I can do to improve my win- 
dows.” All right, you will have 
an objective. That is to improve 
the general level of selling effec- 
tiveness of your windows. 


Analyze the Problem 


Let’s start to analyze that 
problem a little. You want better 
windows. What would make 
them better? Two things seem 
clear. Better talent to trim them 
would make them better. And it 
is to be presumed that if there 
could be a persisting program of 
changes that would use that bet- 
ter talent they would be more 
effective. Let’s analyze the first 
part of that duet. 

You want better talent to trim 
your windows. What ways could 
you get that? You can’t afford a 
full time window man. How 
about part time? 


Well, that’s 


hardly practical. Such men 
aren’t growing on trees. It 
would still mean more expense 
than you’d like to incur too. 

If a full time or part time spe- 
cialist isn’t right, is there some 
way you could get better talent 
to do it at no cost to you, or at a 
very insignificant cost? That 
means, you want the best window 
talent in town to do windows for 
you “free.” The best men at that 
work already have jobs in stores, 
no doubt. Why should they trim 
windows for you free? Well, 
perhaps for some compensation 
other than money. What might 
that be? 


Men of Mystery 


Window trimmers get little 
recognition as a rule. Most win- 
dows, even the best, are trimmed 
by some mysterious person back 
of the scenes. Perhaps publicity 
would be welcome to such a man 
—or men. Why not make a list 
of the best six or ten window 
trimmers in town? Or twelve, or 
more, if you choose. Now how 
could they be induced to trim a 
hardware merchant’s window? 

But what about the employers 
of these men? Would they want 
their trimmers putting in a win- 
dow for you? Probably not. Un- 
less they could see some value in 
it for themselves. Well, you have 
two windows haven’t you? Why 
not go to the other stores, and 
ask them to cooperate. You have 
a swell idea. Their trimmer 
comes to your store and trims 
one window with  seasonable 
hardware items — merchandise 
strange to him, merchandise 
preferably that his store doesn’t 
sell. He trims another of your 
windows with merchandise from 
the store he works for—merchan- 
dise selected to tie in with your 
merchandise. And a neat card 
tells lookers that the merchan- 
dise in that window (things you 
don’t sell) is from so-and-so’s 
store. In your window a card 
pays a compliment to the window 
trimmer, tells his name and con- 
nection and says, “Watch these 
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windows for a continuation of 
this interesting corelated series.” 

By this time ideas probably 
start multiplying for this pro- 
gram faster than you can take 
care of them. You need a lead 
pencil to jot down a word or two 
on each detail that comes to you, 
so you can recall each one as you 
want to. You could make a con- 
test out of this. 

Here are some of the questions 
that occur to you. You want all 
the answers that are necessary 
to enable you to outline carefully 
all the steps you must take to 
put this thing over. What stores 
do I want to cooperate? What is 
the best store I can get? Is that 
the best one to start with? What 
kinds of stores? How can the 
windows tie together—mine and 
some one else’s? 


Develop the Story 


You develop your list of co- 
operating prospects and carefully 
develop the story you want to tell 
those stores so they’ll cooperate. 
That means you'll approach them 
from their viewpoint. You say 
something like this: “Say, how 
would you like to have one of my 
windows to show some of your 
nice new seasonable fall mer- 
chandise in a few weeks?” and 
so on. 

Whatever you say, you plan it 
first. Then there’s the matter of 
publicity, paid and free, that 
you’d like to use to promote the 


idea. The photographs, too. 
You’d plan that out. Before you 
were through, you’d have a 


schedule of the things of your 
own you’d want in your windows 
week by week, the stores that 
were to cooperate, the themes to 
tie the windows together, and 
more. All these are matters of 
details. 

What I have been doing in con- 
nection with this window idea, 
is simply illustrate a method of 
planning. Far more important 
than any one way to get plus 
sales which I might give you, is 
an earnest enthusiasm for the 
fun and satisfaction there is in 
acquiring a methodical approach 
to the solution of problems—a 
methodical approach to planning. 
Merchandise planning is simply 
one department of a man’s life. 
A man who forms the habit of 
reasoning things through—of 
viewing objectives, analyzing 
ways to arrive at them, and then 
constructing a specific best way 
under the circumstances—will do 
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it in connection with most of his 
activities. And merchandising 
planning will be as natural a pro- 
cedure for him as planning a 
cottage is to a good architect. 

Well, so much for what plan- 
ning really is—a method of at- 
tacking problems. It’s a matter 
of “A” an objective—“B” an 
analysis—“C” an hypothesis— 
and “D” the plan in detail. 

The fourth one of the topics 
about planning I wanted to cover 
a little, was, “What can you do 
about it?—about planning?” 
More particularly about planning 
merchandising. Every store has 
peculiar virtues of its own. And 
peculiar problems. Yes, most 
stores have some common prob- 
lems, too—problems that are well 
nigh universal, such as getting 
heartfelt and earnest cooperation 
from employees. I am going to 
give you as a springboard for 
planning, a blueprint—a plan— 
in broad basic form for a suc- 
cessful business. Almost every 
problem you face will come with- 
in one of seven suggestions I pro- 
pose for major objectives. 


Keys to Profits 


Each of the seven is capable of 
division and subdivision into a 
good many vital areas for in- 
tensely earnest businessman at- 
tention. If you can and will plan 
—to achieve these objectives, you 
will improve your  profit—for 
these are the seven keys to retail 
profits. They are: 

1—Spread your merchandise 
investment over the maximum 
number of fast-turning, wanted 
items. ' 

2—Put out on display the 
maximum proportion of the mer- 
chandise you own. 

3—Price line your merchandise 
and plainly price ticket every- 
thing. 

4—Make and keep your store 
friendly, pleasant and interest- 
ing. (This is a matter of per- 
sonnel as well as the physical 
store.) 

5—Push selling in every possi- 
ble way every minute of every 
day. 

6—Use control figures and run 
your business where you want it 
to go. 

7—Buy frequently and mod- 
estly to get rapid turnover. 

Assuming you already have a 
store—that is you are already 
located—every problem you face 
falls under one of these seven ob- 
jectives. What can you do to plan 





more profitably—more effective- 
ly? One thing you could do 
would be to take these objectives 
one at a time and probe or ana- 
lyze each one to the limit. A 
wonderful way to begin would be 
to get your merchandise offerings 
right. That starts with a basic 
stock—even a model stock if you 
can achieve that. Then take the 
list and work out a plan to actu- 
ally make it effective in your 
store. 


Look at Selling 


Let’s look at selling for a min- 
ute. How can you plan to sell 
more? All your business must 
come from people. Why do peo- 
ple buy? For only one reason, to 
get benefits, advantages, satis- 
factions. What kind of benefits 
can 4 hardware man deliver to 
the public? If people buy for 
benefits, and benefits alone; if 
they buy only because they want 
to gain some advantage from 
purchasing, couldn’t you plan 
a little program to make every- 
one who sells for you cash in on 
that truth? Couldn’t you sell that 
fact to your salespeople and ask 
them to experiment? If I had a 
store of any kind—clothing, im- 
plement, hardware, candy, floral, 
dry goods, or sporting goods, I 
would plan to systematically 
teach my sales people never to 
try to sell anything without in- 
variably pointing out the bene- 
fits to the prospect. Chrome plat- 
ing isn’t a benefit. “You won’t 
have to shine it” is a_ benefit. 
“Life-long lubrication” isn’t a 
benefit. “You won’t have to oil 
it,” is a benefit. It’s 20 per 
cent off this month,” isn’t a 
benefit. “The 20 per cent you 
save this month will buy some- 
thing else you’ve wanted for a 
long time,” is a benefit. Most re- 
tail sales people tell all about the 
product. OK—but what finally 
makes the prospect buy is what 
the prospect thinks the product 
will do for her—or him. Benefits 
are what the products do for the 
customer. 

No hardware store can begin 
to make its maximum profit until 
it plans a promotional calendar. 
Maybe it’s only a sheet of wrap- 
ping paper with 52 squares on it. 
in each one of which you put 
dates, and write all the sugges- 
tions you can think of for that 
week. Suggestions to help you 
get and sell the right merchan- 
dise at the right price at the 
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Che Mark of Quality 


Survey shows 85% choose 
SUPERFEX HEAT-DIRECTOR 


If you want to make the most of this year’s huge oil heater 
market, then you need Superfex. For in a recent survey, 85% of 
the interviewed prospects chose Superfex Heat-Director! 
Here’s why they want Superfex: 
— it’s the only oil heater that gives radiant, circulating and 
directed heat that really warms the floor 
—it spreads cozy comfort without the added cost and operating 
expense of a blower* 
— it burns cheap, high-heat No. 2 fuel oil 
And—Superfex is the only oil heater with shutters that direct 
heat to warm the floor. This shutter feature is patented! For years 
Perfection has made it a focal point of promotion—customers 
know about it and want it. 


More prospects this year— more bankable profit for you! 


There’s greater income for more people this year—people who 
have been putting up with old-fashioned heating methods. Now 
they’re turning to the modern convenience of oil heaters! And the 
Superfex line, because of its fine engineering, can make more 
bankable profit for you... profit not dribbled away in 
expensive servicing. Superfex has been tried and proved in 11 
years’ service by thousands of users—while many other heaters 
have turned out to be “fly-by-nights.” So protect your reputation 
by selling the greatest name in oil-burning equipment for the 
home—Perfection. 





MODEL 1435 
The finest heater 
in the field. One 
of 5 models in 
famous Superfex 
Heat-Director 
line. Finished in 
porcelain enamel. 





MODEL 2205—New 
for 1941. Ivanhoe 
Console Heater. New 
features ... new finish 
.». beautifully styled. 








MODEL 2201 
—New for 
1941. \van- 
hoe Radiating- 
Circulating 
Heater. De- 
signed for low- 
price, big vol- 
ume business. 


* For unusual “‘tricky’‘ room layouts, where free flow of circu- 


lating warm air is interrupted, a 3-speed bloweris available. 


SUPERFEX and IVANHOE 


OIL BURNING HEATERS 


PRODUCTS OF PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, 7326-B PLATT AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AUGUST 7, 1941 
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PIERCE HEADS ALL SALES, NASH-KELVINATOR; sales manager. For many years 
he was Minneapolis branch man- 
OTHER SALES APPOINTMENTS ANNOUNCED | seer ior Frisidaive, prior 
A new post, that of vice-presi- | organization of the Kelvinator | Legg as western sales manager. ae “We " pase gn ee Re 
dent in charge of sales, has been | Division were announced by Mr. Mr. Pierce came to Nash-Kel- asmendh ina = peer “aa Dalle. ap 
created by Nash-Kelvinator | Pierce. Charles T. Lawson, who! vinator in 1939 from General anne phe neg his oe mi 
Corp., Detroit, Mich.. and Frank | has been sales manager of house- | Motors Corporation’s Frigidaire tion to ag perso iain, 
| hold appliances, will succeed Mr. | Division, where he headed u . ee 
Pierce, and will have the title of | sales. He began his selling ats Kentqueness ave te Catend. 
| general sales manager of the | career in his home city of Phila- | mi 
Kelvip~tor Division. | delphia as a retail salesman, and | BIERSMITH PROMOTED 
Other appointments in the Kel-| soon worked his way to the head | BY COLUMBIAN STEEL 
vinator Division as announced by | of the Frigidaire sales organiza- | Edward L. Bi tt 
Vice-president Pierce include | tion in that city. His work com- | | ward L. Biersmith, Jr., has 
that of E. Ray Legg, former| manded attention and he was | een promoted to aig -s0r 
western sales manager, as suc-| brought to national headquarters | manager of the Columbian Steel 
of Frigidaire at Dayton, Ohio, in | 
| 1932 and soon was made man- | 
| ager of the entire household | 
| sales division of Frigidaire. He | 
| retained this post until he joined | 
| the Nash-Kelvinator organization. 
Mr. Lawson’s selling experi- | 
ence has been similar to that of | 
Mr. Pierce. He has been identi- 
| fied with the electric appliance | 
| business for 20 years, and came 
from the Frigidaire sales execu- | 
FRANK R. PIERCE tive organization in Dayton, Ohio. | 
Dan Packard is eastern sales y 
R. Pierce, formerly general sales | | a © Kateinsten. ba Bem i 
manager of the  corporation’s | ry ie pang aw re “4 ee I 
Kelvinator Division, has _ been | a ee ee ee f 
elected to fill it. Mr. Pierce will paneer a oe magn | . 
direct the sales, advertising and department a a = 
service activities of both the Peupeteeghengrag or ~~ EDWARD L. BIERSMITH ‘ 
Kdidusten @tdtelen genenies CHARLES T. LAWSON | vw — years . agg Bor ‘ 
m success : 
turer of electric refrigerators, ar an Po egy one Aigo Tank Co., Kansas City, Mo. Mr. : 
ranges, commercial refrigeration | cessor to Mr. Lawson as sales Merril “ - a soe cade aie ice, tastee  celinane : 
products, and ice cream cabinets, | manager of household appliances, | MS'TIDUNOFS Sa ”s sales manager of the compan I 
and the Nash Motors Division, | and that of Don Rulo, who has | ‘ory Zone manager, oe h ‘b . Washi  C. 
’ : : --4 | has been in Washington, D. C., 
automobile manufacturer. been a member of the Kelvin. | of major dealer sales for Frigid the past year representing the 
At the same time, several other | ator Division executive sales staff aire Division of General Motors. ool . : A te = ‘aléllins ‘ie, 
advancements in the executive! for some time, to succeed Mr.| CC. J. Bachman is Pacific Coast nn bas aunmeee dies 
hGvancements if fense contracts. He has been as- 
sociated with the company for 
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Cc. J. BACHMAN 


the past 12 years. 


NEW DIRECTORS, SOCIETY 
OF ARCHITECTURAL 
HARDWARE CONSULTANTS 
Howard MacCarthy, Jr., presi- 
dent of the American Society of 
Architectural Hardware Consult- 


| ants, has announced the election 
of the following to its board of 


directors: 

Norman Anderson, Reading, 
Pa.; Adon Brownell, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; William Habbersett, New 


| Britain, Conn.; Fred G. Hammer, 


New Haven, Conn.; Walter S. 
Johnson, New Britain, Conn., 
and Rex T. Mitchell, Stamford, 
Conn. 
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READING HARDWARE ANNOUNCES | 
BRANCH OFFICE APPOINTMENTS | 


The Reading Hardware Corp., 
Reading, Pa., has announced the 
appointment of Don Gibson, as 
manager of its New York office; 





DON GIBSON 


Walter J. Morris, as manager of 
its Philadelphia office, and Ted 
Leavitt as factory representative 
for Minnesota, Iowa, North and 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 
Mr. Gibson, New York man- 
ager, began his business career 
with Sargent & Co. in 1923. After | 
a training period, he worked in 
Sargent’s New York contract de- 





partment as contract salesman 
until 1937, leaving to become | 
contract salesman in Reading 


Hardware’s New York office. 
Mr. Morris, Philadelphia man- 





WALTER MORRIS 


AUGUST 7, 1941 


ager, began his hardware career | 
with Murta, Appleton & Co. as | 
a stenographer, leaving that posi- 
tion to join Sargent & Co., re- 
maining for about five years until 
Sargent closed its Philadelphia | 
office. He then returned to | 
Murta, Appleton & Co. where he | 
handled a number of large con- ! 
tract jobs. He joined the Read- | 
ing Hardware Corp. in 1932 in | 
charge of its Philadelphia office | 
where he remained until the end | 
of 1934 when he joined the Rus- | 
sell & Erwin Mfg. Co. He was 
with Ruesell & Erwin for four 


| years covering Philadelphia, Bal- | 
| timore, and Washington and dur- | 





TED LEAVITT 


ing that period had extensive 
experience with government bu- 
reaus in Washington. Mr. Morris 
rejoined Reading at the end of 
1938. 

Mr. Teavitt’s business experi- 
ence since leaving college in- 
cludes 13 years with the Henne- 
pin Hdwe., Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.. he at one time having 
been secretary of the company. 
He also did field work for the 
Hall Hdwe. Co., was Northwest 
field representative for the Ala- 
bastine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and was president of the F. E. 
Satterlee Co., Minneapolis, dis- 
tributor of industrial hardware 
and machinery. He joined the 
Leavitt Hdwe. Co., Minneapolis, 
as sales manager in 1940, where 
he remained until his recent ap- | 
pointment by Reading. 





| velopment and 


| resented by the Drazan organiza- 


| COL. GEO. GRAY JOINS PAL BLADE 


| homa and 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER 
NOW SCHICK, INC. 


Presaging the introduction of 
a new product in the near fu- 
ture, the name of Schick Dry 
Shaver, Inc., has been changed 
to Schick Incorporated, it was 
announced by Ralph J. Cordiner, 
president. 

No change has been made in 
the officers of the company, it is 
reported. Mr. Cordiner is presi- 
dent; Kenneth C. Gifford, vice- 
president in charge of sales and 
advertising; A. F. Fisher, vice- 
president in charge of manufac- 
turing and engineering; R. R. 
Merkle, secretary and treasurer, 
and Claude J. Hendon, vice-presi- 
dent of Schick Service, Inc., for- 
merly the Schick Shaver Service 
Corporation. 





FRANK DE BROCK 


JOINS N. E. DRAZAN 


Frank DeBrock has become as- | 
sociated with N. E. Drazan, 200 | 
Fifth Ave., New York City, manu- | 
facturers’ agent. Mr. DeBrock | 
will devote his efforts to the od 

| 
} 


VIKING AIR CONDITIONING 
IN NEW QUARTERS 

Viking Air Conditioning Corp., 
on Aug. 1, moved into new quar- 
ters at 5600 Walworth Ave., 
tion. He was formerly with Beh | Cleveland, Ohio. The new quar- 
& Co., and prior to that buyer a ters give the firm nearly 50 per 
housewares at R. H. Macy & Co.! cent more space for production. 


of house- 
wares for the manufacturers rep- 


sales 


AS DISTRICT CUTLERY MANAGER 


Colonel George P. Gray, one | cutlery manager. He will con- 

of the best known cutlery men | tact the hardware jobbers for 
in the country, has joined the} both cutlery and “Pal” hollow 
Pal Blade organization as a dis. | ground safety razor blades, prin- 
trict cutlery manager contact- | cipal product of the Pal com- 
ing the hardware trade. The Pal | pany. 
Blade Company, New York City, 
is the organization which re- 
cently purchased the entire cut- 
lery division of Remington Arms, 
establishing new headquarters 
for the production of this line 
at Holyoke, Mass. 

As well-known as Colonel Gray 
may be throughout the hardware 
and cutlery world, through his 
19 years with Remington, and 
before that with Shapleigh and 
Simmons companies in St. Louis, 
he is also famous as one of the 
top trap shooters of the country, 
holding trap and flyer 
titles. 


many 


For the Pal company, Colonel 
Gray will cover Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, Okla- 
Arkansas as 





district | 


COL. GEO. P. GRAY 











WALDON RETIRES AS PRESIDENT 
OF MARSHALL-WELLS OF CANADA | 


T. L. Waldon, president, Mar- | 
shall-Wells Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, and vice-president of 





WALDON 


T. L. 


Marshall-Wells Co.. Duluth, 
Minn., has announced his retire- 
ment from active business. He is 
succeeded as president of the 
Canadian company by Seth Mar- 
shall, president, Marshall-Wells 
Co., Duluth, Minn. 


Mr. Waldon has been presi- 
dent of the Canadian company 
and its subsidiaries since 1930 


and vice-president of the Amer- 
ican company 1910. He 
became associated with the Can- 
adian company in 1906, was as- 
sistant manager for 14 years, gen- 
eral manager and vice-president 
for 10 years, and president for 
11 years. He has been connected 


since 


with the wholesale hardware 
business, with headquarters in 
| Winnipeg, since 1895. He will 


continue as a director of both 
the Canadian and American com 
panies. 





SETH MARSHALL 


Propose Elimination of 65 Paint Colors 
Also Half and 30-Gal. Containers 


Bureau 
AGE) 


(Washington 
of HARDWARE 
\ simplified practice recom- 
mendation, proposing a 30 per 
cent reduction in the number 
of colors in paints, enamels and 
varnishes, and the elimination of 
half-gallon and 30-gallon paint 
containers, has been approved by 
the simplification committee of 
the National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association. Copies of 
the recommendation are being 
mailed out to all interested par- 
ties by the Bureau of Standards. 
The revised simplification pro- 
gram would reduce the number 
of colors of oil paints, enamels, 
and varnishes from 218 to 153, 
the number of colors for 
water-mixed paints from 127 to 
101. The latter figure represents 
a 20 per cent reduction. Here- 
tofore, the simplification of oil 
paint packaging has been cov- 
ered only by recommending the 
elimination of 
cartons. 


and 


certain sizes of 

Under the current recommen- 
dation, there is included for the 
first time specific packaging 
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recommendations covering each 
class of product. 

The proposal to eliminate the 
half-gallon can and the 30-gal- 


lon, or half drum, is regarded 


as of particular importance by | 


the Bureau. The standing com- 
mittee estimates that paint sold 
in half-gallon cans represents 
only 9% per cent of the total 
gallonage. Reason for the re- 
vision proposed at this time is 
to reduce the number 
tainers for paint products in an 
effort steel and tin 
needed for defense purposes. 

Originally developed in 1924, 
the simplified practice procedure 
for paints, varnishes and related 
products was revised in 1932 and 
again in 1937. Mimeographed 
copies of the proposed revision 
are obtainable from the Bureau's 
division of simplified practice in 
Washington. 


to conserve 


CLOVER MFG. ANNOUNCES | 


SALES APPOINTMENTS 
The Clover Mfg. Co., Norwalk, 


Conn., manufacturer of coated | 
abrasives and lapping and grind- 


of con- | 


ing compounds has 
the following appointments to its 
field sales force. 


L. P. O'Neill has been assigned 


to the Chicago territory. He 
brings to his new duties an ex- 
perience of over 20 years in the 
coated abrasive industry during 
which he served in an executive 
sales capacity with such com- 


panies as the Herman Behr Co. | 


and Abrasive Products, Inc. 
L. W. Kilpatrick has 


been 


made sales representative to cover 


the states of North and South 


Dakota, Minnesota, and northern | 


Iowa. Gerald R. Barrett has been 
transferred from the metropoli- 


tan New York area to Boston. | 
He will serve the entire New 
England territory. 


EARL A. MONROE HEADS 
PITTSBURGH ASSN. 


The new officers of the 


announced | 


Pitts- | 


burgh Retail Hardware Associa- | 


tion were installed at the big 


Hardware Jubilee held recently 


at the Wildwood Country Club. | 


Earl A. Monroe, Monroe Hdwe. 
Co., is president; Wesley Moore, 
J. S. Moore & Sons Co., Oak- 
dale, is vice-president, and Ray 
Gabosch, A. G. Gabosch 
George Saupe, 
& Sons, is 


Co., is secretary. 
Jr., George Saupe 
treasurer. 


REPRESENTS RAWLPLUG 
ON PACIFIC COAST 


Kenneth M. Anderson, with 
headquarters at 2115 South San 
Pedro Street, Los Angeles, Cal., 
will be in charge of Rawlplug- 
Los Angeles Company, a branch 
of the Rawlplug Company, 98 
Lafayette Street, New York City, 
manufacturer of expansion an- 


chors of all types. He super- 
sedes Mr. Demmert who has been 
with the company for many 
years. 


| nhounces 


Hdwe. | 





REPRESENTS PITTSBURGH 
SCREW & BOLT CO. 

IN SOUTHERN STATES 
The Pittsburgh Screw and Bolt 
| Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., through 
|R. D. Baker, vice-president, an- 





GEORGE H. LEE, JR. 

the appointment of 
George H. Lee, Jr., as sales rep- 
resentative of the southern and 
southeastern districts. Mr. Lee 
succeeds W. N. Hicks, who re- 


cently resigned. 


BOB FAUCETTE INJURED 
IN AUTO ACCIDENT 


R. J. Faucette, representative 
of E. C. Atkins & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama, for more 
than 15 years, sustained a com- 
pound fracture of the rignt leg 
in an automobile accident, July 
3, near Baton Rouge, La. He is 
recuperating at his home, !448 
East Beach, Gulfport, Miss. Mr. 
Faucette was a protege of the 
late Gus Gladding, Atkins sales 
manager. 


HEADS WIRE DEPARTMENT SALES 
FOR WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO. 


Edwin C. Stout, who has been 
identified with the Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co., New York 
City, since 1920, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the wire 
department. C. G. Matthews, 
who has served the company in 
the wire sales department for the 


past 18 years, has been made 
assistant sales manager. 

Mr. Stout, for a time repre- 
sented the company in a sales 


capacity in Ohio and was trans- 
ferred to New York as 
manager of the springs depart- 
ment in 1924. He later held the 
position of assistant sales man- 
ager of the combined wire and | 
springs department and eastern 
district sales manager. 


sales 





EDWIN C. STOUT 
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SCRAP ALUMINUM GOAL 15,000,000 LBS.; 
TO BUY ALUMINUM FOR PLANES 


(Washington Bureau 
of HARDWARE AGE) 

An estimated 15,000,000 lbs. of 
scrap aluminum suitable for use 
in the defense production is the 
goal fixed by government defense 
officials in the current national 
scrap collection campaign. Plans 
call for disposition of the scrap 
aluminum at designated concen- 
tration points in each state to be 
followed by competitive bidding 
for the sale of aluminum to 
smelters having defense prefer- 
ence ratings. 

Proceeds from the sale of pots 
and pans collected during a cam- 
paign which, just a year ago was 
frowned upon by defense officials 
as unnecessary, will go to the 
purchase of aluminum for the 
construction of trainer planes for 
the Army and Navy. This de- 
cision to put the proceeds back 
into aluminum was reached be- 
cause of the “insurmountable 
difficulties” that would arise in 
any attempt to allocate parts of 
the proceeds among many or- 
ganizations participating in the 
campaign. 

Earlier reports to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the War De- 
partment now concedes that 
scrap aluminum will be accept- 
able for the construction of air- 
craft, airplane motors, and parts, 
battleships, tanks and _ other 
necessary defense materials, pro- 
vided it meets standard specifica- 
tions. 

The campaign will permit the 
construction of more than 2,000 
additional fighting planes or 500 
additional four-engine bombers. 
These figures are based on esti- 
mates that a fighter plane con- 
taining 7,000 pounds of aluminum 
could be built with the metal 
freed by every donation of 5,000 
dishpans, 10,000 coffee percola- 
tors, 2,000 roasters, or 25,000 
double boilers of average weight. 

Ever since completion of test 
collection campaigns in Rich- 
mond, Va., and Madison, Wis., 
several months ago, Washington 
has been the source of countless 
statements publicizing plans for 
a nation-wide aluminum collec- 
tion campaign. Housewives have 


been urged to participate but | 
to be cautious about turning | 
over abandoned utensils to other | 


than authorized collectors. State 
officials have been advised of de- 
tails of collecting discarded alu- 


minum ware, and consumers have | 
been urged not to turn in kitchen | 
ware that would make necessary | 
the immediate purchase of re- | 


placements. 

Meanwhile, the increased di- 
version of aluminum from peace- 
time to wartime production has 


AUGUST 7, 1941 


resulted in the loss of jobs for 
3,413 workers, or about one- 
fifth of all employees of the 
aluminum cooking utensil _ in- 
dustry. Such information has 
been reported to OPM by 14 of 
the 22 companies in the _in- 
dustry. 


The civilian “pots and pans” 


is virtually gone because of the 
present inability to obtain alumi- 
num and because previously ac- 
quired stocks are almost ex- 
hausted, the report said. Several 
companies said that they had 
obtained sufficient defense con- 
tracts or sub-contracts to retain 
a portion of their employees, but 
that the cost of converting their 
plants to defense work makes it 
difficult and often impossible to 
bid successfully against firms in 
other industries already equipped 
for such production. 

Manufacturers in the industry 
reported the existence of a great 
volume of metal stamping facil- 
ities, but expressed the view that 
there are no substitute materials 
by which production of cooking 
utensils could be continued with 
their present equipment. OPM 
conferences aimed at finding 
ways of converting plants to de 
fense production were attended 
by H. J. Taylor, Club Aluminum 
Products Co., Chicago; J. J. 
Harding, Massillon (Ohio) Alu- 
minum Co.; Stuart J. Swensson, 
Aluminum Wares 
Pittsburgh, and A. C. Keich- 
hafer, of the West Bend (Wis.) 
Aluminum Co. 





EVANOIL ANNOUNCES NEW 
FULL COLOR SLIDE FILM 


R. B. Evans, vice-president in 
charge of the Evanair Division 
of Evans Products Company, De- 
troit, Mich., announces the dis- 
tribution of a new full-color 
slide film featuring the new line 





photographed in full color, in- 
cludes space heater selling tips 
| and market information as well 
| as complete information about 
each unit in the “Evanoil” 
models line-up. The film is ap- 
proximately one-half hour in 
length. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 

FOR RIFLE WEEDER 
Meilink & Co., Inc., 427 Brain- 
ard St., Detroit, Mich., has been 
| appointed sole distributor for the 


“Rifle” weeder manufactured by 
the Rifle Weeder Corp., Detroit. 


business of these manufacturers | 


Association, | 


of Evanoil heaters. This film, | 





TWO NEW DEALS 


ror MORE PROFITS! 


.»» Both on the Air 5 Days a Week! 


We 15s 


4 Non-Inflammable 
Upholstery and Rug 


CLEANER 


. .. when customers buy Mod- ‘f 

ern New Pint Bottle 0-Cedar ” 

No Rubbing Cream Polish at 
special price — 49¢. 


You Get 


Combinations at $6.00 list 
for 12-unit case—less regu- 
lar trade discount. Shipping 
weight 32!4 lbs. You Pay 
Only For The Polish! 
Full profit margin assured. 
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lew... IMPROVED 






GENUINE 


15¢ 


| Non-Inflammable 
‘Gdar Upholstery and Rug 


CLEANER 


... when customers buy New im- 

proved 12-0z. Genuine 0-Cedar 

No Rubbing Polish at regular 
price — 49¢. 


You Get 


Combinations at $6.00 list 
for 12-unit case—less regular 
trade discount. Shipping 
weight 27 lbs. A fast-seller 
that brings you full profit 
margins. 
















HURRY! GET IN ON THIS RADIO-ADVERTISED SPECIAL 
— ORDER TODAY! 
in 


Gir @ 


4501 S. WESTERN BLVD., CHICAGO 


“DISPLAY O-CEDAR, THE PROFIT LEADER” 

















NATURALS FOR EASY 
EXTRA SALES TO 


GUN and AMMUNITION CUSTOMERS 


You can develop a profitable source of EXTRA business 
by emphasizing to your gun and ammunition customers 
the importance of prover cleaning accessories for accurate, 
trouble-free shooting. Sportsmen take great pride in keep- 
ing their firearms in top-notch condition and your sugges- 
tion of a purchase of Union Hardware Gun Cleaning 
Implements will be well received. Buyers can readily see 
that these implements are scientifically designed to keep 
gun barrels free from rust and foreign matter of every 
kind. And they’re built strong to last! Order your supply 
of Union Hardware Gun Cleaning Implements now and 
cash in on the interest in firearms accelerated by the na- 
tional defense program. Your jobber can supply you. For 
a description of the complete linc, which includes styles 
and sizes for all standard gauges and calibres of shot- 
guns, rifles and revolvers, write for Catalog 8. 


=| 





No. 246 RIFLE CLEANING BRUSH 


Made in two styles—bristle or brass wire brush. 
Twisted core and shank. .22 to .50 cal. 


Hee 


No. 248 SHOTGUN CLEANING BRUSH 


Adaptable to all shotgun cleaning rods. Made 
with bristle or brass wire brush. 8 to 28 and 














410 gauge. 

ESS wet w=) 

——————————<={[EK{_[_£$_$_$$=$=$=====T™=___ 1418 BRASS RIFLE 
No. 95 SHOTGUN CLEANING ROD CLE NG ROD 


Hard wood, shellacked three-jointed rod with Slotted, “ab removable 
brass fittings. Complete with wool swab, wire threaded tip to take 
brush and wiper. 10 to 28 and .410 gauge. brush. .22 to .50 cal. 


BEVERY 
HARDWARE COMPANY 


STABLIG> c 


smol-0-11 \ich co) (Motel 1p 


NEW YORK OFFICE ISI CHAMGERS STREET 
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| PROMOTED TO VICE- PRESIDENCY 
OF ALUMINUM GOODS MFG. CO. 


Walter F. Bugenhagen, general 
sales manager of The Aluminum 
Goods Mfg. Co., has been named 





WALTER F. BUGENHAGEN 


a vice-president of the company. 

Mr. Bugenhagen joined the 
Aluminum Goods company in 
1910. His first job was in the 
rolling mill, later transferring to 
the general office where he began 
entering and billing orders. He 


kept step with the growth of the 
company and won steady ad- 
vancements to more and more 
important posts, among them 
| several executive sales positions 
| that completely rounded out his 
experience. 


| RAY WUNDERLICH HEADS 
| NATIONAL BUYERS CLUB 


Ray Wunderlich, Cussins & 
Fern, Columbus, Ohio, was elect- 
|ed president of the National 
House Furnishings Buyers’ Club 
| at its recent annual meeting. He 
| succeeds Phillip DuBoff of 
| Bloomingdale’s. 
| Other new officers are: first 
vice-president, Vincent Zupan, 
| Famous-Barr; second vice-presi- 
| dent, Art Malone, J. L. Hudson; 
| third vice-president, Hean Ste- 
vens, Lit Bros.; secretary and 
treasurer, Myron Fischer, Holt- 
hausen; board of directors, Paul 
| Jelense, Phil DuBoff, Blooming- 
| dales; Lou Zinngrabe, The Fair; 
Glenn Ferrell, Hornes; Max Sass, 
Hornes; Frank Romeo, Lowen- 
steins; Joe Schwartz, Burdine’s, 
and Forest Brown, Broadway 
Dept. Store. 








PROTEST GOVERNMENT 


CONTROL 


OF RETAIL INSTALLMENT SALES 


Proposed governmental regula- 
| tion and control of retail install- 
| ment selling to further national 

defense and guard against infla- 
tion has been branded as “un- 
justified” by the domestic distri- 
, bution department of the United 
‘States Chamber of Commerce. In 
answer to proposals advanced for 
governmental regulation of in- 
stallment selling, the report 
found that installment credit is 
an effective instrument of com- 
that it is being effectively 
regulated by business itself; and 
that there is no need for govern- 
ment action. The volume, the 
committee found, is so small as 
to have little effect on an infla- 
tionary movement and it serves a 
useful purpose as a device for 
enabling consumers to buy con- 
sumer goods of a durable char- 
acter. 
The committee noted that busi- 
ness enterprise has every inten- 
tion of keeping installment credit 


merce; 


within reasonable bounds, that it | 


is making a constant effort to 
improve services and lower costs, 
and that losses from bad debts 
attributable to installment con- 
tracts have been “remarkably 


small.” In view of this record, 
the report said, there is “small 
merit” in proposals to place re- 
strictions on installment credit 
through arbitrary government ac- 
tion in any form. 

Critical of the Federal govern- 
ment’s policy of extending credit 
beyond “appropriate” limits, the 
report specifically mentioned the 
Electric Home and Farm Au- 
thority and observed that in its 
financing of domestic appliances 
including refrigerators, dishwash- 
ers, washing machines, radios, 
vacuum cleaners and other de- 
vices, that agency permitted 
down payments of 5 and 10 per 
cent, and monthly payments ex- 
tending over as long a period as 
48 months. 

The report conceded that gov- 
|ernment recognition that such 
|terms were too liberal had 
| prompted a tightening of these 
terms, a development which it 
| oaseiatined as “gratifying” to 
business men. It charged, how- 
| ever, that the new terms remain 
more lenient than those which 
private enterprises are putting 
into operation for similar types 
| of merchandise. 
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IN LARGER TERRITORY 
FOR PRIME MFG. CO. 


Monroe E. Rinehart, Hanover, 
Pa., factory representative of 
The Prime Manufacturing Co., 


made by George T. Stevens, vice- 
president in charge of sales. The 
new divisional office, which will 
operate under the company’s re- 
gional office in Pittsburgh and 
which is located at 744 Main 
Street, will serve as a warehouse 
point and will have a factory 
service station. The new Buffalo 
division will be under the su- 
pervision of Mr. E. E. Sullivan. 
Joseph Morasi will be service 
manager. 





MONROE E. RINEHART 


Milwaukee, Wis., has been trans- 
ferred to a larger territory, it 
was announced recently by W. 
C. Best, head of the company’s 
electric fence division. In addi- | 
tion to Maryland, Delaware and | 
Virginia, Mr. Rinehart’s new ter- 
ritory includes New Jersey and 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 





CHARLES FUHRER 


Whose appointment by the 
Diamond Expansion Bolt Co., 
New York City, as representa- 
tive in New Jersey, was an- 


EUREKA VACUUM OPENS 
OFFICE IN BUFFALO 


Announcement of the opening 


of a new divisional office in | 79 jssue of Harpware Ace. Mr. 
Buffalo, by the Eureka Vacuum Fuhrer had formerly been as- 
Cleaner Co., Detroit, Mich., is| sistant to Ralph S. Allen. 








HARDWARE STORE WINS GRAND PRIZE 
IN CONGOLEUM-NAIRN CONTEST 


The United Furniture Com- | 31, and simulated a local oil field 
pany of Louisville, Kentucky, and | down to the smallest detail—all 
the Midwest Hardware Company, | through the use of Gold Seal 
Lusk, Wyo., were named Na-| Congoleum products. Pumping 
tional Grand Prize winners in | wells, flowing wells, drilling rigs 
Congoleum - Nairn’s Gold Seal | and even a tower de:troyed by 
Congoleum window display con-| fire were realistic in their por- 
test. United was the Group “A” | trayal. The flowing well was the 
winner, Midwest the Group “B”,| highlight of the exhibit. Black 
in the contest which provided | oil continued to spout from a 
prizes for two dealer groups—| seemingly endless supply. The 
those in cities of more than| pumping wells with their syn- 
25.000, and those in cities of | chronized pumping equipment 
25.000 and less. were powered by unseen, back- 

The National Grand Prize | stage machinery, adding unusual 
winners were entitled to the | realism to the miniature oil 
field. To complete the picture, 


choice of a Piper Cub Airplane, P . 
| there was a burning oil well, de- 


a Cadillac Touring Sedan or .f :; 1 drill 
$1,500 in cash. United Furniture | **™°Ye “ig the pow Th 
. se. e 
Company chose the $1,500 cash | P'P° te te pemp neas 

; ° setting was made of Gold Seal 
prize. Midwest Hardware Co. | eye 
os att aiteeeadl tae waien Congoleum floor coverings. 1€ 
Aas not as a ee te Ae he background scenery of moun- 
oat ee ering seriously the | sains, sky, houses, lawns, roads, 
E _— Cub plane. : _. | trucks, ladders, tanks, fences, 
The Midwest display which | gowers and the figures and der- 





was awarded the National Grand | icks were all ingeniously con- | 


Prize in Group “B” appeared in | structed, using the many pat- 
the company’s store windows dur- | terns available in this popular 
| 

ing the week of May 23 to May! product. 
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nounced on page 53 of the July | 


WESTCO 


No. 65 
SELLS ON SIGHT 


Mechanical design at- 
tracts attention. 
Easy to operate. 
Rotating cutter co- 
ordinated with drive 
wheel for smooth 
edges. Die-cast frame 
for strength. In- 
| dividually packaged. 





| BLUE WHIRL 


THE DOLLAR BEATER THAT 
BUILDS VOLUME AT A PROFIT 


Show your customers: 

all Bearing Gears for easy opera- 
| tion. Gear Shield for safety. Colored 
moulded handles for beauty. Stainless 
steel floats, stationary blades and 
pivot brace for strength. 
Put this team of profit-promoters to work 

for y 


Order today from your Distributor or Direct. 
| THE TURNER & SEYMOUR MFG. CO. 
Ts§ 


TORRINGTON 


194 LAWTON ST. TORRINGTON, CONN 


Makers of the Famous Blue Line Kitchen Tools. 








New DAISY %, 


Best for 30 Years 


| For Hogs 
| And Poultry 


| Here's just two high ranking 
| sellers picked from a line backed 
| oy a strong national advertising 
}campaign that has plenty of 
| sales appeal for you. When your 
jcustomers ask to see waterers 
that are built to last . . . that 
will operate through the use of 
barrels, stock tanks or high 
}Dressure pipe lines . . . show 
|them the New Daisy Automatic 
| Waterers that eliminate fuss and 
| lth. Heater attachments pro- Famous pressure-valve type New wsJaisy 
vided for all-winter use. Manu- Waterer for pipelines and high pressure. 
factured and guaranteed for over ‘,uaranteed to work on any pressure water 
tg BY the Quinn Wire a line not exceeding 75 pounds. Cast iron 
| 4 ‘owl, satin aluminum finish. Bowl is 16 
Also manufactur- 7 5 in. a 

ars of Daisy and : in. long, 7 in. wide, 5 in. deep. 
thaw Calf Wean- Patented mud cups included. 
v8, 


















|No. 30 


Made to operate through use of barrels or stock tanks. 
| Non-pressure valve. Heavy cast iron bowl 13 in. long, 
|4 in. wide, 4% in. deep, finished in rust resisting 
|metallie satin finish aluminum. Copper ball float 2% 
}'n. in diameter. Cast iron cover protects valve 
Patented mud cuns. Standard % in. ninnle for inlet 
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AT POT AND KETTLE CONVENTION: top row, left to right, O. M. Thompson, The 


Rashburn Co., Los 


Angeles, Calif., new secretary; Harry Davis, Savory, Inc., Los Angeles, 


Calif., new president; Oscar Watson, Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, Wash.; Orrin Tucker, Lipman- 
Wolfe & Co., Portland, Ore., retiring president; Charles Putnam, manufacturers’ agent, San 


Francisco, Calif.. new vice-president. 


Bottom 


row, left to right, Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Gillan, 


Gillan Sales Co., San Francisco, Calif.. Mrs. Clark Wright, Portland, Ore. Glenn Gillette, Gil- 
lette & McLaren, Portland, Ore.. and Mr. and Mrs. W. S. McCune, Los Angeles, Calif. 


H. O. Davis Becomes Pot & Kettle Club Head; 


Other Officers and Directors Elected 


One hundred and fifty Pot and 
Kettle Club members, their wives 
and families met for the 12th an- 
nual convention of the Associated 
Pot & Kettle Clubs of America at 
the Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart, 
Oregon, June 27 to 29. Harry O, 
Davis, Los Angeles (Savory Inc.) 
was elected Charles 
(manu- 

was 


president. 
Putnam, San Francisco 
facturers 
elected 

Thompson, Los Angeles (Wash- 
burn Co.) 


and L. L. 


(Los 


representative } 
vice-president. O. M. 


was elected secretary 
Neblett, Los 


Angeles Ladder Co.) was 


Angeles 


elected treasurer. 
Directors for the year will be: 


Wm. F. Smith, Los Angeles 
(Griswold Mfg. Co.); M. E. 
Wyckoff, San Francisco (Hard- 


ware World): Roy C. 
Oakland (Jackson 
Co.); G. Art Randall, 


Johnson, 
Furniture 
Portland 


(Columbia Ladder & Wooden- 
ware Co.) and Dudley Risley, 
Seattle (Rhodes Department | 
Store). | 
Regional vice-presidents are: 
Fred Wigmore, San _ Francisco 


(Hughson & Merton): Ted Car- 
ter, Oakland (Los Angeles Lad- 
der Co.) ; W. W. Nesbit, Portland 
(Columbia Ladder and Wooden- 
ware Co.) and James P. Cum- 
mings, Seattle (Schwabacher 
Hdw. Co.). G. G. Gillan, San 
Francisco (Gillan Sales Co.) was 


made publicity director. William 
C. Hitt, Los Angeles (W. C. Hitt 
Co.) chairman of the 
housewares directory committee. 
The two other members of this 
committee are Harry C. Gleason, 


becomes 
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Seattle (National Enameling & 
Co.) and Art CC. 


(Manu 


“Mamping 
Maryon, San Francisco 
facturers Representative). 


The 


sists of the last three presidents 


Advisory Committee con 
ud is composed of Mike Sweyd, 
San Francisco (M. Sweyd & 
Son): Slater, Los An- 
(Vollrath Co.) and O. M. 
Tucker, Portland (Lipman-Wolle 
& Co.. 

William Clark Wright of Meier 
& Frank, Portland, was the toast- 
master at the dinner dance. He 


George 


ut les 


told the large gathering of mem- 
that 
are all looking and hoping for 


bers and friends while we 
better tomorrows, change is the 
order of the day. The 
wares industry is keenly feeling 


house- 


the effects of the 
gram. \ 


defense pro 
number of its 
materials have been switched to 
war work, homes and businesses 


basic 


are upset because of those called 
to service and in all 
activities old practices are giving 


Ametican 


away to the new. He emphasized 
that in this new era, adjustments 
must be made in mental ma- 
chinery 
chinery. A 


mental as well as 


| metal shake-up is taking place. 


He called upon all Pot & Kettlers | 


to take the order in its 


stride. 


new 


CENTRAL STATES CLUB 


The Central States Hardware 
Club, Inc., Chicago, TIL, will 
ho]d its fourth annual get-to- 


guests before entraining for the 
Excelsior Springs party. 

The club will also hold _ its 
fourth annual dinner party, Sun- 
day, Oct. 12, 1941, at Hackney’s, 
Atlantic City, for members and 
guests. The date is for the night 
preceding the joint manufac- 
turers and jobbers convention. 
Committee in charge of arrange- 
ments are: Will J. Feddery, 
Harpware Acer, chairman; Ben 
Leve, The Carborundum Co.; A. 
J. Eggleston, Richards-Wilcox 
Mfg. Co., and L. E. Gilliard, 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 


FORGED HATCHETS 
REDUCED 24 PER CENT 


A revised simplified practice 
recommendation designed to re- 
duce the stock varieties of 
forged hatchets by 24 per cent 
has been approved by the in- 
dustry’s standing committee in 
charge of simplified practice. 
The Bureau of Standards has 
mailed copies to all interests for 
consideration and approval. 

After approval is given by 
producers, distributors, and 
users, and others interested, the 
revised recommendation will re- 
main in effect until again re- 


| vised by the industry’s standing 
committee. 


| consisting of about 
as well as factory ma- | 


gether dinner party, Wednesday, | 


Sept. 10, 1941, at the La’ Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, for members and 


The original draft of the rec- 
ommendation, which was drawn 
up and approved in 1935, estab- 
lished a simplified list of hatchets 
45 per cent 
of the varieties being produced 
at that time. A further revision 
in 1937 reduced the original list 
by 11 per cent. The latest re- 
vision proposed, amounting to a 
24 per cent reduction in stock 
varieties, represents a 37 per cent 
reduction of the number of varie- 
ties in demand prior to 1935. 

Mimeographed copies of the 
proposal are obtainable without 
charge from the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. 





A QUARTET OF HARDWARE MEN: Left to right, Willis Horner, Allen Mfg. Co.; Harry 
Kornrumph, Long Island Hardware Co.; Roy Schmidt, Stanley Tools, and Chris J. Sachs, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., doing a musical bit at the recent golf tournament and party of the 


Hardware Trade Association of New York. Winner of the tournament was R. 


C. Mueller, 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., shown with his trophy. 


HARDWARE 
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BEHR-MANNING OFFERS RENTAL 
SANDING MACHINE SERVICE PLAN 


The Behr-Manning Corp., Troy, | 
New York, is getting under way | 
with a campaign among hard.- | 
ware dealers to enable them to 
institute profitable rental floor | 
sanding services in their stores. 
The first step in this campaign 
is the mailing of a rental pros- 
pectus, “7700 Retail Stores Can’t 
Be Wrong.” This bulletin, which | 
is available free upon request, | 


was compiled solely for retail 
merchants and outlines the aver- 
age investment required; the 
types of machines available; how 


to set up and merchandise a com- 


plete floor refinishing depart- 
ment including store displays, 
consumer literature, etc., all sup- 
plied by the company; the simple 
stock of sandpaper required; the 


| best way to operate the machines, 


and an estimate of the income 


'to be realized from rentals and 


supplies, and profits to be gained. 

Among the’ merchandising 
helps supplied by the company 
there will also be sandpaper cost 
sheets, a suggested re:ale price 
card, a service chart with sam- 
ples and application, business- 
getting folders and window 
streamers. 


OPM BARS ACCEPTING CUTTING TOOL 


ORDERS NOT PREFERENCE RATED 


(Washington Bureau | 
of HARDWARE AGE) 

A general preference order to 
prevent manufacturers and dis- 
tributors from accepting an or- 
der for cutting tools which does 
not bear a preference rating of 
A-10 or higher, has been issued 
by the OPM priorities division. 
The order, however, contains the | 
provision that such orders may 
be delivered if all defense or- 
ders on hand have been met. 

The preference order, whose is- 
suance was prompted by an in- 
creasing shortage of cutting tools, 
defines cutting tools as includ- 
ing: | 

“Special drills of all types, 
oil tube and oil hole drills of 
all types and sizes, special ream- 
ers, counter-sinks, counterbores, 
special milling cutters of all 
sizes and types, hobs of all sizes 
and types, high speed taps, spe- 
cial taps, high speed chasers for 
self-opening die heads, high 
speed chasers for collapsing taps, 
and machine broaches.” 

Addressed to both distributors | 





| 


and manufacturers of cutting 
tools, the order provides also 
that for a period of six weeks 
from July 17 manufacturers may 
continue working on_ orders 
which were in production on ihat 
date, regardless of requirements 
made under other preference 
rated orders received during the 
six weeks’ period; provided that 
any order with an AA _ emer- 
gency rating must be accepted 
and complied with at any time. 

Upon finding that compliance 
with an order bearing a higher 
preference rating interfere: with 
any work in actual production, 
compliance by the manufacturer 
with the higher rating may be 
deferred (except for AA emer- 
gency orders) for a_ period of 
not more than 10 days. Discrim- 
ination against defense orders is 
prohibited, manufacturers and 
distributors being required by 
the order to accept such defense 
contracts in preference to other 
contracts offered under substan- 
tially similar terms and _ condi- 
tions. 


OPACS Gives Farm Equipment Mfrs. 


Highest Civilian Preference Rating 


(Washington Bureau 
of HARDWARE AGE) 

A civilian allocation program 
giving manufacturers of farm ma- 
chinery and equipment the “high- 
est civilian preference rating” 
for materials delivered during 
August, September, and October, 
has been issued by the Office of 
Price Administration and Civil- 
ian Supply. 

Designed to insure an adequate 
supply of raw materials for farm 
machinery manufacture, the pro- 
gram provides that the quantity 
of materials to be delivered for 





the manufacture of farm machin- 
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ery during the next three months 
shall not amount to more than 
20 per cent above the quantity 
used in such manufacture during 
the corresponding three months 
of 1939 or 1940, whichever was 
higher. The program, to be ad- 
ministered by OPM’s priorities 
division, also provides that the 
preferences granted shall not be 
used to accumulate inventories. 

Manufacturers, in submitting 
requests for priority ratings, are 
required to attach statements of 
how they intend to comply with 
the conservation and production 
scheduling requirements of the 
program. 







SPECIAL BITS 


FOR 
Electricians 
& Plumbers — 


Single spur and cutter 
and coarse screw; for 
speedy, accurate bor- 
ing in new or old wood. { \ \ 
Easy to use. Long edge 

life. 








L-101 E—Length over all, 10!/2"; in 10, 11 and 12/16. 

J-101E—Length over all, 9!/2"; in 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 20, 22, 
24 and 28/16. 
J-101S—Length over all, 6!/2"; in 12, 13, 14 and 15/16. New cata- 
log ready now. 


YOUR JOBBER CAN SUPPLY YOU 


4 






Need This 
Fall Tonic! 


Fagged out, hard used lawns ne 
ing effect of a fall application off MILORGANITE. 
Grass, unlike most plants, také 
of life in the fall... provid 
fertility (used up by plant 


The 
RUSSELL JENNINGS 
MFG. CO., 


¢ the re-vitaliz- 






‘on a new lease 
‘dwindling soil 
wth during the 


summer season), is properly restored. Milorgan- 


ite is the ideal fertilizer to uge for this purpose 
- « » because it coniains all ‘of the elements 
needed for healthy plant growth. e Recommend 
MILORGANITE to your customers for fall appli- 
cation. It is safe for anyone to\use ... and 






MILORGAN 
meee, 


em ~ - 


benefits are long-lasting. Supplied - 
and 100-lb. sift-proof bags” ith | 
for use. ¢ Write for thal wheal 


in{25-, 






distributor: 


r Miloukeo> 


MILORGANITE 


ORGANIC- 
NITROGEN 


NATURAL FERTILIZER 
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Streamlined Nutcracker | 
Black Finish, Red Stripes, Red Knob— 


Smart in appearance .. . smart in 
performance . . . this new Arcade 
Nutcracker cracks all kinds of 
nuts except native black wal- 
nuts. Made of cast iron with 
malleable iron and steel 
parts, wood knob on y 
handle. 3 screw bs 
holes in base. A 
quick seller at 
$1.25 retail. 














y 






No. 9574 


» Sis 


‘ a nS 
@ Order from your "aa. | 


ARCADE MFG. CO. 
1202 Shawnee St. 


MIVTATT TT eel oT te FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 








ONE OF THE FEW FAMOUS HOTELS 





EFFICIENT 


yet unobtrusive service. 


VOIMINY NI 


Complete facilities and 





accommodations. Cuisine 
that delights the epicure. | 
An atmosphere of friendly | 
hospitality. These character- 
istics endear the Bellevue 


to experienced travelers. 


* Bellevue-Stratord 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


Reasonable Rates 

















AIR-CONDITIONED RESTAURANTS | 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 
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OBITUARIES 





BERNHARDT H. NOELTING 


Bernhardt H. Noelting, 89, 
president and founder of the 
Faultless Caster Co., Evansville, 





B. H. NOELTING 


Ind., passed away June 28, 1941, 
at his home in that city. 

Mr. Noelting came to America 
from Germany in 1871 and went 
to Nebraska, where he worked on 
a farm, then clerked in a store, 
and in 1880 started in the hard- 
ware business. It was during his 
connection with the hardware 
business that he obtained patents 
on casters and in 1890 started in 
the caster business in Nebraska 
City. 

Deciding to expand his busi- 
ness in a larger city, Mr. Noelt- 
ing in 1912 moved it to Evans- 
ville and since then with the 
, assistance of his four sons, Wil- 
liam, Elmer, Walter, and Clar- 
ence, who are all associated in 
the business, it has enjoyed rapid 
growth. 

Employees of the Faultless 
Caster Co. recently had erected 
a flagpole in front of the office 
building in honor of Mr. Noelting 


with an appropriate inscription. | 


1931 was made an honorary life 
member of the Rotary Club. He 
was an active member of St. 
Marks church and for 40 years 
served on the church council, re 
tiring in 1927. Through his ef 
forts the Christ Lutheran Church 
of Evansville was formed. Hi- 


| biography appears in the Library 
| of the Hall of Character of the 


Rice Foundation, New York City. 


| He was a member of the Harp 





Mr. Noelting was interested in | 


the early movements in his com- 
munity for better roads. He was 
active in meetings 25 years ago 
to promote the “Dixie Bee Line,” 


the north and south route, fore- | 


runner of the present U. S. 41. 


He was a member of the Missis- | 
sippi Valley Improvement Assn. | 
He also was interested in the im- | 


provement of rivers and other 
inland streams, having drawn 
many maps 
shorter river routes 
prevention measures. 

In 1936 Mr. Noelting was made 
an honorary life director of the 


showing possible | 
and flood | 


Mississippi Valley Assn. and in| 


warE Ace Fifty-Year Club. 
Besides his four sons, Mr. 
Noelting is survived by hi- 
widow. 


DWIGHT C. WHEELER 


Dwight C. Wheeler, president. 
treasurer and general manager of 
the Acme Shear Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., passed away July 27. He 
was 57 years old. Mr. Wheele: 
began with the Acme Shear Co. 


| as a boy and had been its head 
| for several years. 


He was al-o 
a director of the First National 
Bank and Trust Co. of Bridge- 
port, a member of the Bridgeport 
Park Board, and the Connecticut 
Prison Board. His widow, a -on, 
and three daughters survive. 


ELBERT E. TEEGARDIN 


Elbert E. Teegardin, 62, former 
president of the Stollberg Hdwe. 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, passed away 
June 30 in a Toledo hospital 
after an illness of a month. 

Mr. Teegardin, born in Cairo, 
Ohio, went to Toledo in 1900. 
He had been employed with the 
Stollberg firm since that time 
and at the time of his death was 
a director of the company. He 
was also a member of the Toledo 
Exchange Club. 

He leaves his widow. and a 
son, John F. Teegardin of Ard- 
more, Pa. 





ELBERT E. TEEGARDIN 


HARDWARE AGE 
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WILLIAM C. WRIGHT 
William C. Wright, 79, head | 


buyer and assistant manager of 


the Sheffield Hdwe. Co., Ameri- 








WILLIAM C. WRIGHT | 


cus, Ga., passed away recently. 
Mr. Wright had served the Shef- 
field company for 50 years when 
he retired two years ago. Mr. 
Wright was a member of the 
Harpware Ace Fifty-Year Club. 
He leaves his widow, three sons 
and a daughter. 





ORA E. BARNETT 


Ora E. Barnett, 74, vice-presi- 
dent of the Canton Hdwe. Co., 
Canton, Ohio, passed away July 
16. Mr. Barnett had been asso- 
ciated with the Canton Hardware 
Co. for 54 years, beginning as a 
clerk when a young man of 20. 


SANFORD PLUMMER 


Sanford Plummer, manufactur- 
ers’ representative of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., passed away re- 
cently. Mr. Plummer began his 
hardware business career with 
the old Huntington Hopkins Co. 
of Sacramento, Calif., in the Gold 
Rush days. He later became 
associated with Dunham, Carri- 
gan & Hayden Co., San Fran- 
cisco. He entered business as a 
manufacturers’ representative in 
1909 and continued from that 
time on until his recent death. 








ERNEST F. WILLIAMS 


Ernest F. Williams, one of the 
most prominent hardware manu- 
facturers’ agents in the west and 
middle west, died at a local hos- 
pital in Omaha on Monday night, 
July 21, from complications fol- 
lowing an operation. He was 54 
years old. 

Mr. Williams had lived in 
Omaha for 30 years and during 
most of that time had been ac- 
tive calling on hardware whole- 
salers and dealers throughout the 
middle west and west, and to 
some extent throughout most of 
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‘and industrial users. 


the United States. He was agent 
for numerous prominent and well 
known lines, and not only called 
on jobbers but also made fre- 
quent trips with jobber salesmen 
to help introduce some of his 
lines to the dealers in the various 
territories. 

Mr. Williams was prominent 
in the Masons, in the Omaha 
Athletic Club, the Field Club, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Tribe of Yessir. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, sister and 
daughter, and one brother. 


GEORGE W. STODDART 


George W. Stoddart, 57, passed 
away July 2 in Chicago, I]. Mr. 
Stoddart’s death comes as a 
shock to his many friends in the 
industry. Born in Milwaukee, 
his first employment was with 
the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 


| road. Following that, he was for 
11 years on the sales force of | 


the Western Iron Store Co., mill 
supply dealers of Milwaukee. He 
then went in the machinist sup- 
ply brokerage business in that 
city and later established and 
took charge of the machinists’ 
supply department of Shadbolt 
& Boyd Co., Milwaukee. 

For the past 17 years, Mr. 


Stoddart was in the employ of | 


The Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. 
pany’s line of precision tools, 
contacting both supply dealers 
Making 
Chicago his headquarters, he cov- 
ered Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa 
and Minnesota. 

Becoming ill, Mr. Stoddart for 
a time carried on his work in 
part but was never able entirely 
to resume his duties. He, how- 
ever, remained in the employ of 


| The Lufkin Rule Co. until his 


| death. Surviving are his widow 


and a son. 


EDMUND HUBERT 

Edmund Hubert, 58, of New 
Orleans, La., a representative of 
the Boston Woven Hose Co., 
passed away suddenly as people 
were gathering for the supper- 
dance held July 15 at the South- 
ern Yacht Club, as part of the 
program of the recent NRHA 
Congress. He was a member of 
Hardware Club of New Orleans, 
which was in charge of the enter- 
tainment program. 


J. W. BARLOW 

J. W. Barlow, 69, vice-presi- 
dent of the Blish, Mize & Silli- 
man Hdwe. Co., Atchison, Kan., 
passed away July 6 of a heart 
attack. Mr. Barlow, who was 
associated with his company for 
40 years, leaves his widow. 


He represented the com- | 


Yusha OE 


CAN OPENER 
COMBINATION 









Order No. 160-BC. Vaughan’s Improved CAN OPENER 
COMBINATION... BOTTLE OPENER...CORK SCREW 
... AND A NEW OPENER FOR ALL CANNED LIQUIDS! 
The only complete Can Opener Combination on the market, 
at a popular price. Packed on individual display cards. One 
dozen to the box. A fine seller. Send for prices. 


Vaughan's 
SAFETY ROLL JR. 
CAN OPENER 


No. 170-W. The only can opener 
that cuts the top out of 
SQUARE, round, or oval cans 
and leaves a safety rolled edge. 
Best seller. More than fifty mil- 
lion sold. Individually packed on 
three-color display card. Two 
dozen to the box. Order now. 


VAUGHAN NOVELTY MFG. CO. INC. 
f 3211-25 CARROLL AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 














Just One Insertion 
Sold This Hardware Store 


A well established hardware dealer wanted to sell 
his business. He ordered a fifty-word advertise- 
ment inserted in four issues of the classified 
section, under 


Business Opportunities 
In Hardware. Age 


After one insertion he wrote us: 


"The ad appearing in your Hardware 
Age brought so many results, that the 
store is sold, and it is not neces- 
sary to issue any more. The inquiries 
came in, in more than a sufficient 
amount for me to decide my moves." 


Just another example of how the classified sec- 
tion of HARDWARE AGE brings quick, tangible 
results to advertisers. 


HARDWARE AGE 


Classified Opportunities Dept. 
100 East 42nd St., New York City 
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PROTEST CUT OF 30 


PER CENT 


IN WASHER PRODUCTION 


“Curtailment of — industrial 
goods production in the national 
defense cause undoubtedly is 
necessary, but before the 30 per 
cent cut in household washer 
production ordered for us by the | 
Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply becomes 
operative there should be a very 


thorough survey both of the crit- | 


ical materials needs and the es- 
sentiality of the products of a 
great many industries,” says a 
statement issued by W. Neal 
Gallagher, head of the Automatic 
Washer Co., Newton, Iowa, and | 
president of the American 
Washer and lIroner Manufactur- 
Association. 

“We are prepared to work in 
full cooperation with Adminis- | 
trator Leon Henderson, Joseph 
Weiner, his deputy for our in- 
dustry, and their staffs to learn | 
just where the pinch in essential 
materials is the worst. But it is | 
quite probable that some 20 to} 
using 


’ 
ers 


30 industries are more 
steel than the washer makers, so | 
we surely should have the whole 
national picture in much detail if 
we are to avoid working hardship 
and injustice on any particular | 
industry. 

“There is need 


for facts and | 
figures a great deal spe- 
cific on which to base decisions 
that will reduce production equi- | 
tably in non-essential industries | 
and permit the continued manu- | 
facturing of essentials on a rea- | 


There is ample | 
| 


more 


sonable basis. 
evidence that washers serve as an 
essential utility in a great num- 
ber of smaller-income families. | 
There should be continued move- | 
ment of the appliance into such | 
homes. Recently published find- 
ings of the Department of Labor, 
following study of 26,241 families | 
in numerous widely scattered | 
cities, revealed that 29 per cent | 
of those with yearly incomes be- | 
low $1,500, including 13 per cent | 
of those with $500-$749 incomes, | 
were household washer users. | 

“Our industry has made sweep. | 
ing transfers from the use of | 
critical materials and is continu- | 
ing these changeovers. We feel | 
certain that the small | 
amounts we require today surely | 
do not necessitate the 30 per | 
cent cut in production that has 
been ordered for us. 


very 


“Curtailment of washer manu- 
facturing as proposed by Wash- 
ington also would precipitate a) 
very serious situation in the case 
of our smaller manufacturers, es- | 
pecially. They could not continue | 
to operate on that basis and they | 
are in no position to execute de- 
fense contracts, even if they had 
them. The whole set-up of washer 


R2 


radically un- 
required for 


manufacturing is 
like the 
defense production. 

“A great deal of careful study 
is required now in a critical na- 
tional industrial situation where 
conceivably 
death 


methods 


production decrees 
might 


tences 


prove to be 
instead.” 


The nationally broadcast asser- | 


Elliott, consum- 
OPACS, 


need for 


tion by Harriet 
ers’ representative in 
that “If there is real 
a car, a refrigerator or a wash- 
ing machine the consumer should 


get it, but if not, the money 
should be put into defense 


bonds,” brought a compromise 


| proposal by Mr. Gallagher. 


“Some 
might consider 


consumers, at 
the advisability 


least, | 


of buying both a washer and de- | 


| the old Buffalo Wholesale Hard- 


fense bonds, which would have 
the really desirable effect of con- 


tributing to both the civil and | 


the national welfare,” he said. 

“It is highly necessary to keep 
industry functioning efficiently in 
even if under re- 
normal. This 
and 


this country, 
ductions from the 
more 


would become 


more 


difficult and, finally, impossible, | 


if buying standards were to be 
drawn so closely that the normal 
trade channels would be choked.” 


KNOWLTON NAMED AIRTEMP | 


SALES PROMOTION MGR. 

Henry Knowlton has been ap- 
pointed sales promotion manager 
of the Airtemp Division, Chrys- 





HENRY KNOWLTON 


ler Corp., Dayton, Ohio. Mr. 
Knowlton will study the appli- 
cation of air conditioning, re- 
frigeration, and heating equip- 
ment to selected vocational fields 
as part of the company‘s new 
dealer development and _ field 
training program. 


sen- 





NEWELL A. TABER 


COMPLETES 60 YEARS 
WITH VONNEGUT 


In celebration of his 75th birth- 
day and the completion of 60 
years’ service with the Vonnegut 
Hdwe. Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Fred W. Hess, manager of the 
company’s mill supply depart- 
ment, was guest of honor at a 
recent dinner given by his friends 
and associates. During the party 
George Vonnegut presented Mr. 
Hess with a wrist watch and 
gold strap as gift from the firm, 
and Clarence Childers gave him 
a completely fitted traveling bag 
from his fellow employees. 


CENTRAL STATES PARTY 


The Central States Hardware 


| Club held its third annual golf 


VETERAN HARDWAREMAN 
FETED ON BIRTHDAY 


Thirty-two former employes of 


ware Company gathered in the 
Roycroft Inn, East Aurora, N. Y., 
to pay honor to Newell A. Taber 
on his 80th birthday. Mr. Taber, 
dean of the hardware trade in 
western New York, was one of 
the organizers of Buffalo Whole- 
sale Hardware back in 1901. 

The company cea:ed 
tions several years ago at which 
time Mr. Taber retired. The} 
East Aurora meeting not only 
was a surprise party for Mr. Ta- | 
ber but also served as a reunion | 
for former employes of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Taber was extolled for his 
work as an executive of the com- 
pany during its long existence 


opera- 


| and was presented with a purse 





by his former associates. In 
charge of arrangements were J. 
J. Gibbons and A. C. Dallman, 
former employees. Mr. Taber was 
yisibly thrilled by this token of | 
friendship. The hard- 
ware man now resides at 60 Wal- | 
nut St. in East Aurora, N. Y. 


veteran 





LOUISIANA ELECTS: Left to 


party Friday, July 18, at the Tam 
O’Shanter Country Club, Niles, 
Ill., with 125 members and guests 
at hand for a full day of golf 


and entertainment. Among the 
assemblage were several jobber 
guests. 


The following won the golf 
honors of the day: first low net, 
A. L. Merriman, American Steel 
& Wire Co.; first blind bogey, 
W. Floto, American Steel & Wire 
Co.; first low gross, P. F. Cock- 
rell, Henry C. Lytham Co.; 
second low net, J. G. Pacan, Cor- 
bin Cabinet Lock Co.; second 


| blind bogey, J. Gabel, Hibbard, 


Spencer, Bartlett & Co.; second 
low gross, H. Miller; third low 
net, A. Olson, American Fork & 
Hoe Co.; third blind bogey; R. 
Raymond, American Fork & Hoe 
Co.; fourth blind bogey, J. Me- 
Hugh, Stanley Works; fifth blind 
bogey, C. G. Klein, Alliance Mfg. 
Co., and sixth blind bogey, E. 
Dorpols, The Staniey Works. 
Committee in charge of the 
golf party consisted of Frank J. 
Koch, McKinney Mfg. Co., chair- 
man; George H. Beaudin, J. Wiss 
& Sons; A. J. Eggleston, Rich- 
ards-Wileox Mfg. Co., and Ben 
Leve, The Carborundum Co. 


right are D. O. Mansfield, Alex- 


andria, secretary-treasurer; C. E. Vetter, New Orleans, president; 
Harold L. Lagarde, New Orleans, retiring president, and J. S. 
Jackson, Denham Springs, vice-president. Messrs. Vetter, Jack- 
son, and Denham were elevated to their new offices in the 
Louisiana Retail Hardware Association at a meeting held during 


| the recent NRHA Congress in New Orleans. 


HARDWARE AGE 
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Donald M. Nelson’s Address 


(Continued from page 39) 


his own desires and judgment. 

By setting up such a system, 
Hitler has wiped out most of 
the human values which, in our 
eyes, make life worth living. In 
return he has gained military 
strength. The whole point of 
our great defense effort is to 
prove that the kind of strength 
he has gained in that manner is 
not, in the long run, an enduring 
strength. We are going to make 
our nation stronger than his. 
We are going to do it within our 
established democratic frame- 
work. We are going to prove 
that free men are stronger than 
the subjects of a dictator, and 
that freedom can outlast ty- 
ranny. 

In making this effort we work 
through the democratic formula. 
We shall make mistakes, of 
course. We have made plenty 
of them so far, and there is no 
doubt but that we shall make 
more. But the supreme mistake 
of stamping out freedom while 
we are struggling to preserve it 
—that mistake we will not make. 

At first glance there may not 
seem to be much connection be- 
tween industry’s collaboration in 
a cooperative, democratic pro- 
gram such as I have just out- 
lined and the preservation of 
freedom. Yet there is such a 
connection, and it is direct and 
inescapable. By what you will 
presently be doing to meet your 
share of the defense program 
you will be demonstrating that 
American freedom has in it the 
strength and the common sense 
that will insure its survival. 


Little Business 


We hope and pray we will not 
have to use our defense machine. 
The strength of the nation lies 
in the little businesses which 
are struggling to be bigger busi- 
nesses. We can do more business 
with simplification. I wish com- 
mittees from retailers’, distribu- 
tors’ and manufacturers’ groups 
to consider what we can do with 
simplification. We want to do 
things that will help you after 
the struggle is over. 

One thing that I fear could 
wreck this economy is a wild in- 
flation of prices. Prices went up 
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enormously during the last war, 
went down, then up and then 
down again. I don’t believe we 
as a nation can stand another 
great deflation such as we have 
gone through in the past 15 
years. Let us look at the price 
ceiling for steel. Somewhere 
there had to be a stop. One 
thing I most fear in a democ- 
racy is the belief the other fel- 
low should make the sacrifice. 


Must Have Profit 


If wages increase greatly and 
we try to limit prices there will 
be trouble. We must have profit 
for business to be strong. We 
must not let selfish minority in- 
terests upset the apple cart. I 
don’t worry about our ability to 
build a defense machine. Mass 
production is right down our 
alley. But can we build the war 
machine necessary and still sur- 
vive? Will we let the conse- 
quences of winning the war de- 
stroy us? Can human beings in 
a democracy be unselfish? We 
must put our best brains and 
judgment forward. 

We are now getting industry 
spread out through the country. 
What good will it do if we create 
a great machine and then cause 
economic deserts all over the 
country. We have the brains and 
machines to operate so that after 
the war we can be a stronger na- 
tion. Whatever can be done in 
simplification will help rather 
than hurt you. Our defense pro- 
gram is getting along better 
than most people think, though 
I don’t think its speed and size 
are sufficient. 

In our defense program we 
have made greater progress than 
in the previous war. I believe 
it is the desire of our leaders to 
do all possible to keep us out of 
the war. Whether we go in or 
stay out depends on future con- 
ditions. If we enter we will have 
to see it through and all retail- 
ing is going to have a hard task. 
We will have troublesome prob- 
lems with labor and with other 
selfish interests all the way 
through. Our free enterprise 
system can only survive if small 
business in this country is kept 
alive and sound. 





VICHEK TOOLS 


PANEL BAR WRENCH SET 
HOLDS SIX GOOD 


k 


4 y) 
Y 
Y 


* Six wrenches with 12 openings— 


3 6 — in a handy 


ranging from 3/3 to 
hinged container. Wrenches are of 
drop forged tempered carbon steel 


with panel bars and parabolic heads 


Attractive in appearance and equally 
good in service, this set fills the needs 
of a wide range of mechanical jobs. 


It is a quick and profitable seller 
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ADVANCES 


Steel drip pans. Carpenters’ aprons. 


Rubbish burners. 


Sheet glue. Some oil stoves. Some stove pipe dampers. 
Red rubber sheet packing. Mop wringers. Wood faucets. 
Lawn seed. Pipe covering. Some fire extinguishers. 


Hand bellows. Brass faucets. Bibbs. 


Cotton rope, sash cord. 


Sheet metal camp grid stoves. Some bicycles, other wheel goods. 
Belt lacing, etc. Harness, strap-work, collars. Scythe snaths. 


Sad irons. Lantern globes, chimneys. 
Snow shovels, pushers. Picture wire. 
Wooden tanks. Some roller skates. 


Lawn mowers. 
Some cast iron accessories. 


Malleable washers. Manila rope. 


Prepared roofing, shingles. Some grinders. Some hand tools. Some water 


heaters. 


Some dry batteries. Radiation. BX cable. Some radio sets. ; 
Linen fishing lines. Seine twine and trot lines. Some rowing machines. 


Shuffleboard sets. Some fishing rods. 


Badminton sets. 


Some makes, sizes bolts, rivets. Flint paper. Emery cloth. 

Some builders’ cabinet, shelf hardware items. Some household brushes. 
Some lawn sprinklers, etc. Some glassware items. Curtain stretchers. 
Some pantry tinware. Some rubber squeegees. Fine wire. 





Steel drip pans—One ma&Ker 
announced a 10 per cent advance late 
in July. 

* * * 

Carpenters’ aprons—Advances 
ranging from 7% to 15 per cent have 
been made by some makers. 

* * * 

Rubbish burners—On July 15 
some makers advanced prices on rub- 
bish burners about 8 per cent because 
of higher materials costs. 

* * * 

Sheet glue—Prices were ad- 
vanced one cent per pound on all quali- 
ties, effective July 15. 

” ” * 

Dampers—On July 10, one 
maker announced an advance of about 
5 per cent on stove pipe dampers, due 
to increase in labor costs, and cost in- 
creases and shortages in materials. 

7 * * 

Oil stoves—Prices were raised 
about 5 per cent on July 15 by some 
makers, with further increase expected 
later, as cost rises have not yet been 
covered, 
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Rubber sheet packing—Some 
makers of red rubber sheet packing 
have just issued a 5 per cent increase. 

~ * * 

Mop wringers—Advances of 
approximately 10 per cent were made 
by leading companies on July 8 

* *” * 

Wood faucets—Between July 
15 and Aug. 1, wood faucet prices were 
advanced on an average of 10 per cent 
by some makers. 

* o* * 

Lawn seed-—Quotations were 
recently marked up another cent per 
pound, on the popular mixtures. 

* a” * 

Mail boxes—Prices on R.F.D. 
mail boxes have been rather generally 
cancelled, new quotations being offered 
only on definite inquiries by regular 
customers. Orders are subject to de- 
layed delivery. 

m2 

Gate hardware — One maker 
has discontinued quoting pulleys and 
gate hardware in galvanized finish, dur- 
ing the zine shortage, and is offering 
japanned or natural finishes only. 








Pipe covering—Some manu- 
facturers of asbestos air cell and wool 


felt pipe covering advanced price 10 
per cent, effective June 26. 
* * * 

Fire extinguishers — One 
maker has advanced lighter selling 
numbers, but not the better selling 
units. Nickel and chrome-plated fin- 
ishes are no longer listed. 

* * * 

Hand bellows——Because of ad- 
vanced leather and lumber costs one 
company increased prices about 5 per 
cent on molders’ and hand bellows. 

* * & 

Brass faucets, bibbs—Another 
5 per cent mark-up was recently re- 
ceived on brass faucets and bibbs. 

*« x oe 

Repeating shot guns—Rem- 
ington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has notified its distributors of 
its inability to supply, during 1941, 
any of its new improved model 31 
pump action repeating shot guns, be- 
cause the aluminum alloy material used 
for the trigger plate, housing the en- 
tire firing mechanism, is no longer 
available, because of the defense pro- 
gram. Remington Arms is therefore 
cancelling all orders on file for both 
the regular and light weight models 31, 
though there is hope that the regular 
weight model 31, with steel receiver 
may be available in 1942. 

* Oo” * 

Camp stoves—Effective July 1, 
one line of sheet metal camp grid 
stoves has advanced sharply, about 20 
per cent on the cheaper models, and 
10 per cent on the better numbers. 

* * & 

Wheel goods—Boys’ wagons 
and other wheeled goods are very hard 
to get, with all manufacturers loaded 





DECLINES 


Some fluorescent lamp items. 
Some 3-light incandescent lamps. 
Some spot reflector lamps. 
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PRICES 
WITHDRAWN 


Ice refrigerated water coolers. 
Deadehing felt. One line elec. 
trains. 





with bookings which they can, with dif- 
A fur- 
of about 5 per 


ficulty, complete this season. 
ther recent advance 
cent is reported on one line of coaster 
wagons. 

ial * *” 

Cotton rope—Sash cord—aAd- 
vances were announced in July, from 
leading mills, with changes reported at 
3 to 5 cents per pound. Leading brands 
of braided sash cord have also been 
raised further, about 2 to 3 cents per 
pound. 

* bd a 

Belt lacing, ete.—Frank Kel- 
ley, Inc., effective July 1, increased the 
list prices of Peerless belt lacing ma- 
chine parts 10 per cent, also the list 
prices of Peerless coil lacing 25 cents 
per box. Other prices remain the same. 

* * & 

Harness and strapwork—Ef- 
fective July 15, a 5 per cent increase 
lines of 
The 


season 


was announced on leading 
harness, strap-work and collars. 
cumulative advance since last 
on these lines has been about 10 per 
cent. 

* * * 

Galv. pump chain—Shipments 
of galvanized pump chain are increas- 
ingly slow with manufacturers now 
changing over from hot galvanized to 
sherardized finishes to conserve spelter. 


* * * 


Snaths 
on some makes of scythe snaths, $1.00 


An advance to jobbers 


per dozen, was announced late in July, 
with a mark-up also on snath repairs, 
of about 10 per cent. 
* * * 
Sad Potts 
were advanced last month about 11 per 


irons iron prices 


cent and handles about 10 per cent. 
Common cast sad irons were raised %4 
cent to 144 cents per pound, according 
to quantity ordered. 


* * * 


Household sundries — 
company, effective July 22, withdrew 


One 


prices on a line of ice-refrigerated water 
coolers, being sold out for the rest of 
the summer. New orders hereafter will 
be subject to prices ruling at time of 
lamp 
chimneys were raised about 10 per cent, 


shipment. Lantern globes and 


effective August 1, by a leading maker. 
* * * 
Lawn mowers, garden plows, 


etc.—New “interim” prices on lawn 
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mowers have been put out, for such 
orders as can be shipped promptly. Ad- 
vances range from about 10 per cent 
on the better mowers, to about 15 per 
cent on competitively priced or leader 
grades. Orders are not yet being ac- 
cepted for 1942 or deferred deliveries. 
New prices are in preparation on gar- 
den plows, with one maker already out 


with a 10 per cent mark-up. 


* * * 
Snow shovels, pushers—Some 
snow shovels and pushers were ad- 


vanced, in one line, again on July 12, 
the new prices being about 25 per cent 


above those of last season. Pusher 
prices are about 20 per cent higher 
than last season. Galvanized shovels 


are still available in some numbers. 
x %* a 
Fluorescent lamps—Price de- 


clines, effective August 1, on many 
fluorescent lamp items were announced 
by leading makers, with the declines 
One 


company also announced reductions in 


ranging from 11 to 15 per cent. 


prices of three-light incandescent 
lamps and spot reflector lamps. 
ok * * 
Spool wire—Picture cord 
One maker 


about 10 per cent last month, both on 


important raised prices 
brass and tinned picture wire, and on 
fine wire in spools—black, tinned, brass 
and copper. The government’s heavy 


call for fine 


purposes, is putting manufacturers “on 


wire for various defense 
the spot” who use finer gages for nor- 
mal selling only. 
ok w x 

Cast iron  accessories—On 
July 15 the Adams Co. advanced prices 
10 per cent on several items, including: 
clean-out doors, dome dampers, ash 
dumps, cess pools, foundation ventilat- 
ing grates, corner wheel guards, cis- 
and sidewalk coal hole 


tern covers, 


garage floor drains, sidewalk drainage 


grates, cast iron stair treads, and 
threshold plates. 
ae ok oe 


Wooden tanks—Effective July 

7, Terminal Mfg. Co., advanced prices 
ranging from 5 to 10 per cent on its 
line of redwood and cypress stock and 
supply tanks. Materials are rising and 
supplies are becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to secure. Slight delays in ship- 
ping tanks, are therefore unavoidable. 
a * a” 

Roller skates 
volume of future selling, some manu- 


After a heavy 





WITHDRAWN 
FROM SALE 


Certain models of shotguns. 











12 extra sales in each display carton 
of Acme Tack-Point Corrugated Fasten- 
ers! Set it on your counter and watch 
it work for you. It acts as a reminder 
to your customers. Almost all of them 
have a use for this handy item—repair- 
ing furniture, making screens, cabinets 
and other wooden articles. First sales are 
fast—and they're invariably followed by 
repeat orders. 





Strong joints on all kinds of wooden products 
are made easier and faster with Acme Tack-Point 
Corrugated Fasteners. With their long beveled 
points and sharp cutting edges they penetrate but 
do not crush the wood fibers. If your jobber 
can’t supply you, write us direct. 


Ask About the 100 Ib. Keg 





Acme 
gated Fasteners in 100 lb. kegs 


Tack-Point Corru- 
a real profit item 
There are*also standard cartons 
boxes of 100 
Also in boxes 
34x4, V2x5, 
such boxes. 


Many retailers stock 


for bulk sales. 
of 250, 500 and 1000 fasteners; 
fasteners, 10 boxes to a carton. 
containing 50 fasteners of one size 
54x5. Display cartons contain 12 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR 
FREE SAMPLE BOX 








Acme Steel Company, 
2838 Archer Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Send me, without 
of Acme Tack-Point Corrugated Fasteners. 


sample box 


charge, a 
MOR. Dpbsewearsdcscdeceiseeusssbacthavc 
Address 
Sesienecnees tends State 


City 























facturers put through July price ad- 
vances. One company marked up vari- 
ous numbers 5 cents to 7 cents per 
pair, and eliminated some numbers 
altogether. On its lower priced skates, 
bright instead of nickel finish will 
henceforth be the standard. Other rol- 
ler skate makers offer mark-ups of 144 
to 10 cents per pair, according to type 
and quality. 
+ 7 - 

Clocks, cutlery, etce.—Most 
clock manufacturers are from four to 
six months behind in filling orders, and 
are accepting business only subject to 
prices ruling at date of shipment. Sil- 
verware manufacturers are greatly con- 
cerned about the shortage of nickel sil- 
ver. A rising demand for sterling 
silver ware is resulting from the spread 
of better buying power. Buyers report 
general cutlery lines are increasingly 
harder to get. 

* * * 
Bolts, screws, washers, etc. 
A sharp decrease in the number of 
regular sizes and finishes offered, is 
under way by makers both of bolts and 
of wood screws, to simplify and speed 
production. On these, as on machine 
and cap screws, prices are “on the line” 
in all quarters, and deliveries are be- 
coming progressively slower as all 
plants are under pressure for defense 
production. Effective June 25, a 50 
cents rise per 100 pounds was an- 
nounced by a leading maker of mal- 
lecble washers. “Scarce and firm” still 
tells the story on standard steel wash- 

ers. 

7 7 * 

Manila and sisal rope—This 
has been one of the best seasons in re- 
cent years, for the sale of haying rope. 
The fine crop, and the certainty of 
price safety, have combined rapidly to 
drain distributors’ stocks of 13/16 and 
%-inch Manila sizes. All rope is in 
better than usual summer demand, due 
to active industrial and building opera- 
tions, and the rope makers are all many 
weeks behind. Leading makers made 
advances on Nos. 1 and 2 Manila rope 
of 1 cent per pound, and on No. 3 of 
2 cents per pound became effective July 
15. Sisal remains unchanged. No 
company is willing to sell far ahead. 

J . * 

Tool changes—In July one 
company advanced prices 744 per cent 
on planes. Other items, including hand 
drills, chisels, levels, braces, nail sets, 
push-pull rules and zig-zag rules were 
advanced from 5 to 20 per cent. Ef- 
fective July 15, another concern in- 
creased prices about 10 per cent on 
wrenches, pliers, hacksaw frames, screw 
drivers and snips. Other recent in- 
creases were on hand tool grinders, 
about 12 per cent; on alloy machine 
wrenches and sockets, about 15 per 
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cent; and on one line of agricultural 
wrenches, about 20 per cent. 
” . * 

Plumbing and heating—Ef- 
fective July 15, Hotstream Heater Co. 
advanced its entire line of water heat- 
ers 5 per cent. International Heater 
Co. on July 26 raised prices 6 per cent 
on International Economy Boilers, and 
advanced radiation 24% cents per foot. 
Brass bathroom fittings, also faucets, 
etc., are becoming more difficult to get. 
At least one maker of die-cast fittings 
has withdrawn from the market, due 
to inability to procure zinc. 

. * * * 

Electrical sundries—A num- 
ber of makers of fans have sold out for 
the season, and there is ready call for 
such models as are yet available. A 
mark-up on dry batteries, slightly less 
than 10 per cent, has been put out by 
some leading makers. Flexible arm- 
ored (BX) cable has advanced 74% per 
cent, with deliveries slowed by scarcity 
of materials. Other electrical cables 
and conduits are very firm in price, and 
shipments are slow. Black enameled 
conduit is replacing galvanized. 

7 * * 

Radio receivers — Working 
under the tremendous handicap of cur- 
tailed programs and insufficient mate- 
rials, manufacturers are commencing to 
put out higher prices on some radio 
receivers, which reflect their higher 
operating costs and rising overheads. 
The first increases are noted in the 
higher priced lines, including radio- 
phonograph combinations, and thus far 
increases are not uniform among the 
various manufacturers. The radio and 
phonograph industry constitutes an ex- 
ception to the general large increases 
in employment, compared with the 
1935-1937 period. Recent reports to the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
show the employment index for radio 
and phonograph makers down 36 points 
below October, 1935. 

2 ” - 

Furniture notes — Industrial 
leaders report that order bookings, by 
dollars, during June for furniture more 
than doubled the June, 1940, volume, 
while unfilled orders at the end of 
June were nearly 3% times larger than 
those of a year ago. June shipments 
were about 74 per cent greater than 
for the same 1940 month, and made 
even a slight gain over May shipments, 
contrary to the normal downtrend at 
that time. Some reports that a short- 
age of mahogany might result from the 
government’s use of this material for 
boat and airplane construction, pro- 
pellers, etc., are not taken seriously by 
furniture makers. It is pointed out that 
good stocks of mahogany for furniture 
veneers are now on hand, and further 
shipments are still readily available. 


Usually different “cuts” are required 
for furniture making, than those used 
for defense requirements. 

* * * 

Sports supplies — Revised 
prices on fishing lines, announced by 
some manufacturers, show no advances 
in silk lines at present, but include a 
12 per cent increase on linen lines, and 
advances averaging 10 per cent on com- 
petitively priced cotton lines. On July 
15 another increase of 2 cents per pound 
was put out by a leading maker of 
seine twine and trot lines. Challenge 
Co., effective July 1, announced in- 
creases of about 10 per cent on Chal- 
lenge and Dandy rowing machines, and 
on shuffleboard sets. The new quota- 
tions are subject to further change with- 
out notice. On July 15, the Horton 
line of telescopic steel fishing rods was 
advanced 10 per cent. P. Becker Com- 
pany recently revised prices on bad- 
minton sets by about 10 per cent. 

* * * 


Wheel goods and toys—Ship- 
ments of wheel goods, even on orders 
of old standing, are very slow from all 
manufacturers. Many makers now are 
returning all new orders, as they will 
be unable to make deliveries for this 
season. An unusual volume of toy busi- 
ness has been placed early, with totals 
well ahead of last year, the result being 
that a number of manufacturers have 
already sold out stocks of their leading 
items. Price advances resulted from the 
need of using new supplies of materials. 
Prices have been withdrawn on one line 
of electric trains. 

* * * 

Nails and wire—In the lead- 
ing markets, general price advances 
have been issued by the jobbers on 
nails and wire. Stocks, particularly of 
cement coated nails and barbed wire 
are badly broken, and replacement ship- 
ments, against orders 4 to 5 months 
old, are very incomplete in variety and 
limited in quantity. Jobbers are limit- 
ing their shipments to regular custom- 
ers, and usually to reduced quantities. 
Galvanized nails and barbed wire are 
supplied only in very small lots when 
they can be had at all. 

. * tol 


Bolts and rivets—Makers ot 
heavy bolts, rivets and screws for ma- 
chine work are sold up for many months 
ahead, certainly for the rest of 1941. 
The smaller “hardware” sizes of car- 
riage and machine bolts are in better 
supply, but shipments to and from the 
wholesalers’ stocks are limited and ir- 
regular. Some price increases are com- 
ing through, with others likely to fol- 
low. Both small (discount) rivets and 
heavy (pound) rivets have been ad- 
vanced by some makers, and the resale 
price on washers, still extremely scarce, 
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is further marked up in most of the 
leading resale centers. 
~ + x 


Sheet steel—Galvanized pipe 
—The movement of galvanized sheets 
to merchant distributors is limited by 
defense priorities. In a few centers, 
warehousemen offer a 
broken range of sizes. 
to wholesalers are 


reduced and 
New shipments 
unpredictably _ ir- 
regular, and only on orders dated many 
months back. Most jobbers no longer 
seek large orders. A like situation 
makes galvanized merchant pipe very 
scarce for any but defense construction 
jobs. Even with priorities in hand, 
buyers are having a long wait for ship- 
ments. The outlook is for limited zinc 
(spelter) supplies to the manufacturers 
for “civilian” requirements, for many 
months to come. 

« x + 


Metal lath—Mention has been 
made of the simplifying of lines to 
eliminate all unnecessary uses of steel 
and other defense materials. Follow- 
ing this policy, the National Bureau of 
Standards has cooperated with the man- 
ufacturers in planning a_ shortened 
variety of flat, flat rib, %-inch rib, and 
%-inch rib expanded metal lath, and 
of sheet lath. In 1924, the items listed 
as stock by the manufacturers were 
condensed from 125 to 24. The revision 
now proposed would eliminate the 2.2- 
and 3-pound per square yard flat ex- 
panded, and the 4-pound per square 
yard flat rib expanded metal laths. It 
is also proposed to include cold rolled 
channels and small nose galvanized 
corner beads, eliminating from the list 
of stock items for those products 12-, 
14-, and 18- foot channels, and 6-, 7-, 
9-, and 11-foot corner beads. These 
changes are expected to effect a lower- 
ing of necessary inventories required 
to be carried at mills and warehouses 
by an estimated 30 per cent. 

* * * 

Flint paper—Emery cloth, 
etc.—Effective August 1, leading mak- 
ers advanced base discounts on flint 
and emery products, with new quota- 
tions subject to further change without 
notice, and orders limited to customers’ 
normal 60 days requirements. The new 
mark-up changes flint paper in bundles 
to 57 per cent base (from 61 per cent) 
and in boxes to 53 per cent (from 57 
per cent). Emery paper is raised to 
30 per cent (formerly 37 per cent base) 
and emery cloth, in reams and rolls to 
35 per cent (formerly 40 per cent). 


+ * * 

Tool lines—Few new price 
moves in tools are reported, and the 
question of supplies is paramount. Ship- 
ments of mechanics’ and shop tools are 
nearly 100 per cent regulated by pri- 
orities, but trade distributors are get- 
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ting some supplies of home and farm 
quality tools of the staple kinds and 
sizes, and with simplified finishes. An 
advance was reported, about 10 per 
cent, on one line of chisels, gouges, etc. 
Some numbers of calipers and other 
precision tools have taken a further 
irregular rise. 
* * * 


Builders’ hardware changes 
—Jobbers report very slow shipments 
from the manufacturers, of whom are 
complaining of shortage of one or sev- 
eral materials. Padlocks in some styles 
are exceptionally scarce, and an _ in- 
crease of about 14 per cent, effective 
July 25, was announced on their num- 
bers 602 and 603 Yale padlocks. Items 
other lines 
have advanced. Some hinges have been 
advanced about 10 per cent, and a sim- 
ilar increase is reported on some items 
of screen door hinges. One screen door 


; : ’ 
in various other makers 


closer was advanced about 11 per cent 
on July 15. Some makers have raised 
prices slightly on galvanized storm and 
window hardware. Cleveland 
joist and timber hangers were increased 
5 per cent on July 21. 


screen 


x * * 


Prepared roofing and 
shingles—Effective July 28, leading 
makers issued price advances, approxi- 
mating 5 per cent on asphalt strip and 
unit shingles, smooth and slate surfaced 
roll roofings, brick strip sidings, etc. 
Similar increases are announced by 
leading makers on tarred and asphalt 
felts and building papers. In endeavor- 
ing to cope with the acute shortage of 
dry felt, some manufacturers are short- 
ening their lines by the elimination of 
certain patterns of shingles, also thread 
Effective, July 
12, one company advanced list prices 
on all asbestos cement sidings, 30 cents 


felts and house sidings. 


per square, with quotations remaining 
unchanged on asbestos cement roofing 
shingles and accessories. 


€ * * 


Paint lines—Paint sales in all 
districts have been at a record rate 
this summer, with increases probably 
averaging 25 per cent over a year ago. 
The heaviest sales gain has been in the 
industrial field, where not only build- 
ings, but tanks, trucks and machinery 
have brought calls for paint materials 
35 to 40 per cent ahead of last year’s 
industrial demand. Raw material short- 
are becoming more and more 
troublesome. 


ages 
To conserve materials, as 
well as to expedite order-filling, a gen- 
eral simplification of paint lines is 
under way. A reduction of about 30 
per cent in colors now available in oil 
paints, enamels and varnishes, and a 
20 per cent reduction in the items of 


IN YOUR PADLOCK 
SALES ... WITH 


Wy Et 
CHAMP 





o. 1500 





Newly Improved 


The Champ is a “cinch” to 
beat past sales successes ... for now Master 
No. 1500 combination padlock is better than 
| ever... with (1) Still greater resistance to 
“picking.” (2) Exceptional precision—like 
the lock on a safe. (3) Long trouble-free life, 
due to machined brass and heavy steel parts. 
(4) Powerful double case—wrought brass 
over strong steel. Order from your jobber. 
MASTER LOCK CO., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 


Worlds Leading Padlock Mamugacturcrs 
| Make sales faster with 
| WESOSEUITS 


RETAIL 








WROUGHT STEEL 


| LAMINATED DOUBLE CASE 
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SALES OF 1616 INDEPENDENT RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS IN UNITED STATES 
June, 1941 
Dollar Sales Cumulative Sales 
Percent Change 
June June 
Number 1941 1941 
of vs. vs. Per- 
Firms June, May, June, June, May, cent 6 months 6 months 
States by Regions Reporting 1940 1941 1941 1940 1941 Change 1941 1940 

New England 82 +-18 — 3 $788,021 $667,875 $816,909 +19 $4,857,974 $4,080,415 
Maine ll . 7 +. } 84,871 79,520 83,960 +14 425,022 372,714 
Vermont and N. H. 13 +21 + 3 265,455 219,363 257,853 +13 1,042,522 918,913 
Massachusetts 42 +22 — 5 330,157 270,917 346,726 +20 2,580,471 2,141,535 
Rhode Island . aia eas . = 
Connecticut 12 + 9 —12 73,082 67,304 83,128 +25 450,932 362,013 

Middle Atlantic 192 +11 —9 1,369,517 1,230,424 1,500,407 +15 7,244,125 6,305,728 
New York 24 +7 —I]3 156,932 147,230 180,557 +10 796,161 725,482 
New Jersey 9 + 6 —2 101,025 95,234 103,200 + 8 445,178 411,560 
Pennsylvania 159 +13 —9 1,111,560 987,960 1,216,650 +16 6,002,786 5,168,686 

East North Central 147 +14 —9 2,778,523 2,426,759 3,046,768 +19 15,954,559 13,419,369 
Ohio 124 +12 —9 806,538 718,653 890,387 +18 5,567,396 4,709,465 
Indiana 75 +13 — 6 353,433 312,161 375,304 +18 2,299,544 1,942,102 
Illinois 104 +13 —10 692, 169 614,598 766,725 +15 3,516,940 3,067,322 
Michigan 43 +16 — 8 354,987 306,362 384,258 +23 1,894,828 1,539,226 
Wisconsin 101 +20 -—9 571,396 474,985 630,094 +24 2,675,851 2,161,254 

West North Central 257 +16 —7 1,110,689 953,720 1,187,975 +15 5,792,821 5,028,474 
Minnesota 29 +13 —14 200,838 177,263 234,240 +10 926,547 839,673 
lowa 66 +12 — 6 338, 663 301,322 360,104 +13 1,792,798 1,585,891 
Missouri 55 +17 — 6 225, 106 191,867 240,462 +19 1,226,884 1,031,849 
North Dakota 9 +28 +14 38,473 30,095 33,779 +13 155,821 137,856 
South Dakota ° 
Nebraska 16 +10 — 8 120,973 109,701 132,186 +11 609,744 550,427 
Kansas 48 +31 +1] 176,905 134,972 175,199 +23 1,027,874 836,859 

South Atlantic 69 +14 —13 417,820 367,942 479,901 +17 3,022,888 2,587,582 
Delaware * 

Maryland ? 

Virginia 10 +7 —l7 83, 793 78,585 100,666 +15 490,396 426,097 
West Virginia ‘6 

North Carolina 

South Carolina ll 4-10 —}7 77, 560 70,277 93,802 +20 501,341 418,411 
Georgia 21 +18 -12 113, 699 95,989 129,569 +22 774,455 636,118 
Florida 19 +24 —1 100,946 81,642 102,338 +14 848,324 746,058 

East South Central 35 +30 — 9 320,742 247,034 351,036 +24 1,685,442 1,356,849 
Kentucky 7 +-14 24 47,222 41,444 61,799 +21 298,943 246,878 
Tennessee 10 +20 —7 139, 646 116,370 149,729 +23 672,289 548,430 
Alabama ..... : 15 +52 — 3 124,695 82,273 129,176 +2 663,139 520,034 
Mississippi . : 

West South Central 121 126 2 786,462 624,332 806,478 +15 4,258,457 3,701,507 
Arkansas 17 +15 —21 80,318 69,550 102,156 +15 578,172 500,820 
Louisiana 5 +11 —12 31,527 28,276 35,912 +9 209,089 191,213 
Oklahoma i +13 10 166,866 147,657 185,283 +13 911,981 810,030 
Texas 58 +-34 + 5 507,751 378,849 483,127 +16 2,559,215 2,199,444 

Vountain 104 +-17 +1 907,608 775,171 900,071 +9 4,303,155 3,954,517 
Montana 25 +] + 3 238,670 210.694 231,630 +9 1,134,092 1,045,102 
Idaho 18 +7 2 113,077 105,570 115,229 + ] 645,616 641,256 
Wyoming ° : 

Colorado 31 +11 —] 137, 253 123,655 139,200 + 6 614,975 580,332 
New Mexico ° ; ; : ; : ; me 
Arizona ‘ el) eee I “uate read ae ee ee 

Utah * 

Nevada ° cae ee , ; 

Pacific 309 +25 + 2 2,139,785 1,716,211 2,101,456 +19 12,379,203 10,410,124 
Washington 16 +16 — 2 266, 282 230,544 270,544 +29 1,882,170 1,458,882 
Oregon 34 +26 + 9 365,954 290,601 335,748 +27 1,455,878 1,146,727 
California 229 +26 + ] 1,507,549 1,195,066 1,495,164 +16 9,041,155 7,804,515 

TOTAL 1,616 +18 5 $10,619,167 $9,009,468 $11,185,001 +17 $59,498,624 $50,844,565 

Chicago, Il. 15 +25 + 2 90,354 72,008 88,633 +14 437,988 385,409 

Los Angeles, Cal. 36 +27 — 3 301, 362 238,176 311,238 +18 1,411,282 1,194,002 

Portland, Ore. ll +41 +14 38, 197 27,063 33,450 +40 192,788 137,225 

St. Louis, Mo. ll +19 —8 36, 141 30,287 39,377 +16 191,206 164,340 

San Francisco, Cal. 24 +28 + J 103,515 80,935 102,116 +14 648,580 571,283 

Seattle, Wash. 1] +13 — 7 16,505 14,569 17,755 +27 480,128 376,879 





* Note while stores from these states are included in grand total, figures for these states are not shown on this chart be- 
cause of insufficient data. Compiled by Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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_water mixed paints, has been recom- 
mended by the National Bureau of 
Standards, which also propose the elimi- 
nation of 1% gallon cans and the 30 gal- 
lon “half-drum” containers. 


* * * 


Garden hose, sprinklers, etc. 
Garden hose manufacturers are mak- 
ing shipments to regular customers, 
and are avoiding all future com- 
mitments. Present prices, of course, 
maintain without deviation the varying 
increases (5 to 15 per cent) previously 
reported on the different grades. New 
prices on lawn sprinklers and acces- 
sories, issued by L. R. Nelson Mfg. Co., 
show advances of 742 to 10 per cent, 
making the total mark-up since last 
season from 15 to 25 per cent on most 
of the items in this line. Leading mak- 
ers of hose couplings and menders are 
now approximately 10 per cent higher 
than last year, the increase effective 
July 22. Most manufacturers expect to 
be able to take care of orders placed 
for delivery during the next few months, 
but there is much uncertainty as to the 
ability of these accessory manufacturers 
to make deliveries next Spring. 


x %% * 


Housewares news Fenton 
Art Glass Co., announced, effective July 
1, an advance of 10 per cent on all 


glass ware, including the popular hob- 


nail pattern. On July 1 Chicago Cur- 
tain Stretcher Co. advanced their line 
of stretchers, ranging from 5 to 7% 
per cent. Effective July 1, new price 
lists were issued by leading manufac- 
turers on miscellaneous household 
brushes (hand, scrub, sink and bowl). 
While some items remain unchanged, 
other patterns are advanced as much 
as 20 per cent. Some eastern makers 
of brooms are announcing price ad- 
vances, effective July 15, with details 
not yet reported. Lovell Mfg. Co. ad- 
vanced prices on hand clothes wringers 
5 per cent on July 1. Some makers of 
pantry tinware raised prices 10 per cent, 
effective June 28. A few numbers of 
rubber squeegees were marked up about 
5 per cent, effective June 30, by one 


manufacturer. 
~ OK a 


Bicycles—One maker July 1 
advised distributors that it is unable to 
enter additional new orders for ship- 
ment this season. Orders on its books 
dated back as far as April will take 
them an additional two months to com- 
plete. The company has been, for more 
than 3 months, allocating daily produc- 
tion based on 1940 deliveries, and tak- 
ing care of only regular customers. Ef- 
fective June 26, another maker advanced 
bicycles 5 per cent on all models, ex- 
cept two numbers, having a slightly 
higher increase. 





New York Housewares Exhibit 
(Continued from page 27) 


fairness and only the judgment of 
time can tell that.” 

No similar paradoxical situa- 
tion has ever confronted the 
American business man, Mr. Hen- 
derson declared. Pay envelopes 
are fattening but the consumer's 
impulse to spend must be halted 
in the name of national defense. 
“All of us will get sick and tired 
of hearing the unfamiliar word 
‘shortage’.” In addition to the 
OPACS effort to check inflation by 
checking price rises, the govern- 
ment is also undertaking to curb 
consumer spending by encourag- 
ing savings, by raising taxes and 
by controlling credits, he stated. 

Mr. Henderson also asserted 
that the impact of the defense pro- 
gram upon American industry is 
just beginning to be felt and that 
its influence will bear upon the 
business world for many years to 
come. Until pending expansions 
of our production facilities have 
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materialized, priorities will _re- 
main the order of the day, said, 
“You and similar manufacturers 
will have to use your traditional 
American ingenuity and resource- 
fulness to the utmost to keep 
going. How you will do it, I 
don’t know, but of one thing I am 
sure: it will surpass any record 
which the Nazis have made or can 
make.” 


Pot Luck Dinner 


A Community Pot-Luck Dinner 
was a slightly different sort of a 
party staged at Dousman, Wis. The 
party was given in celebration of 
the advent of several young men 
and women into voting age. The 
community club advertised the af- 
fair and asked that each family 
bring a card table, sandwiches, 
dishes and a dish to pass. In ad- 
dition to a speaker, the entertain- 
ment consisted of a one-act home 
talent play, and dancing. 
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Who Will Defend 


America? 


By DR. ALFRED P. HAAKE 


Managing Director 


National Ass’n of Furniture Manufacturers 


Chicago, III. 


Thursday Afternoon 


[PFENDING America becomes a question of 

how we can defend our country. We must have 
production and utilize every bit of human energy 
and every resource of material so that we will be 
able to “take up our bed and walk”: 


\ \ HO will defend 


America? The answer is not as 
simple as once it might have 
been. In earlier days it meant 
sending an army or having an 
army to meet invasion, if and 
when invasion came, and we de- 
pended upon armed forces to do 
the job of defending our country. 
Today, defending America calls 
for much more. It becomes im- 
mediately a question of how we 
can defend our country. 

No matter how we fight, we 
must have things with which to 
fight. Whether we are attacked 
immediately or may be attacked 
some time in the future, we must 
be prepared at any time to defend 
ourselves, and we cannot wait 
for attack before we begin to get 
ready to defend ourselves. 
Whether we go into a shooting 
war or merely get ready for one, 
we must have production. We 
know that every resource, natu- 
ral or human, must be marshal- 
led. 

Here we are, one of the 
youngest of nations, blessed be- 
yond every other nation on the 
face of the earth. With only 7 
per cent of the total povulation 
of the world, we enjoy about 50 
per cent of the wealth and in- 
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come of all the world. Our 
standard of living is at least 
twice as high as that of any other 
nation. Labor is better off here 
than anywhere else in the world. 
In the manufacturing industries 
alone, according to government 
report, employees receive about 
85 per cent of all the income pro- 
duced by industry. Of that share 
only about 5 per cent goes to offi- 
cers and executives. Since 1850 
we have more than doubled the 
share that labor gets out of the 
total national income. 

We who benefit under that sys- 
tem, and that is all of us, may 
not leave the burden of defend- 
ing it on the shoulders of sol- 
diers, sailors and aviators. Total 
war means total defense. It 
means that every bit of human 
energy and every resource of 
material must be utilized in our 
common purpose. 

The real defenders of America 
are the men working at benches, 
at machines, in counting houses, 
the craftsman, the skilled me- 
chanic, the domestic, the profes- 
sional man. In short, everybody 
who can in any way contribute to 
the production of goods and the 
greater utilization of our total 
resources, is a defender of his 
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country. Indeed, the man in the 
factory today is more important 
than the soldier in the field, so 
far as America is concerned. 

It will be necessary in many, 
many industries, to lengthen 
hours, and do that without in- 
creasing costs. It will be neces- 
sary to give a large share of the 
product we turn out to the gov- 
ernment. And I mean give! We 
are paid for what we do, but in 
paying taxes, we literally give to 
the government a portion of our 
time and energy. And we must 
give that freely and effectively. 

The man who would refuse to 
produce goods, or would go out 
on a strike, or in any way de- 
liberately hold up the production 
of goods needed for defense, 
would be as great a traitor as the 
soldier who refused to fight in 
the moment of attack. And that 
goes for all of us. 

We fear inflation, and rightly 
so. Well, it takes courage at any 
time to tax people to pay for 
government, particularly when 
government has squandered bil- 
lions of dollars over a period of 
years. But, we have a practical 
choice to make. Shall we pay for 
the war as we go, or shall we try 
to throw the burden on our chil- 
dren. If we fail to pay now, we 
are almost certain to bring on 
ourselves the greatest inflation 
and disaster that this country 
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-has yet known. Inflation, all by 
itself, can destroy far more than 
war itself destroys, and the sav- 
ing of sacrifice in defending our- 
selves is a frightfully poor price 
to receive for the destructive 
disaster that would come with 
inflation. One stands appalled by 
the magnitude of our task. We 
must produce goods for our regu- 
lar standard of living. In addi- 
tion we are producing goods to 
help our friends in the struggle, 
and on top of that we must be 
prepared to expend billions and 
billions of dollars worth of 
goods in preparing for our own 
defense. We must lay aside our 
internal bickerings. Labor and 
capital must forego their strug- 
gle. 

Do you remember the story of 
the cripple by the pool of Bethes- 
da? He had lain there for 38 
years, waiting for someone to 
carry him to the pool when the 
angel had come down and stirred 
the waters. The tradition was 
that an angel came down once a 
day and stirred the water, and 
that the first person in the pool 
then was cured of any infirmity. 

One day Jesus of Nazareth 
came along and saw the cripple 
lying by the pool. He asked him 
why. The man said that he had 


no one to carry him over. He 
did not think of rolling over to 
the edge of the pool by himself. 

I have often thought of what 
might have happened as_ the 
Master stood there, looking down 
on the man. He might have said to 
him, “You poor fellow. You have 
had a raw deal. Life has been 
unkind and unfair to you, but I 
am going to fix all that. I shall 
get for you the biggest and best 
crutches any man ever had. No, 
I’ll do better than that. I shall 
get four men to carry you 
around all the days of your life, 
I’ll see that you are provided with 
food and everything else you may 
need for the rest of your life.” 

Every miracle has two parts. 
There must be faith and works, 
or initiative. Whenever we have 
restored our faith in what our 
country stands for, when we once 
more believe in our American 
way and are willing to make it 
work with our own efforts and 
then do it, the miracle will again 
happen. 

We have something wonderful 
to defend, something wonderful 
and worth while to fight for. 
There is a terribly difficult job 
to be done, but it can be done, 
and it will be done, when Amer- 
ica takes up its bed and walks? 


AN EXCELLENT INSTALLATION 
OF FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 





Here’s an outstanding, yet simple and adequate, installation of fluores- 
cent lighting in the Mt. Lebanon Hardware Co., Mt. Lebanon, Pa. Four 
lighting units are used in each of the two rows of fixtures running the 
length of the room. They are located so as to give an even illumination 
on the tables and sidewall equipment throughout the entire store. 
the entire store. 
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GET THE EXTRA PROFIT 
FROM EXTRA SALES — 
ORDER WHITNEY NOW 


PRICED TO SELL 
FROM $2.95 


Whitneyurmrens 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
+ 666 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO 
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New and Improved Merchandise—Display Helps—Sales Literature— 


“Red Devil” Sander Display 


A new colorful display for “Red 
Devil” No. 444 floor sanders and No. 
140 portable vacuum sanders has been 


te Her 
COMPLETE 
FLOOR 


stave 


announced by Landon P. Smith, Inc., 
Irvington, N. J. Designed for use as 
either a floor or window exhibit, the 
new display effectively promotes the 


Remington Rifle 


Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., has announced a new Model 
550 autoloading .22 caliber rifle to re- 
tail at $20.95. It is said to be the only 
.22 caliber autoloading rifle manu- 
factured that will shoot all three sizes 
of cartridges, short, long, and long 
rifle, standard, intermediate or high 
speed, interchangeably and automati- 
cally without adjustment. One of the 
basic features of the new gun and the 
reason for its adaptability to all .22 
cartridges is the “power piston,” an 





following: complete floor conditioning 
service; floor sander rentals; floor 
sander sales and_ service; portable 
vacuum sander sales and service; and 
paint, wood scrapers, sandpaper, etc. 
As the illustration shows, the display 
utilizes an appropriate background 
which simulates smoothly finished wood 
flooring. Special attention is focused 
on the dealer’s offer of “complete floor 
conditioning service.” The floor sander 
also is given prominent treatment. An- 
other spot to attract business is that 
which suggests, “Rent One by the Day.” 
Also available are colorful decalcomania 
and consumer leaflets which promote 
the “Complete Floor Conditioning Ser- 
vice,” sander sales, service and rentals. 


Clothes Dryers 


Moulton Ladder Mfg. Co., Somer- 
ville, Mass., has issued an attractive 
new illustrated catalog of 16 pages on 
its various styles of umbrella-type 
clothes dryers, ironimg boards, and fold- 
ing clothes horse. 


exclusive patented feature, that is said 
to increase the energy of the .22 short 
cartridge sufficiently to operate a 
mechanism that would otherwise func- 
tion only with the .22 long or .22 long 
rifle cartridges. Large capacity, tubu- 
lar magazine, holds 22 short, 17 long 
or 15 long rifle cartridges, and is easily 
and quickly loaded. All three sizes 
may be mixed in any order desired by 
the shooter. Has positive side lever 
safety device, conveniently located and 
simple to operate. Red warning dot 
shows when safety is off. Easy take- 
down. 





Storage Equipment 


This No. 3440 “Revolvo” is standard 
in eight trays of five permanent com- 
partments each, with provisions for 








removable dividers at one in. intervals 
at front of compartments. Shown 
mounted on 8 in. sectional stems with 
3 in. bin fronts. Occupies circular floor 
space of 34 in. diameter, equal to 50 
lineal feet of shelving, 12 in. deep. 
Also comes with 6 in. sectional stems 
and 2 in. bin fronts. Also available 
in an enclosed model, under lock. Also 
illustrated is sectional stem construc- 
tion and cast iron base for the R-3440. 
Wellston Mfg. Co., Wellston, Ohio. 
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for Retail Hardware Stores 


Window Trims—New Packages—New Colors—Catalogs 


Four-In-One Sprinkler 


The new “McCrea” four-in-one water 
sprinkler announced to the trade by the 
McCrea Sprinkler Co., Forest Junction, 





Wis.. can be used to throw a 35-ft. 
diameter full spray for deep penetra- 
tion; operated with half head spraying 
for along walks without inconvenience 
to pedestrians, or used with quarter 
head localizing spray on flowers and 
shrubs. It can be moved to another 
location without turning off or incon- 
venience to operator. The full circle 
head is adjustable without tools, and 
can be adjusted from coarse raindrops 
to fine mist. The base is made of 
durable cast iron, attractively finished; 
the removable head and socket high 
grade non-corrosive brass. There are 
no moving parts. The model illustrated 
iists for $1.85 complete. 


Metal Cutting Hand Book 


A new illustrated book of metal cut- 
ting ideas has been prepared by Victor 
Saw Works, Inc., Middletown, N. Y. 
This new book contains 20 pages of sug- 
gestions and hints about hand blade 
cutting; correct use of blade; blade 
troubles; selection and care of blade; 
hand blade recommendations; correct 
use of frame; causes of difficulties; power 
blade cutting; power blade recommen- 
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dations; band saw cutting; band saw 
recommendations; things to remember. 
Detail construction features, perform- 
ance and cutting recommendations are 
given for the complete “Victor” line of 
metal cutting tools. It is illustrated 
with tables, diagrammatical cutting 
drawings; actual performance photo- 
graphs. 

















finish (patented). 
against rust, and value the clear, complete markings stamped on every blade 
to provide quick identification and aid in proper selection. 

Je assure our distributors that, although defense orders are calling for 
large quantities of our hack saw blades, we will have speeded up produc- 
tion to give them ample stocks at all times. 
If you are not already selling the New STAR Unbreakable Special Flexible 
you'll find it profitable to stock up at once. 














Jacks 

The new Junior Catalog, No. 41, of- 
fered by Templeton, Kenly Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., according to the company, 
points the way to doing many lifting, 
lowering, pushing, pulling and support- 
ing jobs faster, easier and safer. Con- 
tains revised price schedule along with 
other data. 


The New STAR Unbreakable Special Flexible Blade sells for no more than 
ordinary tungsten blades, yet it offers customers big value in merchandise 
features and longer cutting life in service. 
1. This blade is so flexible that it is guaranteed unbreakable in use 

in a frame. 
2. In spite of its flexibility, this blade cuts like an ‘‘all-hard’’—far 
longer and far faster than any other flexible blade you can sell. 
3. New steel and heat treatment eliminate tooth strippage, even on 
the toughest jobs. 
And just as interesting to prospects is the distinctive all-over green metallic 





PLUS FEATURES 


with the New STAR 
UNBREAKABLE SPECIAL 
FLEXIBLE BLADE 















Customers want a finish that will protect the blade 


CLEMSON BROS., INC., MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
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Portable Fans 


The Lau Blower Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
announces a line of “Niteair” room 
cooling fans with adjustable legs, for 




















small homes, apartments and _ stores. 


Model 226-A_ produces 3200 c.f.m.; 
model 226-B, 4000 c.f.m. Both have 


1/6-hp. motors. Adjustable legs are 
easily attached to the grille of the unit 
on front and sides. Leg sockets are so 
made that they can easily be attached 
so that the unit can be set up with 
its wider side horizontal to the floor. 
For narrow window, legs are mounted 
so that narrow side is horizonial to the 
floor. Cooler weighs 50 lb. with grille 
and 5 in. window spacer. 


Radial Saw Guide 
Of finished steel. Quickly converts 


either the Wappat Model A-8 or A-9 
electric hand saw into a radial saw. 


4 r =a 
5 | 





Design eliminates threading work 
through from end to end. Guide may 
be firmly locked for both square and 
angular cuts. Bulletin describing and 
illustrating the guide is available. Fred 
W. Wappat, 7317 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Plastic Hardware Display 


Metal counter display shows a selec- 
tion of “Imperial” plastic handles and 
knobs in a variety of colors. Offered 
without charge it is part of a deal 
consisting of four dozen handles and 
16 doz. knobs in a selection of styles 
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WHATS NEW 


and colors. Display board is 8 % in. 
wide, 13 in. high and 6%4 in. deep, and 
is finished in blue with white lettering. 
Slide label at bottom gives numbers 
and sizes of items displayed with space 





for inserting retail prices if desired. 
Imperial Moulded Products Corp., 2925 
W. Harriston St., Chicago, II. 





“Burks” Water Systems 


The Decatur Pump Co., Decatur, IIl., 
makers of “Burks” water systems, an- 
nounce a new 1941 catalog. The new 
“Burks” catalog contains illustrations 
and comprehensive data on all models 
of the “Niagarette” super turbine shal- 
low well systems and vertical centrifu- 
gal and super turbine educer deep well 
systems. 








*“Bat-Bak”’ 


Game is just %4 size of a table tennis 
table and can be used for either table 
hand ball with two players, or for prac- 
tice table tennis with one player. Slant- 
ing board at bottom of back stop in- 
sures every ball a playable one on its 
return to the table. Made in four 
models; three of which are on a bridge 
table and a full table model with fold- 


ing legs. Retail from $10.00 to $20.00. 
Munro Athletic Products Co., Inc., 
Paterson, N. J. 


Ironer Blue Book 


The TIronrite Ironer Co., Detroit, 
Mich., has issued a new addition of its 
Ironrite Blue Book. This book, a 24- 
page sales manual presents the sales 
features of “Ironrite” models. 





Schick Accessories 

Eight of the best selling accessories 
picked from more than 20 listed by 
Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., and ranging in price from 10 
cents to $3.00 are illustrated here: top 
row, left to right, “Filterette” or radio 


a 


static compressor; package of five clean- 


ing brushes; special shaver oil; lubri- 
cation kit; bottom row, left to right, 
rubber shearing guard control; new 
hollow-ground shearing head; “Whisk- 
its” or hair catcher for old models, and 
rubber hand grip. 
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“Easi-Bild” Patterns 


For making articles of furniture and 
household equipment. Each pattern is 
full size and complete with picture of 


article, cost of materials and step-by-step 
instruction sheets. No special tools are 
needed to make any of the articles. All 
a person need do is place the pattern 
on the lumber specified, trace around, 
saw, join and assemble. Patterns re- 
tail from 15 to 35 cents. Display card 
and rack furnished with assortment of 
12 different patterns. Easi-Bild Pattern 
Co., Pleasantville, N. Y. 


**Amerock”’ Cabinet Hdwe. 


American Cabinet Hardware Corp., 
Rockford, Ill., has available a catalog 


folder, No. 607, containing several 
pages of installation diagrams and 


hardware illustrations in color; a cover 
page devoted to the line’s exclusive 
features. 


Ventilating Window 

A new principle of construction, 
called “Wavy Wings,” is said to provide 
this new ventilating window with the 
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following features: absolute one-hand 
operation; quicker opening and clos- 
ing; no draft ventilation, and eight dif- 
ferent positions for the window. Steel 
part of window is bonderized to elim- 
inate peeling, chipping, spread of rust, 
and does not warp the windows. Louden 
Machinery Co., Fairfield, Iowa. 


“Lumarith” Moldings 


These extruded moldings for wall 
panel joints, ornamental trim for walls, 
tables, cabinets, etc., are said to be chip 
and corrosive proof, flexible, light in 
weight, and washable. Available in 
variety of colors and plain translucents. 
There is also a channeled molding 
which accommodates a strip of contrast- 
ing color. Wide striped table edging 
has a “biting” strip set at right angles 





with teeth that grip wood base to pre- 
vent shifting. Made with wide or nar- 
row lip. R. D. Werner, Co., Inc., 380 
Second Ave., New York City. 


Milk Cooling Unit 


or _ 





A new drop-in unit for milk coolers, 
said to cut cooling costs from 48 to 70 
per cent is announced by the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Mass. The units are available for use 
in any well-insulated cabinets, or cabi- 
nets with units installed, and are avail- 
able with capacities ranging from two 
to six 10-gal. cans. 


Hardware Catalog 

Summers Hdwe. & Supply Co., John- 
son City, Tenn., has issued its general 
catalog, No. 40, on its hardware and 
mill, plumbing, heating and _ electric 
supplies. The catalog is of more than 
600 pages and has a thumb-indexed 
product reference. 
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Hair Dryer 


KM DeLuxe—blows hot or cold. Ni- 


chrome element is said to heat quickly. 
Electric motor and element controlled 





by a convenient switch on housing. 
Dryer has substantial base and may be 
tilted to any angle or removed from 
base. Comfortable grip walnut handle. 
A.C. only, No. 82-0; lists at $6.95. 
Knapp-Monarch Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Fireplace Catalog 

“Fireplaces and How to Build Them” 
is the title of a new catalog issued by 
The H. W. Covert Co., 339 E. 48th 
St.. New York City, giving detailed 
data on three types of non-smoking, 
free-burning fireplaces. It shows the 
correct use of dampers, smoke cham- 
bers, and complete units for “recircu- 
lating” and “fresh air” types. 
Adjustable Scraper 

Features a handy receptacle inside 
handle for used or extra blades. Scraper 
of nickel-plated steel is furnished with 
new double-edged razor blade in posi- 
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Mossberg Guns 


Model 85D, 20 gage, designated as 
“3 guns in 1,” being supplied with de- 
tachable full choke, modified choke 
and improved cylinder choke tubes. 
Barrel is true cylinder and be shot 
as such without any choke tube at- 
tached. Model 83D, .410 gage, called 
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tion. Three-color display card. Scraper 
head adjustable to 5 different positions. 
Retails at 10 cents. McGill Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., Marengo, Ill. 


“ABC” Electric Ironer 


Has 3% in. diameter roll, 22 in. long 
and made of non-warping, rust-proof 
metal covered with highly compressed 


cotton padding plus layers of non- 


absorbent table felt and muslin. Roll 
is free rolling and carbon steel, chrome- 





plated shoe is equipped with thermo- 
static heat control. 122 watt, 115 volt 
nichrome heating element and 115 volt 
condenser motor operates on 50 or cycle 
Altorfer Bros. Co., Peoria, Ill. 


“Handy” Hammer 


current. 


Used as household tool, hammer, nail 
puller, package opener, etc. Made from 
tool steel, hammer forged in one piece 


—— 








so as to stand hard wear and abuse, 
maker states. Finished in two colors, 
red and black, it weighs 1 lb. and is 
11 in. long. Giant Grip Mfg. Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 


Water Systems 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., Ash- 
land, Ohio, has issued Folder No. 189 
covering its “Ejector” and “Multi-Flow” 
pumps and water systems. Can be 
supplied in quantities for distribution 
to prospects. 


“2 guns in 1,” is supplied with detach- 
able full choke and modified choke 
tubes. Can also be used without any 
tube attached. Former retails for $14.25 
($14.80, west of Rockies) and latter, 
$12.45 ($12.85 west of Rockies). O. F. 
Mossberg & Sons, Inc., New Haver, 
Conn. 


New Type Reflecting Numbers 


Any desired combination of numerals 
can be easily assembled with this new- 
type reflecting house 


number being 





introduced by the Western Cataphote 
Corp., Toledo, Ohio. As shown, each 
numeral is supported in a metal frame 
designed to interlock with any other 
numeral to form a series of the desired 
length. One screw at either end 
fastens the assembled number securely 
to the house. This product is known as 
“Cataflex,” a reflecting glass tile pro- 
ducing an unusual reflecting surface 
and employing the same principle of 
design as the reflecting button lenses 
manufactured by Cataphote for high- 
way signs. Details of an attractive 
proposition for hardware dealers and 
jobbers will be furnished upon request 
to the manufacturer. 


Pot-Type Oil Burner 


“Ivanhoe” Model No. 2201. Smaller 
and lower priced than other Perfection 
heaters. Has heating capacity of 28,000 
B.T.U. and gives a combination of 
radiating and circulating heat, having 
a perforated casing. Finish brown baked 
Enamel. Fuel reservoir is of removable 
type for outdoor filling and holds three 
gallons, said to be sufficient for 37 
hours at low fire or 11 hours at high 
fire. Priced at $25.00 net to dealers. 
Periection Stove Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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New Flex-O-Glass Dispenser 
Flex-O-Glass Co., 1104 North Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago, announces a_ larger 
and heavier 4-roll dispenser furnished 





free to dealers with an assortment of 
window materials. This display rack 
and dispenser is designed to carry twice 
the weight of the rolls it contains. This 
new display will handle 50-yard rolls of 
each of the featured products of the 
company: “Flex -O- Glass,” “Wyr - O- 
Glass,” “Glass-O-Net,” “Warp’s” win- 
dow fabric. Product information printed 
right on dispenser. Manufacturer also 
supplies a window display showing a 
sample of each of the four products, 
with the assortment, everything packed 
in one carton, costing the dealer only 
$23.50, bringing him $11.90 profit. Dis- 
penser is easily refillable as rolls are 
sold out. Only one to a dealer. 


*Coroaire”’ Heaters 


This exclusive patented feature— 
“Coroaire Venturi” tube radiator or 
heat exchanger is said to supply five 
square inches of heating surface to 
every one square inch of heating sur- 
face found in ordinary furnaces or 
heaters. The result, it is claimed, is 
faster air flow with minimum resistance 
effecting economies of operation and 
greater heating capacity. As the air to 
be heated and conditioned is forced 
through these tubes by the fan it takes 
on a swirling motion causing all the 
air to come into a wiping contact with 
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the hot tube surfaces maker states. 
“Coroaire” produces a complete auto- 
matic heating and winter air con- 
ditioning unit—gas or oil fired—in a 
package. There are two types—duct 
type for basement or utility installation 

grille type for basementless homes— 
no ducts. Further information is avail- 
able from The Coroaire Heating Corp., 
1422 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Fruit Bowl”? Decorated Ware 


This new line in “Fruit Bowl” pat- 
tern is finished in seven brilliant colors 
on a gleaming white background. De- 
calcomania is realistic. Line fits into 
medium-price bracket and is available 
in square and round canister sets; slant 
door, drop door, and tall top bread box: 
cake cover set; soap flake holder; salt 
and pepper set; kitchenette bread box; 
cleanser holders; 15-lb. flour box: 
step-on can; dust pan; match safe, oval 
and round waste baskets, and “Sav-Ur- 


c jie 


Back” dust pan. Finished in white 
with scalloped, red trim. National 
Enameling and Stamping Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
“Koin Keg” 

Consists of a key ring with a barrel 
that hold coins for parking meters, 


telephones, etc. Retail for 10 cents 


d 


B/6/, 














and comes with attractive display card. 
cents per dozen. 


1836 Euclid Ave., 


Dealer’s cost, 72 
Howard Sales, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Electric Fence 


The Prime Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has issued an instruction sheet for 
farmers on “How to Build and Main- 
tain Your Electric Fence.” The leaflet 
covers such points as the controller, 
installation, materials required, build- 
ing the fence, operation and mainte- 
nance, and training of livestock. 


“Tropic Sun” Coal Heater 


In this heater coal is burned “up- 
side down,” the fire burning away from 
the fuel, and this is said to utilize all 





the heat inherent in the fuel. Damper, 
controlled by a lever at the rear of the 
heater, is said to prevent any smoke 
from entering the room while heater is 
being refueled. Down-draft regulator 
is built into hinged lid of fuel door 
to enable control of air passing down 
through coal supply. Features an “air 
carburetor” which is said to inject air 
at the “fire line” in just the right 
quantity for complete combustion. 
Quick “pick-up” is claimed by opening 
the air carburetor and breaking the 
fire bed slightly. Fuel chamber has 
capacity of 100 lbs. of soft coal and is 
filled through hinged door at right. 
Made in two models, “Home Comfort” 
model, illustrated. Tropic Sun Coal 
Heater Co., Waukegan, Ill. 


Letters and Figures 


H. W. Knight & Son, Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., is offering its catalog and price 
list, No. 27, on aluminum, white metal 
and brass pattern letters and figures. 
The catalog also shows wood and 
leather fillet, steel letters and figures, 
branding irons, and brass letters for 
cement work, 


Sticker Kit Circus 

The “Raggedy Ann and Raggedy 
Andy” sticker kit circus contains every- 
thing required to make a series of 
colorful circus animals out of gummed 
stickers, which are then erected in 
tent form into a complete circus. In- 
volves tracing with white carbon, cut- 
ting and pasting, to get a colorful cir- 
cus. Kits retail from 25 cents to $2.00. 
Kits, Inc., Miamisburg, Ohio. 
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Joseph M. Kennedy’s Address 


(Continued from page 46) 


who do 85 per cent of the buy- 
ing as you well know. 

We planned to give the coop- 
erating dealer two attractive 
price cards for each item in the 
sales sheet; window banners 
and posters, other banners for 
the store interior and a photo- 
graph of a master suggested 
window, prepared by a profes- 
sional window display man. All 
these were coordinated — the 
window and interior displays, 
the advertising and the price 
cards, all related to this specific 
item featured in the sheet. 


Dealers Interested 


With a rough outline of our 
plans, we interviewed a group of 
dealers. This group was not se- 
lected because they were “pet” 
customers of ours. One was 
chosen because we considered 
him one of the best merchandis- 
ers in our territory. Another, 
because his competition was a 
mail order store. Still another, 
because his business came en- 
tirely from a rural section, an- 
other because his business came 
from factory workers. This gave 
us a good cross-section picture 
of our entire territory. 

Altogether we held 10 inter- 
views and 9 agreed to cooperate 
in every possible way. The tenth 
was, and still is, a good cus- 
tomer of ours. With an accep- 
tance of 90 per cent from the 
dealers interviewed, we next 
called on E. B. Gallaher and 
went over with him what we had 
done in detail. He assured us 
that we were on the right track. 

We scheduled a meeting in 
Boston and 71 of the 90 dealers 
present joined up. Fourteen 
other meetings were held in va- 
rious New England centers in 
October, 1934. In less than a 
month 279 dealers were ready to 
start, cooperating with us in our 
National Hardware Stores plan. 
Our first publication was 
launched as of Dec. 1, 1934. It 
was a very crude sheet, but the 
quantities of merchandise sold 
from this paper were astound- 
ing. On bathroom scales, many 
dealers, whose sales ordinarily 
amounted to little or nothing, 
sold 25 to 50. More thermom- 
eters were sold by some dealers 
in a few days than they had ever 
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sold in a year. Even a major 
item like electric mixers sold as 
never before in stores using our 
program. 

In January and February 
some dealers got discouraged 
and quit. Some just would not 
distribute their papers, nor put 
in windows at all like the pho- 
tographs of the master window. 
They would not put in proper 
displays in their stores. With 
these, the plan did not work out. 
Today, we refuse to furnish the 
plan to any dealer for a period 
of less than six months. The 
principal reason for this, is to 
get the dealer properly organ- 
ized to handle the details. It re- 
quires additional time and also 
effort to do the right thing. The 
six months’ period gives us time 
to get around, talk with the 
dealer and help him to iron out 
any difficulties that may be con- 
fusing to him. 

We allow dealers, except in a 
few instances (and then because 
of packing expense), to purchase 
whatever quantity of advertised 
items they choose. 

We recognized in the very be- 
ginning that nothing would ruin 
the plan more quickly than for 
dealers to be loaded with unsal- 
able promotion merchandise. Af- 
ter operating for seven years, I 
truthfully would not know where 
to find one of our cooperating 
stores which had even $100 
worth of sales merchandise 
which might be considered “very 
slow.” ‘ 


Two Meetings 


Each year we hold two gen- 
eral dealer meetings. One on 
Feb. 22 and one in September. 
We get out an attendance of 
nearly 100 per cent of national 
dealers at these metings, and in- 
vite a selected group of non-na- 
tional dealers whom we hope to 
interest in the plan. We do not 
pay railroad fares or hotel ex- 
penses for the dealers. We do 
furnish, on meeting days, a 
luncheon and a dinner and also a 
floor show at the end of the 
meeting. Most of these dealers 
return home the same night. 
The weather does not seem to 
matter. Even a blizzard, which 
we had one year on Feb. 22, did 
not greatly affect the atten- 
dance. 


At these meetings we have 
about 50 booths, attractively dec- 
orated. In them we try to display 
new items, new lines of merchan- 
dise and standard merchandise. 
We furnish the dealer with an 
order blank for every booth. If 
interested, he fills in the quan- 
tity of merchandise he desires 
from the particular booth, signs 
his name and deposits it in an 
ash can, conveniently placed in 
the rear of the hall for this pur- 
pose. In many of the booths we 
have deals which give the dealer 
an extra margin of profit, be- 
cause this effects a saving to be 
passed on to a customer. These 
deals have proved very popular, 
particularly with the smaller 
dealer. 


Topics Discussed 


We generally have two speak- 
ers who talk on topics that are 
of interest to the dealer. In the 
past this has been mostly on 
‘*better merchandising” and 
“store display.” After the talks 
we put on a “One-Minute Sale.” 
We work six months ahead on 
this promotion in buying the 
merchandise. Usually, 35 items 
are listed, type to interest every 
city and rural dealer. Such items 
as sash cord, roofing paper, 
lunch kits, roof coatings, etc., 
are used. We work very close on 
this merchandise and the dealer 
benefits. 

Dealers receive order blanks 
listing the items which will be 
on sale: but no item is priced. 
At the proper time a brief sell- 
ing talk is given about a partic- 
ular item, the regular market 
price mentioned and a special 
price “for one minute” is given. 
During this period the dealer 
decides whether he wants the 
item. If he does he marks the 
quantity desired in the margin. 
No orders at special prices are 
accepted the day following the 
meeting. The volume of business 
done at these meetings is tre- 
mendous and the volume at reg- 
ular prices, from the booths, 
continues to increase. The dealer 
understands that these particu- 
lar items show full profit to us. 
And it appears that he is anx- 
ious to show his appreciation of 
what has been done in his inter- 
ests by buying most freely. 

There are many other things 
which we do for our cooperating 
dealers. We decided to put them 
in the bicycle business. We 
talked with a leading maker who 
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‘ stated that the hardware dealer 
could not do the volume unless 
he sold on an easy payment plan. 
He said it was his experience 
that hardware dealers would not 
work this way. After some 
trouble we located a proposition. 
We announced to our dealers that 
they could sell bicycles, even 
without down payment, if they 
wished, and on a non-recourse 
plan. The bicycle was to be paid 
for by the consumer, at the end 
of 20 weeks, and the interest 
charge to be approximately 8% 
per cent. The bicycle business 
proved to be a big success and 
New England hardware dealers 
this year have sold many hun- 
dreds of bicycles. 

This finance plan worked so 
well that after two months we 
again went to the finance com- 
pany to talk about the sale of 
other merchandise which hard- 
ware stores carry. Our cooper- 
ating dealers may now sell any 
unit or combinations of units in 
their stock which totals $15 or 
more on the same basis as they 
sell bicycles. 

You can readily understand 
how the sale of tools, for exam- 
ple, could be stepped up by sug- 
gesting to the consumer, who 
had bought two or three tools, 
that it was possible for him to 
buy $20 or $25 worth of tools, 
and pay for them on the basis of 
$1 per week. This is working 
out very successfully. 

Our buyers shop many na- 
tional shows for new merchan- 
dise. They are constantly watch- 
ing department stores house- 
ware sales items, as well as 
chain and mail order stores. Be- 
cause of friendship with other 
wholesalers using plans, we ex- 
change ideas with them which 
frequently work out to the bene- 
fit of the dealer. As an example 
of this, Frank Kaufman, sales 
manager of Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co., wrote us about a 
promotion on gold fish that he 
had used. He suggested that it 
might be something which would 
be of interest in our own terri- 
tory because it had gone over in 
a big way with his concern. We 
took his advice, and on a partic- 
ular day over 250 dealers sold 
from 6 dozen to 25 dozen of 
these gold fish bowls, each with 
two live fish. This proved to be 
the biggest promotion item that 
any hardware store in New En- 
gland had ever seen. 

We maintain a permanent Na- 
tional Hardware Store office at 
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our warehouse for visiting co- 
operating dealers and for dem- 
onstrations to prospective coop- 
erating dealers. Our salesmen 
are trained to assist their cus- 
tomers to do a better merchan- 
dising job; to help them put in 
display windows and to assist in 
getting proper inside display. 
Our credit man and I spend at 
least one-half of our time call- 
ing upon our dealers, advising 
them and seeking their advice. 

We also have a mat service 
for cooperating dealers. This 
service gives him a mat, thumb 
nail size, of every item in the 
program, for a particular month. 
This is particularly helpful to 
the city dealer who uses newspa- 
per space in conjunction with 
his national advertising. 


Other Matters 


There are many other things 
that we could tell you about with 
reference to accounts which we 
have been able to straighten 
out; about the increase in sales 
volume in these stores and also 
the tremendous increase in the 
cash business which these stores 
now do. We might tell you of 
one young man who purchased 
his stock from us because we 
had a plan which would assist 
him to make sales. This was 
back in March, 1937. He in- 
vested all the cash he had— 
$3,000. He had knowledge of the 
business, and in appreciation of 
the value of advertising which 
we were able to furnish for his 
use in this city of 20,000 people 
he gave us his stock order. 
Three months after he opened, 
Sears came into his town with a 
store, located only three doors 
from him. He was most discour- 
aged and was almost ready to 
quit. He did not feel he had a 
chance. We called on this young 
man within the past three 
weeks. His inventory today is 
$24,000. He owns that inven- 
tory and has discounted every 
invoice received during the past 
year. He gives the national plan 
much credit for his present 
splendid condition, but to be per- 
fectly fair to all concerned, this 
young man is an exceptional 
merchant who knows how to sell 
and get a profit. 

No one can sell me the idea 
that the independent hardware 
store has no chance against ma- 
jor competition, but cooperation 
greater than ever before is 


needed between the wholesaler 
and the retailer. 

Today wholesalers’ sales plans 
can be secured in almost every 
part of the country. We are in- 
formed that more than 100 
wholesalers either operate their 
own or are affiliated with other 
plans. Some of these are natu- 
rally better than others. But the 
poorest of them all is 1000 per 
cent better than nothing. 

We early recognized the fun- 
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THIS FALL EVERY * 
HOME WILL WANT AN 


EVERHOT 


RAY-VECTOR ELECTRIC HEATER 














Model No. 815 
lists at only $8.95. 
Packed with sales 
appeal. Combines 
radiant and circu- 
lating features. On- 
and-off and safety 
switch. Foot pedal 
damper control. 





@ Saves fuel — avoids necessity of 
costly, interrupted operation of 
home heating plant on chilly morn- 
ings. Provides comfort in bathroom, 
bedroom, nursery, living room and 
den— wherever needed between 
seasons. Gives dwellers in semi- 
tropical areas protection against 
sudden cold waves. 

Everhot Ray-vector meets an ex- 
panded demand this fall with the 
accepted outstanding specialty of its 
kind. Order your stock early. 

Order from your distributor today. 


THE SWARTZBAUGH MFG. CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Established 1884 











1—Some of the 400 dealers, manufacturers’ representatives and guests who attended the evening convention 
meeting of the American Hardware Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., at its warehouse. 2—General manager Wm. 
M. Stout presents gold watch to Joseph Staley “for 30 years of faithful service to the American Hardware 
Supply Co.” He joined the company on April 2, 1911. 3—Six American employees who received five-year 
service pins, left to right: Sylvia Entwistle, Beulah Rich, Edith Krantz, Wm. Gilliard, Wm. Haas and Ben 





Lathon. 


The pins were presented by Mr. Stout. 


American Hardware Supply Co. 
Holds Semi-Annual Convention 


_ ee semi - annual 


summer convention of the Ameri- 
can Hardware Supply Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., dealer-owned whole- 
sale hardware firm, was held at the 
company’s warehouses and offices 
July 21 and 22, 1941. About 70 
manufacturers exhibited and about 
400 dealers, manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives and guests attended the 
sessions and exhibition. The entire 
first day and most of the second 
day were given over to buying 
goods on display with breakfast, 
lunch and dinner served on the 
premises on both days. 
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Following dinner the first night 
a brief meeting was held with a 
message of welcome by President 
Chas. W. Scarborough; a platform 
sale conducted by Wm. M. Stout, 
general manager and an outline of 
promotion plans for the remainder 
of the year explained by Leslie 
Gould. Charles J. Heale, vice- 
president and editor of HARDWARE 
AcE reviewed the pressure of de- 
fense requirements and its prob- 
able effect on the availability of 
hardware store merchandise. Allen 
M. Rose, an official of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., 


Cleveland, and the owner of three 
Ohio hardware stores told of his 
successful retailing experiences. 
Mr. Rose stressed the fact that 
buying and selling are separate 
functions and said that in a profit- 
able retail business the need of 
advertising helps, good selling and 
a realization that a good source of 
supply must be maintained are 
paramount considerations at all 
times. 

Mr. Stout closed the meeting 
with a running review of the com- 
pany’s progress and its objectives. 
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Clyde O. Bedell’s Address 


(Continued from page 70) 


right time. What are the sources 
of material for this plan? Your 
own purchase records of previous 
years. The calendar of seasons 
—holidays, special weeks, etc. 
Have you ever gone to a metro- 
politan newspaper the first day 
of February, for instance, and 
carefully leafed through all the 
issues for the previous April and 
May? Jotting down the items 
advertised by smart stores, items 
you can display and sell, and ad- 
vertise, too? 

If you practice this method of 
planning, your own _ business 
problems will suggest to you 
many places where you can use 
the method profitably. And you 
will, too, if you once learn the 
satisfaction of doing it habitu- 
ally. 

In big businesses and in small 
businesses I have seen that no 
gift a man may possess is 
greater than a capacity to de- 
liberately take a problem apart— 
break it into small pieces—put 


some of the selected pieces to- 
gether into an intelligent plan— 
and then work out the details to 
carry it out. It requires agita- 
tion of gray matter—a good deal 
of lead pencil pushing—and actu- 
ally wrestling mentally again and 
again with all sides of a problem. 

There are few hardware stores 
in the United States that can’t 
by proper planning, add that 
much volume to each employee’s 
sales. And in most stores most 
all of the gross margin in that 
plus business would be net profit. 
That’s worth striving for. 

It’s a great place to begin. You 
have all it takes around you in 
your store. Merchandise, pros- 
pects, salespeople. It’s a swell 
place—a profitable place to be- 
gin, planning for a few hundred 
dollars per year plus sales per 
employee. And besides that, it 
feels good to be a planner, for 
that way, and that way alone, 
you master your life as well as 
your business. 





Herbert F. Murphy’s Address 


(Continued from page 60) 


cisive factor of adaptability to 
change. . 
Now a word about the hard- 
ware store of the future. Your 
guess is as good as mine. There 
is no such thing as standing still. 
Business will change, the things 
that are successful today may be 
failures tomorrow. The hard- 
ware business will go on and 
continue to grow and the type 
of distribution that does its job 
best, will be successful. Who 


will be the deciding factor? You 
and I know the buying public 
will decide as they have always 
done. 

In war or peace, panic or pros- 
perity, triumph or _ disaster, 
times will change and keep on 
changing. I have the same thing 
to say about the times as the 
wise old politician said about the 
opposition, “If you can’t lick 
"em, join ’em.” 





Eight Style Guides Boost Paint Sales 30% 


(Continued from page 23) 


the book we ask him to return it 
the next day and we have only 
had one or two persons who did 
not do as we asked. Each person 
borrowing a book must call for it 
and must also return it to us.” 

Everyone borrowing the book is 
a good prospect for paint so this 
list of names is one of the best 
prospect lists a store could have. 
It is used to good advantage in the 
mailing of direct-mail folders and 
circulars on the complete paint 
line. 

One style guide is always shown 
in the store on a special stand 
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which is designed for this pur- 
pose. Here it serves as a reference 
book when customers are unde- 
cided as to proper color schemes 
or when they desire suggestions 
for a certain painting job. It is 
one of the best sales aids in the 
store. Attention is drawn to this 
book by a light blue and red neon 
sign at about eye level. 

Another copy of this book is 
featured in each window display 
of paint. Streamers on the glass 
also invite customers to borrow a 
copy of the style guide. 








STEELGRIP—the stronger belt lac- 
ing is easily applied to any type of 
flat belting with a hammer. Clinches 
smoothly, will not slip or pull out. 
Prevents frayed belt ends. 8 sizes in 
boxes, handy package or long lengths. 


BELT HOOKS 








WIREGRIP — the belt hooks that 
are easier to handle, easier to use. 


Patented blue aligning card prevents 
waste, makes every hook usable. TPer- 
fect alignment on every hook. Fit 


WIREGRIP or any other standard 
lacers. 


Write for catalog and circulars. 
ARMSTRONG-BRAY & CO. 


“The Belt Lacing People” 
304 N. Loomis St. Chicago, U. 8. A. 











SPECIAL WIRE FORMS for 
VERY SPECIAL PURPOSES! 


Since 1848 we have manufactured all 
kinds of Bright Iron and Brass Wire 
Goods for the Hardware Trade and will 
continue to do so, but... 
NOW we offer an ADDITIONAL 
SERVICE by placing our wire forming 
equipment and experience at the dis- 
posal of industries requiring Special 
Wire Forms for defense contracts. 
All inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


We ask the cooperation of our ‘“‘old line’ Hard- 
ware Customers by anticipating requirements as 
far in advance as possible. 


"BROGKS HOOKS: 


Since 1848 
M. S. BROOKS & SONS 
BOX "'B"’ CHESTER, CONN. 
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By L. W. MOFFETT 
Washington Representative 
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ROBERT E. McCONNELL, chief 
of OPM’s conservation unit, at a recent 
press conference painted this picture of 
what consumers will face in the future: 

“Until this (defense) program is 
over, the people are going to walk into 
stores and more and more find the mer- 
chants cannot supply them what they 
want. Our purchases, our habits and 
our daily lives, perhaps even our styles, 
will be controlled by the requirements 
of national defense. . . . 

“However, the people of the United 
States might just as well face the sim- 
ple fact that this defense program is 
going to mean that they have few of 
the luxuries, comforts and conveniences 
to which they have become accustomed. 
Production and consumers’ goods are 
bound to be curtailed in an increasing 
extent, including aluminum pots and 
pans, copperware, nickel-plated stuff, 
brass, and so forth.” 


x * * 
BASING ITS ACTION on the ex- 


pectation that the defense program will 
make it increasingly difficult to expand 
or even maintain the existing supply 
of new durable consumers’ goods, 
OPACS has given priority status to 
materials and equipment necessary to 
maintain the operation of passenger au- 
tomobiles, trucks and tractors; house- 
hold refrigerators, stoves, ranges and 
water heaters; plumbing fixtures; fur- 
naces, including oil burners and auto- 
matic stokers. 

By allocating necessary material and 
equipment for maintenance and repair 
purposes of the designated commodi- 
ties, OPACS gave right-of-way to this 
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equipment over all other competing 
civilian demands. 

Under the OPACS order “mainte- 
nance” was defined to mean the upkeep 
of durable consumers’ goods, and the 
term “repair” was defined to mean the 
restoration of the goods to a sound state 
after wear and tear, damage, destruc- 
tion of parts, or the like. 

“These terms,” OPACS explained, 
“include replacement of parts which 
have been worn out, damaged or de- 
stroyed, but do not include replacement 
when the new part or parts represent 
a change-over in model, the introduc- 
tion of superior type equipment to re- 
place usable equipment of an older 
or inferior type or design, or a substi- 
tution more extensive than that which 
is necessary to replace the part or 
parts that are worn out, damaged or 


destroyed.” 
xk * 


CONGRESSIONAL SOURCES 
are freely forecasting that price control 
legislation will be put on ice until fall 
or early winter. Administration leaders 
are content to let the subject ride, hope- 
ful that more vocal consumer backing 
will develop with advances in retail 


prices. 
“2 @ 


PRICE ADMINISTRATOR Leon 
Henderson is studying ways to revise 
his original draft which called for ex- 
ecutive discretion to select commodities 
on which prices would be frozen, and 
there is substantial backing developing 
in Congress for an alternative price 
control plan which reputedly contem- 
plate freezing prices on all commodi- 















ties without executive exceptions. The 
alternative plan, attributed to Bernard 
M. Baruch, head of the War Industries 
Board during World War I, may be 
incorporated in the redraft. 


& 2 ® 


PRICE CZAR Henderson, whose 
full-time job as OPACS administrator 
recently prompted him to relinquish his 
membership on the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, is focusing an 
eagle eye on cost-of-living reports from 
the Labor Department’s Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. 

Largely due to increases in food costs, 
living costs in large cities rose by .7 
per cent from April to May. While 
one arm of the government strains to 
hold prices in line, another arm makes 
large purchases at prices designed to 
encourage increased production. Upshot 
is that pork products, eggs, evaporated 
milk and cheese have been upped in 
price. At the same time, a shortage of 
shipping facilities, a development cre- 
ated by the executive branch of the 
government, tends to hike prices of im- 
ported commodities. 


2&2 


ADDED TO the growing list of 
methods of propagandizing the popula- 
tion with government news and sugges- 
tions, the Agriculture Department’s 
consumers’ counsel injects the defense 
angle on a national network once a 
week. The office gives this tip to radio 
addicts: 

“Every Saturday—rain or shine—you 
can tune in your radio and learn how 
to make your pennies and dollars buy 
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more of the things you buy and use.. . 
learn how to spend those pennies and 
dollars wisely and economically . . 
learn how to make sure you are getting 
your money’s worth when you buy.” 


=: & 2 
EXTENSIVE SUBSTITUTION 


of silver for tin in solder is proposed 
in a report by the National Academy 
of Sciences to the Office of Production 
Management (OPM). The Academy 
estimated that large-scale replacement 
of tin in solder, plus a reduction in tin 
going into the manufacture of cans at 
the request of OPM, would reduce total 
tin consumption about 25 per cent. 

It also proposed the complete elim- 
ination of tin for pewter and “probably 
in galvanizing, suggesting the applica- 
tion of protective coatings to other than 
tin plate. It explained that using tin 
in “tinning” takes some 3000 tons of 
new tin annually. 


x «wk 


PRICE ADMINISTRATOR Leon 
Henderson, who was designated price 
watchdog by the White House before 
the advent of the defense program and 
while he was still executive secretary 
of the TNEC, has so alienated some 
members of Congress that they are 
seeking a chance to stall his efforts to 
obtain price-fixing authority from Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Henderson, so the story goes, 
fared badly at a recent conference with 
Congressional bigwigs. A price fixing 
bill drawn up by the price adminis- 
trator was so shot through with holes 
he was invited to return with a re- 
draft. The appointed hour for submis- 
sion of the revised bill to Congressional 
leaders found three of Henderson’s 
aides on hand but not Mr. Henderson. 
Report is that this so irked House Ma- 
jority Leader McCormick: that the Ad- 
ministration’s price czar will face new 
hazards—on the rough road over which 
price-fixing legislation must travel. 


xk k * 
IN ADDITION to the stout re- 


sistance to be given the legislation by 
labor and farm groups, new complica- 
tions are seen in pet price control plans 
to be sponsored by other Congressional 
members. Senator O’Mahoney, advocate 
of licensing corporations under a Fed- 
eral charter system, wants to revive his 
licensing proposal as a method of curb- 
ing prices. Senator Robert A. Taft, 
Republican of Ohio, has a plan to estab- 
lish a five-man price fixing board, of 
which Mr. Henderson would be a mere 
member. Despite its Republican spon- 
sorship, the Taft proposal may encoun- 
ter substantial backing in Congress. 


xk kk 
WHILE THE Office of Production 


Management continues in the throes of 
an internal reorganization, Mr. Hender- 
son’s offices of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply is exercising so 
many functions which overlap OPM 
duties that a showdown between the 
two agencies appears inevitable. 
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Many industry representatives called 
to Washington to attend OPM confer- 
ences and promptly invited by OPACS 
to attend similar meeting:. At times 
OPACS beats OPM to the draw and 
schedules a meeting first. 

Biggest point of controversey con- 
cerns priorities, over which OPM has 
been given statutory control. OPACS, 
on the other hand, is vested by the 
White House with executive authority 
to exercise priority control over civilian 
requirements, after defense needs have 
been met. Priority actions by the two 
competitive agencies frequently overlap 
because of an intrinsic inability on the 
part of both to draw a dividing line 
between defense and civilian require- 
ments. 

kik 


OPACS HAS muscled in on the 
transportation problem, one which pre- 
sumably had been vested exclusively 
with the OPM. Indicative of the OPACS 
trend to impinge on OPM’s bailiwick, 
it created a transportation division, and 
promptly announced that transportation 
costs constitute such an important fac- 
tor in the matter of prices, that a trans- 
portation division is one important arm 
it could ill afford to be without. 


x kk 


EVEN THE contrast between OPM 
and OPACS personnel is striking. Pre- 
dominating in OPM are industrialists, 
business men and experts rich in busi- 
ness experience. OPACS has gone in for 
1941-model brain trusters, economists, 
educators and New Deal theorists who 
never had to meet a payroll. The trend 
within OPACS has been so pronounced 
in this direction that, according to in- 
siders, Mr. Henderson has elaborate 
plans to give his pricing agency at least 
a perfunctory sprinkling of business 
men. This would tone down its present 
complexion. 

kkk 


DIRECTOR GENERAL William 
S. Knudsen has assured at least one 
trade association executive that the so- 
called purge of trade association men 
from OPM is without significance. Mr. 
Knudsen confided that his only purpose 
was to remove OPM as the target of 
certain criticism if trade association 
men hung on to both OPM and asso- 
ciation jobs. Association representation 
is assured, the OPM head is reported to 
have said, through the new industry 
advisory groups being established un- 
der OPM reorganization. 


xk *k 


FORMER NRA ADMINISTRA- 
TOR Hugh S. Johnson, who rakes the 
New Deal over the coals almost daily 
in his syndicated column, bluntly 
warns that wholesale diversion of too 
much material from civilian to military 
use “threatens to cripple if not to ruin 
the institution of “small business” in 
this country.” General Johnson’s in- 
terest in small enterprise dates back 
to his pre-NRA days and, as a strong 
administration supporter during the 





To Make 
Your 
Customers 


SMILE 


Better Buymanship 


Buying the extra values of Apex 
motor oils and greases is Better 
Buymanship. Apex products give 
your customers a tough protective 
film of oil that reduces friction and 
gives greater motor output from 
less gasoline. There are fewer im- 
purities so there are fewer quarts 
between changes and less carbon. 





For satisfied customers, use 
Better Buymanship—Buy 
Apex Motor Oils and 
Greases. 


If your wholesale hardware jobber 
does not carry Apex products, write 


ArEX Oi. Propucts Co. 


100 North 17th Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 











PIPE WRENCHES 


CHAIN TONGS 


Jaws are drop forged from special 
steel, heat treated, hardened, tempered 
and tested. Handies forged from high 
carbon «steel have both stiffness and 
“spring.” 
Flat Link Chains have proven strength 
are proof-tested to 2/3 catalog 
strength (3,600 tu 40,000 Ibs.). Design 
imp~ovements: jaws have increased 
bearing on bar and forged-in chain 
guides, large steel bolts. drop forged 
alloy steel shackles Better PIPE 
TOOLS—The most complete line made 
and each an improved tool. 
Solid Stock and Dies Pipe Cutter 
Adjustable Dies and Knife Blade Cutter 


















Stocks Wheels 
Receding Threaders Pipe Wrenches 
Hinged Pipe Vises Chain Tongs 





Write for new catalog 





ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 
“The Tool Holder People” 


314 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 
Eastern Warehouse and Sales: 
199 Lafayette St.. New York 
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IDEAL for the 


low priced homes 


@ The volume market 

today is the low priced home market— 
and here's the way to sell it with 
Ideals RC Model cabinet! This cabinet 
was designed to give the budget 
builder a quality cabinet at a price he 
can afford This RC Model has a 
16” x 22” mirror, 2 glass shelves and its 
overall dimension is 16° x 20” 
Write or wire today for information 
about this popular model. Same cabi- 
net can be had with polished plate 
mirror at a small additional charge 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
IDEAL CABINET CORP. 


8841 CENTRAL AVE., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 







































SPEEDWAY 


Even stores that never sold tools are 
selling these fast moving SpeedWay 
home tools in volume—to homecraftsmen, 
mode! builders, handy men, arts and craft 
workers and even housewives 

No. 69 (1000 R.P.M.) Drill has '4” ca- 
yacity in steel. Powerful No. 129 Hand 
trinder operates at 
20,000 R.PM 
Sold individually or 
together in Steel 
Display Kit (No. 250) with 5 
accessories. Combination stand 
takes either drill or grinder 
while Frame converts grinder DRL 
inte an efficient router. , STAND 
The No. 119 Bench Grinder 

comes complete with motor, 2 $445 
wheels. adjustable rests, carry 
ing handle and rubber feet, 
ideal for work bench, garage or 














ASK ABOUT OUR SPECIAL 


Demonstrator Kit. (1 to a store.) 
No 69 Drill chained to a 
display case that contains wood 
and iron blocks in which 
customers can drill holes. 
It's a “‘test before you buy”’ 
demonstrator that closes 
sales 





SPEEDWAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1836 So. 52nd Ave. Cicero, Hi. 
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Blue Eagle era, he was the first New 
Dealer to conceive the “field day” ap- 
proach to hear complaints from small 
business. 

The General charges that the “CS” 
in OPACS is being interpreted by Price 
Administrator Henderson to mean 
civilian sacrifice and not civilian sup- 
ply; and forecasts that popular resent- 
ment is certain to arise if “little busi- 
nes,” which he described as “the props 
of American economic life,” begins to 
fold up without any evidence of ad- 
ministrative concern to prevent it. 

x * * 

THE COMMERCE DEPART- 
MENT has since tried to capitalize on 
the small-business-field-day theme, but 
promptly abandoned the idea after one 
or two conferences bordered on the 
boisterous side. The Commerce Depart- 
ment, now headed by Jesse H. Jones, 
tight-fisted Texas banker but liberal 
lender of government funds as Federal 
Loan Administrator, has been able to 
maneuver itself into the defense picture. 

Several months ago it compiled a list 
of government needs for firms seeking 
defense business. Recently its pub- 
licity department started an _ endless 
flow of government handouts, explain- 
ing the intricacies of the export licens- 
ing control system which is adminis- 


tered by an independent agency. Its 
latest barge into the defense spotlight 
includes the appointment of “industrial 
consultants” and “industry specialists” 
who will sit in on all advisory com- 
mittee meetings under the recently- 
announced plan to set up OPM com- 
modity sections. 

The announced function of the con- 
sultants is “to advise the government 
on industrial matters and assist mem- 
bers of the various industries.” Find- 
ing a niche in the defense picture has 
become a popular pursuit for many gov- 
ernment departments since talk of cut- 
ting down on non-defense expenditures 
first started on Capitol Hill. 

xkwk 

DESPITE EXPECTED SHORT- 
AGES of certain metals, the auto- 
matic regulation of household heating 
plants will not give way to the one- 
time manual stair-climbing variety if 
OPACS Administrator Henderson can 
help it. Charged with the allocation of 
civilian supplies after defense require- 
ments have been met, Mr. Henderson 
has set up designated quantities of 10 
metals to be allocated monthly to manu- 
facturers of thermostatic bi-metal, in- 
cluding temperature control devices or 
thermostats used in  home-heating 
plants. 





Invented—Screw Dispensing Package 


ALTER A. ALLEN, 414 
Chapel Street, New Haven, 
Conn., sales promotion counsel, has 
come forward with a new type of 
dispensing package for which patent 
is pending. This new method of 
dispensing screws, Mr. Allen con- 
tends, will save dealers’ time in 
serving customers; save time in 
counting off screws as the tape is 
marked at every sixth screw and a 
glance at the tape will tell how 
many screws are left in the package. 
It will save waste from spilling; 
save shelf space, and facilitate tak- 
ing inventory. 
The new 


package also offers 


greater merchandising possibilities 
since its compactness and sturdiness 
make more attractive display pos- 
sible and will create product prefer- 
ence on the part of the dealer. 

In this new method of packaging 








The proposed package. 


inserted into the 
packets of the dispensing tape which 
is coiled inside the package. One 
end projects through a slit in the 
side and the tape is merely pulled 
out to dispense the desired number 
of screws. Each package is to con- 
tain the fixed amount of one gross. 
At this time this new package is not 
yet in production. 


the screws are 





Alarm Clocks—Symbol 
of Happiness 


URE sign that men are going 
back to work is the sharp rise 
since last August in sales of low- 
priced alarm clocks and watches. 
Jewelers are beginning to smile 
faintly. There is no busier place in 
the country than some of the watch 
factories, says Nation’s Business. 
Man’s regard for time is always a 
good index to his happiness. When 
he is indifferent to its passing he is 
likely to be idle, bored and de- 
pressed. Men in prison reach the 
lowest depth of despondency when 
they no longer count the days and 
hours. When his days are crowded 
and each task encroaches on the 
one to follow, you may be sure a 
man quaffs copiously of life, even 
though he complains loudly of being 
overpressed for time. 
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HUNTING GOODS WINDOW 


Merchandise: Shotguns, double and single barrel, pump guns, rifles, gun cases, 
recoil pads, duck decoys, duck calls, hunting coats, caps, and shell belts, hunting 
boots, shotgun shells, cartridges of all types, hunting knives, gun cleaning rods, gun 
oil, solvent, gun grease, compasses, watches, telescope sights, fur stretchers, steel 


traps all kinds, baits. 


Background: Center panel of dark brown corrugated board or wallboard painted. 
Side panels of light tan material. Cut-out letters in bright vermilion. 


September— 
the Change-of-Pace Month 


ing 
ise . 
ang the time the dealer can pick his Some of these would produce nice 
as. customers if he wants to. Never- extra business. With this in mind, 
ile HINGS get back to theless, the good customers must go over your stock and make 
in normal when September arrives. be attracted to the store if this is notes of the best time to show 
ch Everyone throws off the carefree to be done and good windows and __ these lines. 

spell of vacation time and turns interior displays will be of para- This checkup also brings to 
tha to the more serious business of mount importance. mind many lines which may be 
~ getting ready for school and shown earlier than usual. This is 
de- winter. And there are many Plan Carefully good practice for people will re- 
the things to do, many wants to be Generally speaking, not enough member early displays much 
len satisfied in home, apartment, and hardware dealers plan their selling longer than you imagine. 
ind farm and the hardware dealer activities carefully enough. Usu- Don’t be afraid to use some 
led plays an important part in satis- ally, the old, regular seasonal color in your windows. Good, 
= {ving these demands. items are displayed and adver- bright colors attract attention 
ea Selling opportunities will, no tised, but there are in most stores with the result that more people 
ag doubt, be plentiful for the store many other items that secure very look at your displays. Then, 


GE 





that has the merchandise. This is 
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little attention or promotion. 


bright, colorful windows create 
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the proper impression about the 
store and people like to trade 
where things look alive and inter- 
esting. 

This is the time of year when 
bright reds and yellows are sea- 
sonal. If you use painted back- 
grounds in the window change 
these to a fall color combination. 
Brown, tan, and buff colors may 
be used on permanent back- 
grounds. Use the corrugated 
boards or crepe papers as tempo- 
rary decorations to get color into 
the displays. 

Natyre itself provides many ex- 
cellent decorative materials at this 
time of year in the form of leaves, 
corn shocks, etc. This is excellent 
atmosphere material and it can 
usually be secured for the asking. 


A Display for Guns 

Try showing your guns on a 
sloping panel in the open case of 
the sporting goods department. If 
it is feasible, start this panel about 
eight inches from the edge of the 
ledge and carry it up to the top 
and back of the fixture. Plywood 


approximately one-half inch thick 


Events for September 


September 1—Labor Day. 

September 17 — Constitution 
Day. 

September 21 to 27—National 
Dog Week. 

September 23—First day of 
Autumn. 

September 28—Daylight Saving 
ends. 








is ideal. The guns are displayed 
on brackets fastened to the panel 
and extend across the panel. Use 
a small card to give complete in- 
formation about the gun including 
the price. 

If it is necessary to take pre- 
cautions against theft, small chains 
can be attached to the gun and 
panel to be released when the 
salesman shows the item to the 
prospective customer. 


Heating Equipment 

Demonstrations of portable 
heating equipment items will at- 
tract considerable attention early 
in the season. Friday and Satur- 


day are good days for promotions 
of this type. Develop a good sales 
talk on the items and present the 
demonstration to customers as an 
educational feature. They will be 
interested and you will secure 
some prospects and possibly im- 
mediate sales. 


Mass Displays 


Several articles shown in the 
windows for the early part of 
September lend themselves to mass 
display. Shotgun shells are an 
example of this type of merchan- 
dise in sporting goods. Electric 
bowl heaters and oil heater wicks 
are also good items to display in 
this manner. 


Spot Displays for 
Thermometers 

Try arranging a display of 
thermometers on one end of the 
wrapping counter and suggest 
them to customers whenever you 
have the opportunity. You will 
find that many extra sales will re- 
sult with the display itself doing a 
very good job when you forget. 
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ROOM 
HEATERS 


for those cool days 
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SHOP THE HARDWARE STORE FIRST 




















PORTABLE HEATING EQUIPMENT WINDOW 


Merchandise: Fireplace screens, andirons, grate baskets, fireplace sets, gas radiant 
heaters, gasoline radiant heaters, electric bowl heaters, oil room heaters, fan type 
type electric heaters, oil heater wicks, thermometers, elements for electric heaters. 


Background: Center panel of dark brown corrugated board or wallboard painted. 
Side panels of light tan material. Cut out letters in bright vermilion. 
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Joseph M. Kennedy’s Address 


(Continued from page 99) 


damental principle that it was 
insufficient to provide our deal- 
ers with competitive prices un- 
less they had some means to 
help keep customers informed of 
the values offered. To succeed 
with a plan the wholesaler and 
retailer must think and act co- 
operatively. 

This might be properly 
summed up this way—as whole- 
selers the buying job is ours— 
and we gladly assume this obli- 
gation. We wish to serve as buy- 
ing and merchandising head- 
quarters for our dealers, just as 
the headquarters offices do in 
the major chains. Our cooperat- 


ing dealers must accept the sell- 
ing obligation under this ar- 
rangement, recognizing that 
their chief local competition is 
a selling competitor who is con- 
centrating 100 per cent on sales. 

We believe that these prin- 
ciples are sound. We have much 
evidence that proves that they 
will work profitably for the re- 
tailer as well as the wholesaler. 
We see no other way to protect 
the future security of the whole- 
saler-retailer combination in our 
business than through closer co- 
operation and the use of some 
wholesaler’s plan. 





H. H. Torbert’s Address 


(Continued from page 49) 


at once of the tremendous 
amount of time it took to buy 
and prepare promotions. 

We were thereby able to direct 
more of our energies to selling 
and keeping in touch with the 
ever changing competitive con- 
ditions. In other words, we used 
our jobbing connection just as 
the retail chains use their main 
office. 

In conclusion, I believe that 
what success we have had in 
building and maintaining the 


store traffic we enjoy, is due to 
the fact that we use the same 
methods as our competitors in 
advertising, in display, and in 
handling of merchandise. We 
are anxious to add new lines and 
drop dead ones and to offer 
specials to the public that are 
real bargains. We never ask 
the public to pay us one cent 
more for our merchandise than 
it can be bought for at any of 
our competitive chains. 





Sam E. Hunt’s Address 


(Continued from page 62) 


I felt the urge to be evangelistic, 
I assure you I could talk for 
hours on our business. To go 
thoroughly into the discussion 
we have had on just one thing— 
national brands vs. controlled 
brands—could furnish us an in- 
teresting 30 minutes. 

Suffice it to say that we have 
arrived at the firm conviction 
that we should distribute some 
items under national brands. 
Other items, carefully selected 
for their usefulness to us as re- 
tailers are sold under our own 
controlled brands. 

In closing, let me recapitulate 
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the points that I have attempted 
to make in this report— 

1—If, as a group of retailers, 
you go into the wholesale busi- 
ness, realize that it is another 
business and get competent 
wholesale management. 

2—Realize that buying power 
is not the complete answer. You 
must have selling power, mer- 
chandising power and advertis- 
ing power. 

8—Do not try to make your- 
self believe that mail order 
houses and other direct-to-the- 
consumer organizations, are suc- 
cessful solely because of lower 
prices. 


} 
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A popular buy-word 


National 


HARDWARE 














HE score of years that these fine 

products of builders’ hardware 
have been offered to the trade have 
been marked by dependability in 
service always. 


[t is little wonder that the endorse- 
ments of the many users of National 
Hardware have created the popular 
demand that exists today. Discrim- 
inating builders ask for these prod- 
ucts by their trade 
name and insist 
on the genuine. 


If you do not car- 
ry this hardware, 
you should write today 
for full particulars. 





National Manufacturing 
Company 
STERLING - - - ILLINOIS 
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Changes 


New products and new 
trade names are constantly 
being added to the listings 
for the next Directory 
Number of HARDWARE 
AGE. 


Therefore, if you do not 
find in the current issue of 
the Directory Number the 
product you are interested 
in, write to the “Who 
Makes It” Editor. He'll be 


glad to serve you. 
HARDWARE AGE 
100 E. 42nd St, New York City 


@ 
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plK’S CRACK FILLER + 


4 


He’s Schalk’s newest salesman 
...an odd character who is not 
so odd because he typifies mil- 
lions of Americans who like to 
‘putter around” with do-it- 
yourself items like Double X, 
Savabrush, Schalk’s Crack Fill- 
er, Waxoff, Schalk’s Wood 
Putty. Nationally advertised! 
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NEW OK" s 


SUPER VALUE 
NAIL CLIPPER 


New member of Gem ct 
Nail Clipper family. 
Hardened jaws, nail 
file, cleaner. Heavily 
nickeled. Doz. on colorful card 
at jobbers’. Send for details. 


THE H. C. COOK CO. 
27 Beaver St., Ansonia, Conn, 





3 10c 
Sizes Cards 
- 25¢ 
101 Boxes 
Uses or Bulk 





WOOD JOINERS 


THEY PULL—CLINCH—HOLD 


The outstanding fastener for making, repairing 
sercens, gerdes furniture, frames, ete. 


isk Your Jobber 


SUPERIOR FASTENER CORPORATION 
5224 N. Clark St. Chicago, iii. 


Youll find 
REAL 


Sales Representatives 
advertising in the Sales 
Accounts Wanted 
Columns. 
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Paul M. Mulliken’s Address 


(Concluded from page 53) 


cost of doing business. It is a 
commonly recognized fact that 
the combined operating expenses 
of wholesalers and retailers are 
greater than that of syndicate 


organizations. 
Those excessive costs due to 
three separate selling costs, 


duplication of stocks, unneces- 
sary handling and warehousing 
of goods, the breaking of pack- 
ages, credit abuses and countless 
other present practices, will all 
have to be drastically curtailed 
if satisfactory profits are to be 
perpetuated. 


Due for Awakening 


The wholesaler or the retailer 
who fancies that he can continue 
to do what he pleases when he 
pleases and as he pleases is due 
for a rude awakening when the 
next judgment period arrives. 

It is a definitely proven fact 
that through the operation of a 
practical and all-inclusive mer- 
chandising program, combined 
costs of doing business can be 
lowered. If a jobber, through 
his sincerity and his successful 
leadership is able to instill loy- 
alty among his dealers, then will 
he be able to begin applying the 
remedial measures necessary to 
correct present costly practices 
but fickleness on the part of 
most dealers is a paramount 
problem. 


Interest Needed 


Really, you retailers have, per- 
haps, inadvertently thrown more 
sand and monkey wrenches into 
the machinery producing mer- 
chandising plans than you have 
grease and oil. In my opinion, 
there are plenty of jobbers who 
would be more than willing to 
undertake the development of a 
plan that would be mutually 
profitable but they are not going 
to underwrite its enormous cost 
and then force it down your 
throats. Unless more of you 
manifest a genuine interest in 
such a program and indicate a 
dependable willingness to do 
your part, you probably won’t 
see many more such _ plans 
launched. 

Today, millions of Americans 
are wondering why the old 
adage, “In time of peace, pre- 


pare for war,” has been so com- 
pletely ignored by our own gov- 


ernment. Then, too, we are 
inclined to criticize France, 
Poland, Belgium, Holland, 


Greece and the other European 
countries who heedlessly 
watched Hitler and a crushed 
nation make the necessary sac- 
rifices to build armaments of 
every kind and yet who appar- 
ently refused to believe that they 
themselves could ever become the 
victim of his war machine. On- 
slaughts of mechanized warfare 
are so perceptible because they 
destroy so quickly and so com- 
pletely. 

Today there are entirely too 
few people who recognize the 
fact that the consequences of an 
economic warfare can be just as 
devastating and just as fatal. 
The unprepared business man 
who stands in the path of the 
economic progress against the 
more informed, merchandising 
warrior, must inevitably suffer 
and fall. 


“Blitzkriegs” 


For fully 15 years you have 
watched the mass distributors 
continuously wage merchandis- 
ing “blitzkriegs.”” Your counter- 
attacks have been rather futile 
and the casualties—both in dead 
and wounded — have been en- 
tirely too numerous for any con- 
tinued peace of mind. In my 
judgment, the officers of this As- 
sociation believe that this great 
industry needs to prepare for 
the bitter economic warfare that 
is certain to follow the cessation 
of the present world-wide con- 
flict just as much as our own 
government needs to concentrate 
on the National Defense Pro- 
gram just now. 

The facts are quite obvious; 
the fancies and fallacies are not 
unsurmountable. They can be 
conquered through combined 
conscientious cooperation. The 
mutual benefits which will result 
fully justify the sacrifices and 
the contributions that will have 
to be made by both the whole- 
saler and the retailers. Jobber- 
dealer merchandising programs 
unquestionably offer the best 
method for “meeting changed 
competitive conditions.” 
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CUTTER 
& SERVER 


You don't have to be an 
acrobat to have Turnover. 
Just put The CHORE GIRL 
on your counter and watch 
those profits and repeat 
sales come tumbling in! 


Consistent advertising in na- 
tional and farm magazines 
reaches 5 out of 7 customers 
in your own trade area. 


2-dozen pack comes in at- 
tractive counter display car- 
ton. Order from your jobber 
today. 





Metal Textile Corporation 


Orange, New Jersey 









Retail 25c 































1, Bathrooms are = 
_ 3. Telephones are Sar « 
inens and towels are Sanitize®: 2 
~~ blankets are Sanitiz 

wrapped for your use 


line t 
has beenrem 





BROADWAY AT 63rd STREET 
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_ RATES FROM $2 SINGLE . $3 FOR TWO 
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THRU YOUR 
WHOLESALER 


A display of Carlton Cake 
Savers will interest 
women who want an at- 
tractive handy container 
to carry foods to parties. 
Carlton features are pat- 
ented edge seal that 
keeps foods clean, fresh 
and tasty, and one-piece 
locking handle which 
makes carrying easy. 
You'll find big sales for 
Carlton Cake Savers 
ahead. Order of your 
jobber. 


The Carrollton 
Metal Products 
Company 


Carrollton, Ohio 













WITH CARTRIDGE EJECTOR GUN 


Use Caulk-O-Seal in the new 








= 
= 


THE EMELOID CO., Inc., Arli 








NEW TYPE QUICK LOADING CARTRIDGE 


Vuleo Fibre Cart 
Special construction 


for Color Chart 
YOUR JOBBER CAN SUPPLY YOU. 


Mfrs. of Technical Products 
2612-26 N. MARTHA ST 


PHILADELPHIA, 


/ CHEESE KNIFE 
Retail . . 20c 


ngton, N. J. 





| . 
| 
ridge lined with cellophane. Ti 
of Calbar High Pressure Gun and Cartridge elimi 
nates all backfiring and leakage. Quick action. 
F No waste. Always clean. Caulk-O-Seal is super- 
plastic, weatherproof. Holds fast. Easy to apply. 
Comes in Tubes, Cans, Drums, CARTRIDGES. 
| Black and 12 Colors. Send 
. . 
CALBAR Paint & Varnish Co. 


PA 






Leaders u (teeb tees 


ALL ARTICLES INDIVIDUALLY CARDED 
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Classihied Opporvlunmitien Section... 





Use this section to reach Hardware Manufacturers, Manufacturers’ 
Agents, Jobbers. Jobbers’ Salesmen. Retailers and Retail Salesmen 





|  Chamibied Adwentining Rater | 





Help Wanted, Accounts Wanted 
Business Opportunities 
Sales Representatives Wanted 


Set solid, maximum, 50 words....... $4.00 
All capitals, maximum, 50 words.... 5.00 
Each additional word......... 08 


Positions Wanted 

(Special Rate) set solid, maximum, 
MEE i wocnacdedsaeeatenndaet ed $1.00 
! Each additional word............++. -05 
(lew Seren Words for Keved Address or Your Address 

BOXED DISPLAY RATES 
Ga GH bbs kane snkcsbbn énncsenaes $6.00 
Each additional inch......... 4.00 





DISCOUNTS FOR CONSECUTIVE INSERTIONS 
4 insertions, 5% off; 8 insertions, 10% off. 
Due to the special rate, these discounts do 
not apply on Position Wanted Advertise- 
ments. 
-e-— 
REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 


Send check or money order, 
not currency or stamps. 





Samples of Merchandise, Literature, 
Catalogs, etc., will not be forwarded to 
box number advertisers unless accom- 
panied by sufficient postage for remail- 
ine 











HARDWARE AGE is published 
every other Thursday. Classified 
forms close 15 days previous to 
date of publication. 


—e-— 
Address your correspondence and replies to 


HARDWARE AGE 


Classified Opportunities Dept. 
100 East 42nd St., New York City 











[Positions Wanted | 


| —s- Positions Wanted a 








HARDWARE PERSONNEL, OUR FILES 
CONTAIN applications of several hundred experi- 
enced clerks, managers, counter men, bookkeepers 
and stenographers for New York hardware re- 
tailers and wholesalers. No charge to employers. 
Just phone Wisconsin 7-1802 or write to Asso- 
ciated Placement Bureau, 152 West 42nd Strect, 
New York City. 


SALESMAN WELL ACQUAINTED WITH 
hardware, lumber and variety store trade in 
middle West would like a good major line, one 
that would be permanent and a repeater. Good 
references. Address Box E-459, care of Harp- 
ware Ace, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. City. 








HARDWARE MILL SUPPLY AUTO AC- 
CESSORY manager buyer over twenty years’ 
experience now seeking new connection. Married 
with family; locate anywhere. Will consider 
reasonable starting salary. What have you to 
offer? Address Box E-450, care of Harpware 
Ace, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. City. 





MAN, 37 YEARS OF AGE, married, honest 
and conscientious worker with 15 years’ experi- 
ence at wholesale and retail hardware, house- 
furnishing and 5 and 10¢ stores, desires position 
with a reliable firm in New York or out of town. 
Address Box E-455, care of Harpware Ace, 
100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. City. 





POSITION WANTED IN WHOLESALE 
OR RETAIL hardware or would consider travel- 
ing. Have had 15 years’ experience in buying 
and selling builders hardware and paint. Can 
furnish best of references. Am married, 36 
years old. Interested only in west coast terri- 
tory. Address Box E-447, care of Harpwarr 
Ace, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. City. 





COMMISSION SALESMAN WORKING 
TEXAS AND surrounding territory desires to 
represent manufacturer of merchandise that can 
be built into pofitable sales volume. Only perma- 
nent profitable connection considered. Ten years’ 
experience covering Southwest. Age 36, married, 
own home and car. Headquartering Dallas. Ad- 
dress Box E-461, care of Harpware Ace, 100 E. 
42nd Street, New York City. 





MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVE 
DESIRES LINE to cover deep South—Georgia 
and Florida territory. Experienced in hardware, 
housewares and fishing tackle. Would like to 
hear from factories with the above lines. Age 
38; living in Miami. Can be interviewed in the 
next three weeks in New York. Address Box 
E-458, care of Harpware Acre, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 





CATALOG COMPILER—AVAILABLE SEP- 
TEMBER 1, CAPABLE of creating, rebuilding, 
maintaining hardware catalogs; constructing cir- 
culars; booklets, mailing pieces. Can take com- 
plete charge. Versed in purchasing and sales. 
Age 40. Married. Permanent connection desired. 
Reason, present position has reached its limita- 
tions. Address Box E-454, care of HarpWarE 
Acer, 100 E. 42nd Street, N. Y. City. 
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SALESMAN INTERESTED IN SECURING 
MAJOR lines of hardware, plumbing, brass goods, 
cabinets and unpainted furniture. 15 years ex- 
perience hardware and furniture trade for Detroit 
and Michigan. Address Box E-431, care of 
HarpwareE AGE, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. City. 





MANUFACTURERS ATTENTION! EXPE- 
RIENCED SALESMAN WANTS to represent 
manufacturer in Northern New Jersey territory. 
Straight commission basis. Broad, varied ex- 
perience. Stand closest investigation as to ability 
and integrity. Address Box E-432, care of 
Harpware Ace, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. City. 





SALESMAN ACQUAINTED WITH HARD.- 
WARE AND electrical accounts Western Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Oklahoma desires good sub- 
stantial line, straight commission, no drawing 
account. ant line with real sales appeal and 
permanent. Address Box E-445, care of Harp- 
ware Ace, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. City. 





ESTABLISHED SALESMAN CALLING ON 
THE hardware, lumber, plumbing and heating, 
paint and builders’ supplies trade in Detroit and 
vicinity desires a line of high-grade merchandise to 
offer to this trade. Have a very good following. 
Best of references. Address Box E-439, care of 
Harpware Ace, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. City. 





HARDWARE MAN THOROUGHLY EX- 
PERIENCED in retail and wholesale hardware, 
paints, plumbing, sportipg goods, and kindred 
lines, desires a position with responsible jobber or 
cutlery manufacturer. Reliable and not afraid 
to work. Best of references. Address Box E-440, 


WE WANT SALESMEN—now calling on 
hardware or millwright trades, to represent manu- 
facturer of brown leather belting, an exceptional 
line that’s easy to sell. Light, pocket-size sam- 
ples. State references, territories. Commission 
basis. Address Box E-448, care of HarpWare 
Ace, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. City. 


MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVE 
DESIRED TO SELL nationally-known line of 
builders’ hardware on commission basis. Must 
be well established with the trade. State lines 
handled and territory covered. Address Box 
E-451, care of Harpware Ace, 100 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y. City. 


SELL AS SIDE LINE ON COMMISSION 
to Metropolitan retail hardware outlets nation’s 
leading model airplane line for exclusive dis- 
tributor. Westchester, Bronx, Manhattan, Brook- 
lyn, Queens, Long Island, Staten Island. Pro- 
tection given. State experience, references and 
strongest territory. Address Box E-442, care of 
Harpware Ace, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. City. 


SALESMEN NOW CALLING ON HARD- 
WARE trade to sell a complete line of fibre 
tool boxes. Attractive proposition as side line. 
State lines now carried and territory covered. 
Address Box E-456, care of Harpware Ace, 100 
E. 42nd St., N. Y. City. 


MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVES 
CALLING ON HARDWARE dealers and lumber 
yards for an old builders’ hardware manufac- 
turer. Exclusive territory—Nebraska, Kansas, 
Arkansas and Western Missouri. Advise lines 
now handled, territory covered and how long 

















care of Harpware Ace, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. | established. Address Box E-457, care of Harp- 
City. ware Ace, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. City. 
CAPABLE RETAIL HARDWARE MAN SALESMEN NOW CALLING ON lumber 


AVAILABLE. Thoroughly qualified and pro- 
gressive. Experienced in all branches of general 
hardware activity including every kindred line. 
Productive salesman and merchandise manager, 
aggressive, resourceful and reliable. Married; 
best references. Now located in middle west. 
Willing to go anywhere. Address Box E-444, care 
of Harpware Ace, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. City. 





SALESMAN THOROUGHLY ACQUAINTED 
WITH HARDWARE trade in New York state 
and northeastern Pennsylvania seeks a good line. 
Have covered territory for aluminum ware manu- 
facturer since 1933. Have excellent reputation, 
know territory and trade. Can furnish ref- 
erence and proof of volume of business. Address 
Box E-441, care of Harpware Ace, 100 E. 42nd 
St., N. Y. City. 


yards, hardware stores and building trade spe- 
cialists to sell Strand overhead-type garage doors. 
Liberal commissions. State references, products 
being sold and territory traveled. Address, Presi- 
dent, Strand Building Products Company, 234 
No. Woodward, Birmingham, Michigan. 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
CALLING ON builders’ hardware and lumber 
dealers to sell line of casement and storm sash 





hardware. Exclusive territory open. Liberal 
commission. State lines handled and territory 
covered. Address Box E-437, care of Harpware 


Ace, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. City. 














MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVE 
DESIRES A STRONG, outstanding line for the 
hardware trade, paint trade, or both in the New 
England territory. Have an exceptionally fine 
following among wholesalers, chains and major 
dealers. Reside within the territory, have an ex- 
cellent sales record, and can be relied upon for 
efficient, intelligent representation. Address Box 
pa =— of Harpware Ace, 100 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y¥. City. 











CAN HANDLE A GOOD SUBSTANTIAL 
factory line to retail hardware trade in Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and Northern California. 
Cover the territory regularly and have established 
trade. Address Box E-438, care of Harpwarr 
Ace, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. City. 
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[ Baines Opportunitier | 





[ Business Oppotunition | | Buriners Opportumitien | 





FOR RENT—STORE AND BASEMENT 
20x100. Long established hardware, house fur- 
nishing and electrical sw Reasonable rent. 
Apply, Harry Klein, 2 43rd St., New York 
City, Bryant 9-9644. 





HUNTING AND FISHING. HERE’S YOUR 
ANSWER TO .. . where, when, and how, to 
catch more fish and get better hunting . . . Read 
OutdoorsMan, the national magazine for sports- 
men. Get it at newsstands, 15c or send 15c in 
stamps to the publication. Its beautiful man and 
boy cover is ideal for framing. Address—Out- 
doorsMan, 378 South Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio. 





GENERAL HARDWARE, FARM MACHIN- 
ERY AND PAINT retail store for sale, estab- 
lished 95 years, on Main street in city of over 
20,000 population, in Central Virginia. Inventory 
$35,000. Address Box E-428, care of HARDWARE 
Ace, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. City. 





HARDWARE AND McCORMICK-DEERING 
farm implement business centrally located in the 
heart of one of the most prosperous farming com- 
munities in Illinois. Hardware sales exceed 
$15,000 annually and IHC parts will consistently 
average over $1,000 a month. Business has been 
established well over 25 years in the same loca- 
tion. This represents a very unusual opportunity 
for the right man. At least $10,000 cash re- 
quired to handle. Address Box E-449, 
Harpware Acz, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. City. 


care of | 





FOR SALE--THE BUSINESS OF The 
Kohler Mfg. Company manufacturers of The 
Kohler Stove Pipe Cutter & Crimper. The only 


machine of its kind. It is sold by the best hard- 
ware jobbers in the United States. No stock of 
machines or parts. Patterns, dies, jigs and fix- 
tures at a very low figure. Address—Kohler Mfg. 
Company, 115 Hornaday Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SPOT CASH FOR COMPLETE STOCKS 
of merchandise, closeouts, job lots, machinery, 
and complete plants. No stock too large or too 





small. Rush Details. Address—Elman’s, Ap- 
praisers and Liquidators, 5401—H, Quincy, 
Chicago. 

FOR SALE—HARDWARE STORE LO- 


CATED in mountains cf Western North Caro- 
lina. No merchandise over a year old. New 
modern fixtures. Good reason for selling. Ex- 
cellent opportunity to expand and no competition. 
Address Box E-446, care of Harpware Ace, 100 
E. 42nd St., N. Y. City. 





FOR SALE—SOUND LONG ESTABLISHED 
hardware business in a good substantial growing 
south Florida town of 15,000 population. Good 
location center of business district. Clean up-to- 
date stock. Will sell on terms. Address Box 
E-460, care of Harpware Ace, 100 E. 42nd St., 
N. ¥. City. 


FOR SALE:—LUMBER, HARDWARE, paint, 
building material, planing mill machinery; trucks. 
Sales $100,000 annually. Located business dis- 
trict town 2500. On Federal Highway 50 miles 
from Louisville, Kentucky, and Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Large trading area. Business consistently paid 
dividends. Store, mill and lumber sheds may be 
bought or leased. Address Box E-452, care of 
HARDWARE Acz, 100 E. 42nd ., M. ¥. City. 











Help Wanted 











TWO EXPERIENCED RETAIL HARD- 
WARE SALESMEN—by well-organized and 
well-located firm having a retail business and also 
a mill supply department in Connecticut. Would 
prefer men who are exempt from the draft and 
will be happy to interview applicants Saturday 
afternoon or evening. All inquiries will be con- 
sidered confidential. Address Box E-426, care of 





Harpware Ace, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. City. 
WANTED: CLERK IN HARDWARE 
STORE in small city near Philadelphia. State 
full particulars in letter of application. Address 
Box E-453, care of Harpware Ace, 100 E. 42nd 


Se, HY. City. 


HARDWARE CATALOG COMPILER WITH 
EXPERIENCE writing copy. Give full par- 
ticulars regarding experience, age and other quali- 
fications including salary expected. Address Box 
ag care of Harpware Ace, 100 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y. City. 











Who Do “YOU” Want To Reach? 








Consider the “YOU” as personal in this case. 


facturers, Manufacturers’ Agents, Jobbers, Jobbers’ Salesmen, Retailers 


or Retail Salesmen we can help you. 


Perhaps you desire a position on the road, or behind the counter. What- 


ever the “WANT” the place to find it is in the 


If it’s Hardware Manu- 





CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITIES SECTION 








Address— 


classes mentioned above. 


of Hardware Age. This constantly referred to section reaches ALL 


and will put you in touch with the particular “CLASS” you desire 
to contact. And your advertisement in Hardware Age will reach the 


greatest number of readers of any trade paper in the hardware field. 


It covers the Hardware trade thoroughly 





HARDWARE AGE 





CLASSIFIED 
OPPORTUNITIES 
SECTION 


100 East 42nd St., N.Y.C. 











AUGUST 7, 1941 
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PROFIT QOndex “Jo _Kdwertineva 
FROM THE NEW A M 
RI E L B W FE £ D e 7 Acme Steel Company............. 85 | Magor Car Corp. tccenaain ee 
American Chain & Cable Co., Manning, Bowman & Co. ........ 6 
© GETS THE ROOT © SHOOTS THE WEED Inc. PO dno , ST Ree BR GR. ccccdceccss cere O 
Never anything like it. Your cus- American Chain Div. a . 03 | Metiak & Co., fac. ..........:.. 2 
Retail . tomers are immediately inter- Apex Oil Prods. Co. _ 103 | Metal Textile Corp. ............. 109 
Price ested. No backaches. No blisters. Arcade Mfg. Co. _ g0| Milcor Steel Co. ............ ... 114 = 
$2 85 Saves the lawn. Fully guaranteed. itn te tetas 6 112 
e Display it as a lawn-mower com- Armstrong-Bray & Co............. 10l 4 te ee 
Far West $3 panion. For folder and informa- Armstrong Bros. Tool Co.......... 103 | Moore Push-Pin Co. ............ 113 
tion write to Myers & Bros. Co., The F. E..... 67 
8 
RIFLE WEEDE MEILINK & CO., Inc. - 
427 Brainard * Detroit, Michigan Bassick Co., The - % 
Bethlehem Steel Co. sssesee 7] National Mfg. Co. ............ 107 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 112 | Ney Mfg. Co. ................... 113 
LEA N A Brooks & Sons, M. S.... 101 
Builders’ Hdwe Textbook é 12 ° 
Highest CGetar Gah  .nccccccscscatcs 75 
—— jar rubber Cc 
made. Biggest seller. Calbar Paint & Varnish C 109 
Used by experts and home nc agp >a eee P 
canners for 20 years. Na- Carrollton Metal Products Co. 109 ; 
tionally advertised. Excel- FT Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co. 113 | Perfection Stove Co. ............ 71 s 
~~ rofit. a aati a Clemson Bros., Inc. 93 : 
wo gross cartons) in : 
ail color display container. } peeaee Spe S. - 9 
Continental Screw Co. 6 Quinn Wire & Iron Works ........ 77 
GOOD LUCK J ; Cook Co., The, H. C. 108 
Jar Rubbers ‘ig ‘ 
D 
cs Ray-O-Vac Co. acsaweet I 
OMB LED he ed eee arm reee | Comes OF Silence, Ince ---.--..-. 12! Remington Arms Co., Inc. ...... 59 
E 
STANLEY HARDWARE | ~*:« =". 
Schalk Chemical Co. ............ 108 
for Carefree SLIDING DOORS Sewerage Commission packekadar ie 
The Stanley Line includes qual- F Shapleigh Hardware Co. ........ 116 
ity hardware for all types, Fairbanks Morse Co. ............ 10| Sheffield Bronze Powder & Stencil 
sizes and weights of sliding ’ Florence Stove Co. ...........++ 63] Co. Ine. 1.0... cece eee oe 
doors—from lightest garage to aati Mie. ¢ 104 
heaviest barn doors. It is hard- wieteniaad «5A ca a aes 
ware built to work smoothly as Ss Stanley Works, The suena See 
long as the building stands. The Superior Fastener Corp. ........ 108 
kind of hardware you like to F General Electric Co. (Lamp Div.) 14/ swortzbaugh Mfg. Co., The..... 99 a 
sell. =——} General Shaver Div., Remington- 
STANLEY om 1 ad 2 
rade Mark and, Inc. 4-5 
Weatherproof track, No. Y2647= 
THE STANLEY WORKS Roller bearing hanger, No. Y2657, T 
N Britain, C for 500 pound doors 1%” to 21/2” 
oe SE, LEM thick. H Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co. int ae 
SELL STANLEY HARDWARE Hoppe, Inc., Frank A. 113 
Hotel Bellevue-Stratford 80 
_— Hotel Bismarck bead 113 L 
. . Soma 2 Hotel Empire ay? 109 | Union Hardware Co. ic 
yune fe) ‘4 
yen 
SLIDE SILENTLY - SOFTLY - SMOOTHLY ' | : 
T = | * ~ 
SAVE sichen TURE Ideal Cabinet Corp. 104 | Vaughan Novelty Mfg. Co., Inc... 8! 
1) & FLOORS-CREATE QU! ai Independent Lock Co. 19 | Vichek Tool Co., The . $3 
4 Ww 
denstags ly. Co., Russell ad Whitney Carriage Co., F. A...... 9 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co... 115 
. Woodruff & Sons Inc., F. H....... 89 
Kol-Gas Heater Co....... 13 Weester Grech Co. ails 
Ask your Jobber If he upplied write to 
L Y 
DOMES of SILENCE, Inc., 25 “tl no. wY.¢ 
Landers Frary & Clark .. Il | Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., The 3 
ye 
112 HARDWARE AGE 
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‘: AMERICAN 22.2. CHAIN 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION @ AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 27; Buaned Jor Your a 





IT’S A REPEATER 


Hoppe’s No. 9 Solvent has more than “consumer 
acceptance.” It is in demand. Shooters want it— 
need it—therefore 


HOPPE’S No. 9 SOLVENT 


saves you all explanation—speeds up your selling—increases your 
earning capacity—and makes firm friends for you. Write for copy 
of our booklet that is now 


helping many dealers make 
more money. 
* 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2314-A North 8th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



























GENUINE AIEY PRODUCTS 


O 1 of 
dLandard, 
j 


BARN EQUIPMENT 
Cattle Stalls, Stanchions, Pens, Water 
Bowls, Milking Stools, Feed Carriers, 
Feed Trucks, Litter Carriers, Cork Brick, 
Steel Columns, Ventilation, etc., etc. 


Serguhere 





Establ ished 1879 


ALSO HAYING TOOLS AND 
HARDWARE SPECIALTIES 


*‘Guaranteed to satisfy the user” 


THE NEY MFG. CO., CANTON, O. 


BRANCH HOUSE - COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA 




































Their FINE POINTS are 
SELLING POINTS.... 


INGORE 


PUSH-PINS ¢ PUSH-LESS HANGERS 


Particular buyers need have no 
quaims about pitted and gouged 
walls or woodwork when they use 
Moore Push-Pins and Push-less 
Hangers. For these two nationally 
advertised products are designed to 
pin, tack or hang up things 
SECURELY without marring the fin- 
est surfaces. That means customer 
satisfaction, repeat sales, steadier 
profits for YOU. Your jobber can 
supply you. Write or call him today. 


FREE: A revolving Met- 
al Display Cabinet with 
your order for 72 pack- 
ets of Moore Push-Pins, 
Push-less Hangers. Spe- 
cify cabinet 720. 





MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. - Since 1900- 113-25 Berkley St., Phila., Pa. 


BISMARCK HOTEL 





















YOU'LL LIKE 
wm THE BISMARCK 


It's not an overcrowded convention hotel 
.. it’s not a salesman's showroom. . 
it's just a congenial, convenient place to 
stay in Chicago and meet your friends 
undisturbed. You'll like the good 
food in the Walnut Room and the 
five other delightful dining rooms. 
Then, too, the Bismarck is so handy 
to everything in the loop. 
OTTO K. EITEL, MNG. DIR. 











RANDOLPH ak LASALLE 












When your Customer 
Asks for a “Good Torch” 
... Show him C & L! 


No. 800—built to every C & L stand- 
ard for dependable performance — is 
the ideal torch for the "odd job". Safe 
to use. Easy to handle. Tops in value. 


Keep a supply of this “experience- 
proven" tool on hand. See your job- 
ber salesman about C & L No. 800 and 
other models. 


CLAYTON & LAMBERT 
MFG. CcO., Detroit, Mich. 


TCOLUMBIAN 
















The world’s most modern cordage plant, where Columbian 
Rope is made, uses only controlled quality fibre which is water- 
proofed and lubricated by the exclusive Columbian process. 
This is but typical of the care that is taken in every operation 
to make Columbian Rope as good as rope can be made. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY, AUBURN, "The Cordage City” N. Y. 

















De you realize that no one factor will draw people to yene store 
like attractive window displays of mer 


Hardware Age is continually reproducing such window displaye— 
its representatives are always on the lookout for new ideas. 


HARDWARE AGE, 








pmb sin llgad Ae ld Se Reiki 


100 East 42nd Street. New York City 


And many dealers who require their own copy of Hardware Age 
find it highly profitable to subscribe to extra copies for their sales 
force. 

The cost, $1.00 per year, is returned over and over in better 
windows and increased trade. 
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We've redesigned the successful Milcor Pick-up 
Cart to make it an even surer bet to haul in profits 
for you ... to win you customers who like the mer- 
chandise you handle. 


It's the kind of item your customers can recognize 

as more for the money. And one that proves it on 

such jobs as hauling dirt, fertilizer, rocks . . . dis- 

posing of ashes, leaves, rakings, garden clippings 
. . carrying wood, etc. 


The Milcor Pick-up Cart is priced to keep you out 
in front in competitive selling. Take selling advan- 
tage of its sales-building price appeal and added 
sales appeal, to clean up during the big Fall season. 
Order your Milcor Pick-up Carts today. Packed one 
per carton and three per carton. Weight of cart, 28 lbs. 


Write for descriptive literature. G73 


MrccoR. M PANY 


MILWAUKEE, WI OF Vi PEO), Fe) 2 t® 
ICAGO, ILL F , 


© NEW YORK. N. Y 
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WIN CHESTER SHOT SHELLS 
Give You Sure 


RADE.MARK 


HOOTERS have known for generations that Winchester Shells can be de- 
pended upon “to deliver the goods.” New thousands are learning it every 
year. Behind these shells stands a background of loyal and faithful service to 
American sportsmen through a full half century. FREE! 
Sportsmen will soon be calling for Winchester Shells—for the big Fall season. if 
All signs point to a bumper demand. More people are earning more money... Folders for Your 
more feel the need of invigorating outdoor recreation ... more have the promise Customers 
of good hunting conditions. 
Be sure your jobber has your definite requirements at once, to assure you an 
adequate and well-balanced stock of Winchester Shells. 
Super Speeds and Leader Super Speeds—the great wildfowl loads—long range 
—short shot string. 
Leaders—long the choice of many discriminating sportsmen for field shooting. 
Rangers—the economical all-’round shells for average shooting conditions. 
And for the traps and skeet, Ranger Super Trap and Ranger Super Skeet 
loads with the Winchester Super Seal crimp—insurance of holeproof, high- 
percentage pattern at all clay-target ranges. 


Be sure to stock a full range of gauges and 
sizes. Safeguard your Fall sales—order TODAY! 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
Division of Western Cartridge Co. 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, U. S$. A. 
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Consider the Quality, the Dependability, the Chances are you'll think in terms of increased 


Popularity of DiaMOND EDGE and KEEN KUTTER Tools sales and better profits, of satisfied customers and of 
and Cutlery. pleasant relationships with a wholesaler whose 


history is nearing its one-hundredth year. 


Consider, too, the House which stands solidly All in all, you will probably find MANY ree- 
behind these famous lines Then consider what sons for believing that one of these lines is the line 
DIAMOND EDGE or KEEN KUITER can do for YOU. for you—DIAMOND EDGE or KEEN KUTTER . 


SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS, U.S. A, 
1843-Suporeicn’s 98 YEARS OF HONORABLE SERVICE-1941 


Shapleigh National Series No. 2359 





